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RALPH C. EMERY, BOSTON 
AGENT, TELLS HOW fi 
WAS FIRST T0 INSURE CAR 


Took Policy On June 2,- 1902, 
Covering Stanley Steamer Which 
He Drove In New England 


MARINE VESSEL FORM USED 
Discussed Insurance Plan With Wil- 


liam R. Hedge, Now Presi- 
dent of Boston 








In view of the manner in which auto- 
mobile insurance has grown to its pres- 
ent amazing proportions it does not seem 
possible that.the man who bought the 
first automobile insurance coverage is 
only a middle-aged man. That’s the fact, 
however, He is Ralph C. Emery of the 
Emery Insurance Agency, Boston. 

That first automobile insurance policy 
was issued on June 2, 1902; and was for 
$1,000, being $950 on 4 two-seated sur- 
rey; style single cylinder, French pat- 
tern; and $50 on tools, implements and 
personal effects. The insurance ran for 
one year and was in the Boston Insur- 
ance Co. William R. Hedge, now presi- 
dent of the Boston Insurance Co., had 
considerable to do with drawing up the 
type of form. The base of it was the 
regular marine vessel form. 

Since the Emery policy was written 
the automobile insurance premiums have 
grown until in 1930 fire and theft net 
premiums were $136,994,230; automobile 
collision, $17,791,868; automobile liability, 
$211,489,945; automobile property dam- 
age, $82,328,124; full coverage on auto- 
mobiles, $75,025,845. 

Emery’s Car and an Interview With Him 

Seen by a reporter for The Eastern 
Underwriter a few days ago Mr. Emery 
had this to say about his Stanley Steam- 
er and how he insured it: 

“I always was interested in mechan- 
ics, electricity and steam engines,” he 
said. “My car had a tiny front seat, 
a hand rail, no top, and despite the fact 
that I had to stop for water every twenty 
miles at a place on the road where horses 
were driven to drink I enjoyed these 
trips very much. It was lots of fun too, 
being preceded by a man with a red flag 
when I came to crossings. This was to 
see that there was nothing coming in the 
other direction which would result in a 
collision. I drove the car before they 
were giving lessons in driving, and my 
vehicle was the first car on the roads 
east of the Penobscott River. I knew 
William Hedge of the Boston, not only 
as an insurance man, of course, but also 


as a personal friend; saw him; and we 
discussed insurance for this Stanley 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. - World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








“Excellent Service and Facilities 


tablished gee 
INSURANCE 


Indemnity Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 









































The Magic of Courage 


Here is a General Agency that had a heavy year in 1930 
for 1931 to compete with. Rural territory. Existence of 
depression was conceded. Should they utter the general 
moan, and permit conditions, magnified by pessimism, to 
thrust them aside, or should they face the situation with 
chins up? “Chins up” became their motto at the beginning 
of the year. Closer prospecting, to confine activity to men 
who can pay, was insisted on, it being dispiritingly futile 
to spend time, energy, and courage on temporary bank- 
rupts. Also, under penalty the word “depression” was 
made taboo in the office of the General Agency and in its 
branch offices, to prevent hypochondriac contagion. And 
then— 


Contests, convincingly sold, and closely supervised, 
sharpened by enthusiasm meetings and frequent status bul- 
letins, are adding the strong urge of pride to the normal 

“impulse of industry. The General Agent himself, cease- 
lessly visiting his. outposts, stimulates with magnetic in- 
spiration all of his associates. 


The result has been that in March the Agency’s gain 
over the previous March was 52%, April’s over the pre- 
vious April was 72%, and May is swinging along with 
triumphant strides. The sun shines brightly in and on this 
aggressive organization. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 























COMPANY NEED NOT PAY 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY IN CASE 
OF AN AIRPLANE PASSENGER 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Wins Suit Over Harold 
Gibbs Policy 


WORD ‘EXPEDITION’ DEFINED 


Insured Was Traveling On Line Of 
Coastal Airways, Inc., From 
Albany To New York 


The Equitable need pay only $2,500, 
the face of the policy, and not $5,000 
(double indemnity) on the life of Harold 
Gibbs who died after being injured while 
traveling as a passenger from Albany to 
New York in an airplane operated by 
Coastal Airways, Inc., which maintained 
a regular passenger service. 

Case was that of Ray Gibbs, respond- 
ent, versus the company. It was an ap- 
peal from a judgment of the Appellate 
Division of the First Department revers- 
ing an order of the Special Term which 
denied plaintiff’s motion for judgment on 
the pleadings. 

Justice O’Brien of the Court of Ap- 
peals said in his decision in part: 

The Word “Expedition” 

“Respondent cites definitions by lexi- 

cographers and courts which in terms re- 
strict the word ‘expedition’ to a march 
or voyage with martial intentions. Such 
could not have been the meaning as em- 
ployed in this policy. Earlier in the 
same clause in which the word occurs, 
exceptions have specifically included ‘mil- 
itary or naval service of any kind in time 
of war.’ Therefore, provision has al- 
ready been made in instances where mar- 
tial intentions are involved and no pur- 
pose to repeat the thought will be pre- 
sumed. An expedition by submarine or 
aeronautic vessel may indeed be con- 
ducted for purposes of discovery or ex- 
ploration but who has ever heard of pas- 
sengers accompanying such an enter- 
prise? Those who participate in these 
undertakings, whether their object be 
the polar regions or the depths of the 
sea, are, mechanics, chaplains, navigators, 
journalists, photographers, painters all 
belong to the company and are not set 
side as passengers. So seldom, if ever, 
is one accepted for an expedition of dis- 
covery and exploration, who has no duty 
to perform in furtherance of its pur- 
pose that the word ‘expedition’ when 
used in connection with the word ‘pas- 
senger’ will not be conceived to have 
been employed in such an extraordinary 
and exceptional sense. 








Conclusion 


“In the year 1924 when this policy was 
written submarines, airplanes, dirigibles, 
even balloons had not been developed to 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Announcement 


A New Program that Eliminates 
Medical Delay in the Issuance of Policies 


N ORDER to facilitate handling the large and increasing number of 
| examinations of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Greater New York, a Medical Center of the Company has been established 
at No. 2775 Woolworth Building. 


Always bearing in mind the interests of the man in the field, the Company 
has in this new step greatly improved the conditions under which the under- 
writer works with the examiner. 


Hereafter, requests for medical examination appointments may be made through 
the New York Medical Office of the Company in the Woolworth Building. 





CORTLANDT _-_-_-_--- sbkeltalee schuete kucariomad _.-. 7—8331-2-3-4 
SERIE an TES PTR Bene? es CY er Tee 8—9010 
or through one of our Greater New York Offices 
NIGHT CALLS: Teaneck 6—7677 Montgomery 5—0787 











We will continue to accept surplus lines as heretofore, as well as cases being 
placed in more than one Company. 


This is a further expansion of 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 West 34th Street 226 Main Street 60 John Street 225 Broadway 
Tel.: Chickering 4-2384 Tel.: White Plains 9086 Tel.: John 4-4107 Tel.: Barclay 7-3670 
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Northwestern Mutual’s New General Agency 
Set-Up In New York City 


Following the news of the retirement 
of John I. D. Bristol as general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in this 
city, a position he has held for forty- 
eight years, his contract terminating June 
27, that company has established a New 
York metropolitan area, approximating 
thirty miles in radius from the New York 
City Hall. On and after June 28, 1931, 
that territory will be under the general 
agencies of William F. Atkinson, Brook- 
lyn; Gooding & Rowley, Newark; Recht 
& Kutcher, New York City, and Clifford 
L. McMillen, now of the home office gen- 
eral agency at Milwaukee. 


Mr. McMillen’s Career 


The transfer of Mr. McMillen to New 
York brings here one of the most prom- 
inent men in the production field. A 
native of Wisconsin and a graduate of 
the university of that state, he entered 
the life insurance business as a field 
organizer for the Northwestern general 
agents in Madison, and after continuing 
in that work for two years he was made 
a member of the firm of Shakshesky & 
McMillen, general agents of the com- 
pany at Madison. When Col. Harry S. 
Fuller retired as general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual in Milwaukee in 
1919 Mr. McMillen, just back from war 
service abroad, was appointed his suc- 
cessor. Under his regime that agency 
has been brought to a position of lead- 
ership among all of the agencies of the 
Northwestern in per capita production. 

Mr. McMillen has been prominent in 
civic and social activities in Milwaukee. 
In 1923 he served as chairman of the 
Community Fund drive. He was presi- 
dent of the University Club when its new 
building in Milwaukee was conceived, fi- 
nanced and erected. He was at one time 
president of the Rotary Club and served 
as a director of the American National 
Bank. 


Himself a university man, Mr. McMil- 
len brought many young college men 
into the underwriting vocation. As a re- 
sult of twenty years of continuous serv- 
ice, at the age of forty-one Mr. McMil- 
len now receives the highest field posi- 
tion that could be tendered him by his 
company. 

In his association with company af- 
fairs, Mr. McMillen has served as pres- 
ident of the General Agents’ Association 
and of the Association of Agents. He 
is now president of the General Agents’ 
Association and in that capacity he is 
the head of an expansion program, the 
objective of which is the intensive de- 
velopment of all territory within 
the jurisdiction of the company. 

A successor to Mr. McMillen in the 
Milwaukee home office general agency 
has not been chosen, but an announce- 
ment as to whom his successor will be 
is expected within a short time. 


W. F. Atkinson’s Career 


William F. Atkinson’s active associa- 
tion with the Northwestern Mutual dates 
back to August, 1898, when. he became 
a joint partner with his father, James 
F. Atkinson, who had represented the 
company in Brooklyn as general agent 
since 1885. Incidentally, James F. Atkin- 
son retained his partnership and took 
an active interest in the Atkinson agen- 
cy until his death in 1924 at the age of 
eichty-eight. 

William F. Atkinson had had a brief 
experience in his father’s office prior to 
entering Cornell University, from which 


he was graduated in 1895. While at 
Cornell he managed the football team, 
sang on the glee club and was president 
of his class. He took an office position 
with the Carter Ink Co. in Boston after 
graduation, but a few years later went 
with the Northwestern Mutual after a 
talk with Henry F. Norris, then super- 
intendent of agencies. 

Mr. Atkinson recalls the conversation 
he had with his Boston employer which 
led him later to enter the business. 

“What are my chances of making $20,- 
000 a year. and what is the goal for the 
future if I do make that?” he asked. 
He was told that any chances for large 
incomes at the moment were slight, and 
knowing the financial possibilities of life 
insurance he joined his father. 

Did Nearly $7,000,000 Last Year 

The 1930 paid production of the At- 
kinson agency was $6.697,000 as compared 
with $4.140,000 in 1920 and $1.494.000 in 
1910. The first six months of 1931 have 
been the largest in the agency’s forty- 
six vears. Nearly $3.000000 was paid for 
by the close of April. The agency has a 
staff of fifty-five agents. Seven of these 
have been with the agency more than 
twenty vears. There are no part-timers 
attached to the agency. 

Mr. Atkinson was president of the Life 


Underwriters’ Association of New York 
for the 1918-19 term. He has been a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Northwestern General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation for more than nineteen years and 
was its president for two years. His out- 
side interests include the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities, Scarsdale Country 
Club, Crescent Athletic Club of .Brook- 
lyn and Cornell University Club of New 
York. 

The Atkinson agency has a branch of- 
fice in Jamaica in charge of A. J. Dahr- 
inger. R. L. Hershey is production man- 
ager of the Atkinson agency, and H. R. 
Johnson is office manager. 

Bristol’s Early Education in Detroit 

In its review of Mr. Bristol’s career in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week the 
statement was made that he has been 
only with the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
This was incorrect as in 1874 he was ap- 
pointed Wisconsin state agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual and it was not until 
1880 that he joined the Northwestern, 
his first job being special Western agent. 
He was born in Michigan in what is 
now the city limits of Detroit. At an 
early age he began to manifest scholarly, 
artistic and mechanical aptitude, his first 
patent being issued at age 16. He has 
always been scholarly inclined and is au- 





Mrs. W. C. Pritchard Carrying 


Insurance Vision ‘To Women 


By C. M. COLE 


Carrying out an expressed desire of 
her young womanhood, “I want to leave 
the world a better place than I found it,” 


Mrs. W. C. Pritchard of Garner, Iowa, 
director of the newly created department 
of the American Family of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and for 
the past six years chairman of Insurance 
Education in the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has a message for every 
American woman and for every life un- 
derwriter in America. 

She has a fund of real life stories to 
inspire the underwriter with a bigger and 
better understanding of the possibilities 
of his chosen calling. She fills him with 
that finer vision of social service which 
every true life underwriter must have. 
These stories are so touching and so 
convincing that it is wise to keep the 
handkerchief in a handy pocket, as was 
evidenced by the many tear-wet eyes fol- 
lowing. Mrs. Pritchard’s address before 
five or six hundred men and women 
gathered for the sales congress in Okla- 
homa City on Life Insurance Day, a few 
months ago, and which was thereafter 
designated by Roger B. Hull, National 
Association manager and counsel, as the 
greatest life insurance talk he had ever 
heard. | 

Mrs. Pritchard’s study of life insurance 
during her service with the insurance de- 
partment of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Iowa had shown her, 
she says, a true insight into its altruistic 
side, thereby dwarfing her former view 
of life insurance as a means of protec- 
tion only. Then came her vision of how 
she could fulfill her wish and “the wish 
of every normal woman to leave the 
world a better place than I found it,” by 
teaching women that life insurance “will 
help. them ‘live to win’ and will enable 


them, working with their families as a 
whole, to create an estate early enough 
to enable mother, father and children to 
enjoy together the thing that they had 
created together.” 


Uses Little Stories of Real Life 


Mrs. Pritchard brings this message to 
women through many little stories of 
real life that might apply to conditions 
in the lives and families of every wife 
and mother, so that her hearers must be 
inspired with Mrs. Pritchard’s view that 
the “insured home will promote better 
men and better women, and this will 
mean a better nation”; and she further 
idealizes life insurance when she says: 
“IT have received a glorious vision, a vis- 
ion of the abolition of poverty and its 
attendant, crime, through life insurance 
in every American family.” 

“When the new department of the na- 
tional association, the ‘American Family,’ 
was created last Fall and I was honored 
by being made its director, I saw an op- 
portunity to reach a much greater num- 
ber of women and therefore felt justified 
in giving up my club work to accept this 
larger field, for after all my whole object 
is to arouse the interest of the women 
of America in the subject of life insur- 
ance, and I believe that their indifference 
will vanish with their knowledge of the 
subject,” said Mrs. Pritchard. She fur- 
ther stated that since taking up the as- 
sociation work she had made twenty-six 
addresses and reached some 3,000 club 
women and life underwriters. 


The mother of eight and the grand- 
mother of eight, her firm handclasp, her 
warm, enriching smile, her pleasing 
voice, and that “inner light” which shines 
from her eyes, untouched by commercial- 
ism, all go to make Mrs. Pritchard the 
perfect selection to head the department 
of the “American Family.” 


thor of more than one hundred copy- 
righted publications. 

In 1906 Mr. Bristol became a resident 
of Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. 
Y., since which time he has done much 
to promote and improve the growth of 
that village. ; 

His residence is known as Villa Perry, 
and with it are connected an art gallery, 
one of the most complete of amateur 
mechanical laboratories, and a library 
well stocked with scientific and other ref- 
erence works. He is also a member of 
many educational, reformatory and sci- 
entific societies. 

A short,. broad-shouldered handsome 
man, faithfully wearing a white bow 
necktie, Mr. Bristol’s life insurance ca- 
reer has been filled with sentiment. He 
made a strong fight for character by 
standing always for high ethical stand- 
ards. His own creed was terse but com- 
prehensive. Adopted in 1893 it follows: 
“No rebates. No brokers. No helpers. 
No part-time men. No single application- 
rebate - shifting - responsibility contracts. 
No commissions forfeited, except for vio- 
lation of the anti-rebate or no brokerage 
rules, and all such forfeited commissions 
credited to the agency protection fund 
of the general agency.” 

Career of Recht and Kutcher 

Messrs. Recht and Kutcher have been 
in partnership under John I. D. Bristol 
since June 1, 1925. Mr. Recht has been 
an agent of the company since 1899. 
Mr. Recht was born in New York City 
and was educated in its public schools. 
His parents, born in Austria, have lived 
here for more than half a century. Mr. 
Recht’s first business experience was in 
a bank, but upon his association with 
the Bristol agency he rapidly rose to 
the position of the leading producer of 
that organization. The Recht agency 
for years has averaged better than $4,- 
000,000 a year for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual alone. Mr. Recht has been twice 
president of the New York City Asso- 
ciation of the Northwestern Mutual; 
twice president of the Special and Dis- 
trict Agency Association of the com- 
pany; and was president for a year and 
also for a term acting president of the 
Agents’ Association of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, country-wide. 

Mr. Kutcher also was born in New 
York City and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there. He came to the Recht 
agency directly from school, beginning 
as an office boy in 1911. He betame a 
million dollar producer in 1923 and has 
maintained that classification annually 
since. 

Gooding & Rowley 

The general agency of Gooding & 
Rowley, Newark, did about $5,000,000 last 
year. The members of the firm are Orlen 
L. Gooding and W. Everett Rowley. 

Mr. Gooding is one of the company’s 
veterans as he has spent forty-one years 
in its service. His early. connection with 
the company was in Minneapolis; then 
he came to Newark; then to New York: 
and he returned to Newark as general 
agent. For eight years he ran an office 
at 29 Broadway, New York City. His 
general agency appointment dates from 
1916. His personal writings have been 
large. 

W. Everett Rowley started his insur- 
ance career with Mr. Gooding in 1911. 
He served on the Mexican border and 
in the World War as a first lieutenant. 
Following the war he again became as- 
sociated with Mr. Gooding. They be- 
came partners a couple of years ago. 
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Rand Interests Behind 
Dan Nelson’s Company 


GUARANTEED RENEWALS CORP. 





Policy Takes Care of Agent’s Renewal 
Interests in Event of Assured’s 
Death; the Rates 





The Guaranteed Renewals Corporation 
of Minneapolis, the formation of which 
was recently announced, writes a line of 
coverage which guarantees to producers 
renewal commissions. The form of cov- 
erage is the conception of Dan Nelson, 
and financially behind the corporation 
are the Rand interests of Minneapolis. 
The corporation has $100,000 paid-up 
capital, securities to this amount being 
on deposit with the Minnesota State De- 
partment. Home office is in the Rand 
Tower, Minneapolis. 

The policy contract takes care of the 
life agent’s renewal interests in event 
of the assured’s death, but not in event 
of lapsation. The coverage is especially 
designed for policies of $10,000 and over, 
these being listed in the application, the 
list later decreased or increased as the 
need may be. The policy not only pro- 
tects the renewals of the writing agent, 
but is also available for the general 
agent as a means of stabilizing his op- 
eration costs and income. 

In Case of Total Disability and 
Lapsation 

In event of total disability or lapse of 
a policy by the assured the Guaranteed 
Renewals Corporation short-rates the 
premium, which is paid in advance; in 
two years, for instance, the return would 
be 65% of the premium. Losses are pay- 
able to the agent over the period of 
his renewal contract, it being optional 
with the corporation to commute at 6% 
interest. The corporation’s minimum 
premium is $5 which is about the pre- 
mium to insure nine 5% renewals in a 
$10,000 policy at age 35. The premium 
rates are based on the American mor- 
tality table, select and ultimate, and have 
been approved by well-known actuaries, 
provisions being made for reserves which 
are declared more than adequate. 

The premium rates (single premium for 
the entire coverage) which are low, are 
illustrated in this article. Rates in “A” 
Column are for nine 5% renewals on a 
$1,000 gross premium. Rates in column 
“B” show the cost if two renewals have 
been paid and seven are left. Rates in 
column “C” show the cost if five renew- 
als remain unpaid. 


Age at Issue “a” “Rp 
35 


$17.55 $13.65 $ 8.75 
40 18.90 14.70 9.50 
45 21.15 16.45 10.75 
50 25.20 19.60 13.25 
55 32.40 25.20 24.25 
65 65.25 50.75 35.75 


If an agent has drawn over four re- 
newals on a policy, the renewal inter- 
est is no longer insurable. Thus the 
corporation keeps within four years’ dis- 
tance, at the most, of a medical exami- 
nation on the policyholder. 

The corporation will operate by mail 
and advertising, and not through agents 
of its own. 


Career of Dan Nelson 


Dan Nelson, who fathered the idea of 
the corporation, for the past two years 
has been with the Union Central Life in 
Minneapolis, and was also associated with 
other companies as an estate councilor, 
especially with reference to inheritance 
taxes. He has published and compiled 
inheritance tax charts since 1922, and sold 
them throughout the United States, thus 
getting a personal acquaintance with 
leading life agents in every part of the 
country. He conducted the inheritance 
tax department of the Life Association 
News for two years, 1926-7. He is also 
the author of an extended article in The 
Saturday Evening Post on inheritance 
taxes, a discussion which created much 
interest and comment for the way he 
handled the subject. 

Several years ago Mr. Nelson con- 
ceived the idea of insuring life insurance 
agents’ renewal interests, but the mat- 


ter only came to a definite head when 
R. R. Rand, Jr., Minneapolis financier, 
conferred with Mr. Nelson on the feasi- 
bility of starting an insurance company 
for this special line of coverage. The 
ultimate result is the incorporation under 
Minnesota laws of the Guaranteed Re- 
newals Corporation of Minneapolis. R. 
R. Rand, Jr., is president; Howard G. 
Mealey is secretary-treasurer; and Dan 
Nelson is executive vice-president in 
charge of underwriting. The corporation 
wrote a binder on Policy No. 1 April 21— 
the actual policies not, having been re- 
ceived from the printers on that date. 

A thorough investigation of the cor- 
poration has been made by a commit- 
tee of, and for, the Minneapolis Life 
Underwriters Association, and a written 
report fully endorsing the corporation 
has been made. The investigating com- 
mittee consisted of Harry W. Kavel, 
chairman of executive committee and 
former president; John A. Blond of the 
board of trustees, and C. N. Patterson, 
treasurer. 





National Convention Theme 


“Life Insurance the Structural 
Steel for Estate Building” will be 
the theme. of the forty-second an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, to 
be held in Pittsburgh, September 23, 
24 and 25. 











INTER-SOUTHERN SURPLUS 


The Commissioners’ Convention Com- 
mittee has examined the Inter-Southern 
Life, Louisville, and reports to Presi- 
dent Arnett, that “after providing for 
what the examiners consider a sufficient 
reserve for depreciation in the value of 
assets, your company has an adequate 
surplus for the protection of policyhold- 
ers.” This protection to policyholders 
consists of capital, $1,032,555; surplus, 
$750,000. 


Max Hemmendinger 
Once Ran Drug Store 


LEADER OF MUTUAL BENEFIT 





Left School at Thirteen to Work; Start- 
ed Part Time With Day & 
Cornish Newark Agency 





Max Hemmendinger of the Day & Cor- 
nish agency of the Mutual Benefit in 
Newark, who has been leading the com- 
pany in production for the past four 
months, once was a drug store owner in 
Bernardsville. N. J., where Haley Fiske, 


president of the Metropolitan Life lived 
for so many years. In fact, he still owns 
an interest in the store. Last year he 
was a runner-up for the company lead- 
ership, paying for $1,580,500, and he has 
been a prominent producer ever since 
joining the agency in 1918. 

Mr. Hemmendinger had to leave school 
when he was 13 years old. He was work- 
ing in a drug store after school hours, 
but the druggist said either to stop school 
and go to work or stop work and go to 
school. He had to keep the job. But 
by the time he was 23 he had his own 
drug store. 


Has Three Sons in College 


Mr. Hemmendinger doesn’t find any- 
thing realistic: in the stories of how fine 
it is to start at the bottom and work up. 
The Eastern. Underwriter reporter asked 
him, “Do you think your experience start- 
ing poor and working at an early age 
helped you any in your later work?” 

“Not true,” was. his answer. “If I 
thought that I wouldn’t have three sons 
in college now.” Despite his small 
amount of schooling Mr. Hemmendinger 
is a well educated man, having read 
widely. 

Mr. Hemmendinger started doing life 
insurance work on a part time basis with 
the Day & Cornish agency. In 1918 he 





_ Family Income Plan: 


interest will be payable. 


years, respectively. 


examination. 


interest rate is 5%. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





A Famity INCOME PLAN— 
of extreme flexibility. 
Check these features, as offered under The Guardian’s 


Issued in two forms—guaranteeing Family Incomes of $7.50 
or $10 per month per $1,000 of insurance. In addition, excess 


Face amount of policy payable in cash at death—or under 
various Optional Methods of Settlement.* 


Attachable to all policy forms except Term. 


Cash and other guaranteed values of original policy not 
reduced through addition of Family Income Plan. 


Issued for 20-, 15- and 10-year periods with additional pre- 
mium for Family Income Plan payable for only 16, 12 or 8 


May be added to existing Guardian insurance upon medical 


* If left with Company under interest option, income during Family 
Income period will be materially increased. The Guardian’s current 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
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left his drug store to take up insurance 
full time. 

Other Day & Cornish leaders who are 
ranking high in the company field are 
L. G. Rude, W. E. Toner, W. H. Kier- 
stead, C. F. Moore, W. B. Sayre and 
A. K. Hartdegan. 

The National Newark Building, iy 
which the Day & Cornish agency is |o- 
cated, occupies the site of the old Mutual 
Benefit home office, which was torn 
down after the company moved to its 
present location. 





WAGE INCREASE IS PRAISED 





Western and Southern Life’s Forward 
Step Praised by Dr. Julius Klein 
As Prosperity Promoter 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, recently re- 
ceived a letter from the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, congratulating him on the Cin- 
cinnati company’s action in increasing 
the wages of field men and home office 
employes. Western and Southern took 
this forward step in January. 

The letter was sent Mr. Williams at 
the direction of Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, who feels 
that such tangible evidence as this on 
the part of employers tends to promote 
the revival of prosperity. 





BUYS HUGE ANNUITY CONTRACT 


Much interest has attached to the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, 
widow of the Chicago meat packer, has 
placed one-quarter of her entire estate, 
$2,150,000, in a combination life insur- 
ance and annuity contract. It is report- 
ed that the Travelers has taken $1,000,- 
000 of the coverage; the Penn Mutual, 
$500,000, and the New York Life and 
Prudential, $250,000 each. The Chicago 
office of Marsh & McLennan, general in- 
surance agency, is said to have handled 
the transaction. 





EASING REJECTION WORRY 


When clients are rejected or post- 
poned Goulden, Woodward, Cook & 
Gudeon, general agents for the Connecti- 
cut General in New York City, help to 
console them by immediately sending a 
cheerful letter in which they also take oc- 
casion to recommend the company’s in- 
come Bond, a safe shrinkage-proof in- 
vestment that requires no medical ex- 
amination. In so doing the agency han- 
dles a delicate situation in a tactful and 
constructive manner. 





ENTERS PORTO RICO ~~. 

The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City has entered Porto Rico; and has 
appointed Albert E. Lee and William E. 
A. Lee as general agents for that ter- 
ritory. The Messrs. Lee have an effi- 
cient organization, built up in many 
years identified with Porto Rico insut- 
ance circles. Their headquarters at San 
Juan are under the able management of 
Jorge M. Saldana. 





E. W. ROBERTS INJURED 


E. Weston Roberts, managing editor 
of the Insurance Advocate, had a narrow 
escape from death in an automobile acct- 
dent Tuesday morning while driving to 
his office from Orange, N. J. Another 
car hit him from the side. Mr. Roberts 
suffered three broken bones and is now 
in the Orange Memorial Hospital. 





NEWARK AGENTS WIN TRIP 


Fifteen members of the Van Vliet & 
Keer agency of the Prudential in New- 
ark qualified during 1930 for the agency s 
Quarter Million Club and won a trip to 
Atlantic City last week as guests of the 
agency firm. The party spent the weck- 
end at the Ambassador Hotel. 


ATLANTA APPOINTMENT 
William J. Harrison, Jr., Little Rock, 
has been appointed general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual for Georgia, an 
will have his headquarters in Atlanta. 
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Colonial Life Figures 
Indicate Progress 


FIRST QUARTER PRODUCTION UP 


Company Recently Settled Its 100,000th 
Industrial Claim; First Policies 
Still in Force 








The Colonial Life of America, whose 
home office is in Jersey City, last week 
settled its one hundred thousandth in- 
dustrial claim. The number of the policy 
on which the claim was paid was 2,344,- 
280 and was for the sum of $192, bring- 
ing the company’s total disbursements in 
industrial claims since organization up to 
$14,070,986. 

Since its incorporation in 1897, the 
company, up to May 11, 1931, has issued 
2,707,040 policies. The first policy is- 
sued was taken out by the company’s 
president, Judge E. J. Heppenheimer ; the 
second by the vice-president, Charles F. 
Nettleship; the third by Dr. John Nevin, 
medical director. These men, all of whom 
have been identified with the company 
from its inception, are still in vigorous 
health and their policies are still in force, 

The Colonial now has over 570,000 pol- 
icyholders protected by about $127,000,000 
of insurance in force. In addition to the 
rapid growth of the industrial depart- 
ment,’ the ordinary department within 
the past few years has shown an increase 
of over $14,000,000 in the placing of ordi- 
nary business. Between the years of 
1920 and 1930, the company has shown 
an increase of about $65,260,006 of insur- 
ance in» force. 

The first quarter of 1931 has been ex- 
ceptional in both ordinary and industrial, 
and there is every indication that this 
year will exceed in both writings and 
placements the record of 1930. 





VAN SCHAICK’S TRIP OFF 





Superintendent Does Not Sail for 
Europe Because of Suicide of 
Law Partner in New York 
Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York has indefinite- 
ly suspended the trip to Europe he 


planned to start last Friday, as a result. 


of the suicide in New York of his law 
partner John P. Bowman. Mr. Van 
Schaick was to have accompanied Mr. 
Bowman, who had been ill for several 
months, on a trip to Europe-in search 
of health. However, the latter was killed 
ina fall from the third floor window 
of his suite at the Hotel Commodore last 
Thursday. He was 70 years of age and 
a bachelor. 





WALTER A. STRONG’S INSURANCE 


Walter A. Strong, late publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, did not leave 
$2,000,000 of insurance, the insurance 
papers getting information that he did 
through the columns of his own paper. 
Instead, the insurance is reported as 
something over $1,000,000. His applica- 
tion for more insurance was being con- 
sidered at the time of his death. This 
Was very sudden and came after playing 
around of golf. He tired at the sixth 
tee, was taken to his home and died from 
aheart attack. 





HARTFORD MEETINGS 


The spring meetings of the Home Of- 

fice Life Underwriters Association and 
the Occupational conference were held 
in Hartford this week. The Home Of- 
fice Underwriters grew out of the Oc- 
cupational group and the two are now 
somewhat affiliated. The Occupational 
conference attendants were guests of the 
Aetna-Life. The Underwriters meeting 
Was held at the Bond Hotel. One joint 
Meeting was held in the Aetna Life 
Building. 





ELECT DUNSMORE PRESIDENT 


W. J. Dunsmore, Equitable manager, 
100 Broadway, was elected president of 
the New York chapter of the C.L.U. this 
Week, 











SPEAKING : 
SALESMEN 


A motto which might well be 
used as a rallying cry for those who 


sell life insurance has been posted on 
the front of a Newark, N. J., church. 


“A green salesman,” it reads “is more prom- 
ising than a blue one.” 





This is a time for courage and confidence and 
those who have a fair share of either 
are getting the business. 


The Prudential makes it easier 
with its LOW NET COST 
policies 





The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
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J. A. Fulton Sees Need 
Of Organized Planning 


WAY TO AVOID ECONOMIC CHAOS 





Necessary for Government as Well as 
for Business; Talks at Illinois 
Congress 





In talking before the sales congress 
of the Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, last week, James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent of the Home Life, declared that 
organized planning by American business 
men and government officials was essen- 
tial for the immediate future to avoid 
economic chaos. He did not regard pres- 
ent conditions as merely passing events 
but as a definite part of changed econom- 
ic conditions requiring the same type of 
organization and planning by which Am- 
erican business has always met its prob- 
lems. 

“The mere sight of so many men 
tramping the streets looking for work 
should make people realize that we have 
a situation ywhich again calls for busi- 
ness statesmanship and new develop- 


» ments in organized effort,” said Mr. Ful- 


ton, “American life insurance has, to a 
large extent, lifted from the shoulders 
of government the burden of providing 
for the old, the disabled and the women 
and children left destitute by the pre- 
mature death of the bread-winner. It 
has provided the means by which they 
could do these things for themselves 
rather than be dependent upon govern- 
ment to do them.” 

Continuing, Mr. Fulton said: “Instead 
of clearing the track, what do we see? 
We see the government of the United 
States, every state in the union, and 
even many municipalities reaching their 
hands into the pocket of this self-reliant 
individual who wants to do for himself 
and penalizing, by way of taxation, his 
effort to prevent himself and his family 
from becoming public charges. Govern- 
ment in effect says this: ‘spend your 
money—waste it—make no provision for 
the future, and when the time comes 
we will step in and spend the dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money to take care of 
you.’” 

Discussing life insurance, he said in 
part: “I believe that the key note to the 
success of the individual life insurance 
salesman in the future lies in the word 
‘organized.’ We face an era of intense 
competition. Your prospect of today and 
tomorrow must himself make every use 
of every minute of his working time if 
he is to survive in this era of competi- 
tion.” 





TO OPERATE ON L. G. SIMON 





President of New York Association to 
Have Appendix Removed at Roose- 


velt Hospital Today 


Leon. Gilbert Simon, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City, will have an appendicitis op- 
eration in the Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York, this morning under a local anaes- 
thetic. The operation will be performed 
by Dr. Henry Cave. Mr. Simon had an 
attack during his California speaking trip. 





BUCKNER IN ST. LOUIS 

Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life, was the outstanding vis- 
itor at the two days’ district meeting 
of the New York Life at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, this week. Four hun- 
dred agents attended. An anecdote he 
told reporters about Calvin Coolidge’s 
caution as a director—wanting to know 
what each innovation cost the company, 
if anything—was widely syndicated in the 
newspapers. 





KLINGMAN ADVANCED 


W. W. Klingman, in charge of the 
agency division of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has been made a 
vice-president of the Society. Formerly, 
he was a second vice-president. 
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Life Publishing Company has graciously permitted this reproduction of William Balfour-Ker’s 
“The Hurry Call,” first printed in LIFE, December 3rd, 1904. 





HE nation paid a special honor to its mothers 
on May tenth. Presents and tokens of 
family love made Mother’s Day memorable. 

But while more than 2,000,000 women passed safely 
through childbirth last year, 16,000 died. More than 
10,000 of these women might have been saved if they 
had received proper prenatal and maternity care and 
skilful assistance. What was not done for them, how- 
ever, can be done for prospective mothers. 


The one way and the only way that a woman can 
escape some of the hazards of motherhood is to consult 
a doctor skilled in maternity cases immediately after she 
receives her first message from the stork, promising a 
most precious gift. 


Or if, for financial reasons, she is unable to consult a 
physician, she will probably find in most progressive 
communities a Maternity Center where she will be 
given sympathetic and expert guidance. She may be 
told that she needs a change of diet, or more rest. She 
may require immediate medical or surgical care. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Freperick H. Ecxer, PresipENT 


Her doctor or the Center will explain the laws of nature 
which she must obey in order to avoid needless suffering 
—perhaps tragedy. And she will be given necessary 
instructions for safeguarding her baby as well as herself. 
Every woman who is to become a mother should have. 
an early physical examination, including a blood pres 
sure test and other tests invariably given in the great 
institutions which are teaching the world how to avoid 
dangers and anxieties formerly considered inevitable. 
These institutions have proved that modern scientific 
attention will reduce the deathrate among mothers more 
than two-thirds. 

The mother-to-be should remain under her doctor's 
care, or under the guidance of the Maternity Center, 
until the stork has kept his promise and this happy 
message can be sent out—“Mother and child are doing 
well.” 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will gladly 
mail free, “Information for Expectant Mothers,” and a 
booklet describing the work done at a well-conducted 
Maternity Center. Ask for Booklets 5-EU-31. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Maptson Ave., New York, N. Y. 


© 1931 M. L. 1. CO. 
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Prominent Men Speak 
At Chicago Congress 


FOUR EASTERNERS AMONG THEM 
C. C. Weber of Union Central Elected 


President of Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters; John A. Reyn- 
olds on Trusteeship 





Close to 700 Illinois life underwriters 
attended the first joint sales congress 
sponsored by the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters and the [Illinois 
Association of Life Underwriters last 


Friday at the Hotel Sherman. Numer- 
ous phases of modern-day life underwrit- 
ing were included in the program and 
speakers were nationally prominent gen- 
eral agents, company officials and trust 
company officers. 

The speakers included Holgar J. John- 
son, Pittsburgh, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life; J. E. Kavanagh, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life; Vash Young, New York, Equitable 
Life; James A. Fulton, president of the 
Home Life of New York, and John A. 
Reynolds, president of the Detroit Life. 

Newly elected officers for the Illinois 
Association were announced as follows: 
C. C. Weber, Union Central, Springfield, 
president, succeeding Herbert Hendricks 
of Peoria; N. T. Blanchard, State Mu- 
tual, Peoria, second vice-president; Hol- 
ley Wilson, Massachusetts Mutual, Dan- 
ville. was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The speech of welcome was made by 
Harry A. Wheeler, vice-chairman and 
director of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, who discussed present day bus- 
iness conditions. S. T. Whatley, past- 
president of the National Association, 
represented President George. E. Lack- 
ey, who was unable to be present. 


Reynolds Discusses Trusteeship 

One of the outstanding speeches of the 
congress was that by Mr. Reynolds, who 
discussed “Trusteeship.” He expressed 
the opinion that the remarkable devel- 
opment of life insurance in this country 
has come about through three important 
innovations, the first being the institu- 
tion of the settlement option as a means 
of minimizing lump sum settlements; the 
second being the adoption of the inheri- 
tance tax laws, and the third the adop- 
tion of the war risk plan by the govern- 
ment which showed the value of life 
insurance to millions of men. The fear 
of some men that life insurance lump 
sum settlements would bring about the 
waste of life insurance money has made 
the optional settlement a strong selling 
tactor, he said. He showed that the banks 
have developed the trust movement large- 
ly because of the failure of agents to 
properly arrange optional settlements. 
He presented the thought that agents in 
the smaller towns and cities can develop 
considerable new life insurance business 
by selling policies in favor of the banks 
to protect collateral and unsecured loans 
as well as other indebtedness. 

The life insurance agent who fails to 
sell business insurance to close corpora- 
tions in the smaller communities is re- 
miss in his duty, said Mr. Reynolds, es- 
pecially where the welfare of the com- 
munity depends upon such concerns. 

Life insurance, he said, is now being 


developed by banks as an integral part 
of an investment program. Such a pro- 
gram, he said, is fundamentally sound 
because it usually calls for the lapsing 
of the policy when the estate goal is 
reached. It is the patriotic duty of life 
underwriters to make their business a 
profession, he said. 

Holgar J. Johnson spoke on “What 
Makes A Sale,” and emphasized that 
much depends upon the prestige and au- 
thority of the salesman. Life underwrit- 
ers need to know not only their own 
business but the other fellow’s as well, 
he said. 

Kavanagh A Speaker 

Vice-President Kavanagh of the Met- 
ropolitan, speaking on “Merchandising 
Insurance Products,” emphasized that an 
application is not an application until the 
prospect has signed his name on the 
dotted line. He likened insurance com- 
panies to factories manufacturing protec- 
tion which is made to order to fit in- 
dividuals, but which can be sold either 
wholesale or retail. The value of field 
men soliciting group contract was em- 
phasized by Mr. Kavanagh when he 
showed how employers can be put to 
work on the sale of individual policies. 
A thorough knowledge of one contract 
was pointed to as an important phase 
in selling. Rate books should be left 
at home, he said, and the agent should 
be thoroughly conversant with the sev- 
eral optional settlements and the other 
important features in the contracts. 

“A Fortune to Share” was the subject 
of the talk by Mr. Young. He pointed 
out that life insurance salesmen can de- 
velop considerable business by just being 
thoughtful and helpful in their dealings 
with other persons. The best cure for a 
wrong mental attitude, he said, is action. 





DR. W. W. PALMER DEAD 





One of Most Highly Respected Medical 
Examiners in New York City; End 
Came in Hospital 

Dr. Walter Warren Palmer, chief med- 
ical examiner in New York City for 
the Connecticut Mutual, died in a hos- 
pital here on May 15 at 3 o’clock in the 
morning. An operation, following intes- 
tinal trouble, had been unsuccessful. 

No medical examiner in the city was 
held in higher regard. Upon his exami- 
nation and sole judgment the Connecti- 
cut Mutual took its limit, no matter how 
many other physicians were on the case. 
He was 59 years old. 





BOSTON’S “ALL STAR CAST” 

A number of well known Boston life 
insurance men addressed the luncheon 
meeting of the Boston Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association at the Boston City Club 
yesterday. The speakers, introduced as 
an “all star cast” by Harry H. Kay, pres- 
ident of the association, were: Alex S. 
Browne, New York Life general agent; 
Paul F. Clark, John Hancock general 
agent; Charles H. Jones, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, and James M. Woodhouse, Union 
Central general agent. 


ON SEATTLE VISIT 
John R. Hardin, president, and Oliver 
Thurman, vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies, Mutual Benefit Life, 
are in Seattle attending an agency meet- 
ing of the company. 








Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 


field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 




















Best Industrial and Ordinary Protection Under Colonial Policies 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


33 Years in Business 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 


OPENINGS FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS IN 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA CONNECTICUT 














HUNTER ON DISABILITY CLAIMS 





Cost to Company of Heart Trouble and 
Tuberculosis Above Average; Acci- 
dent Below Average 


In an interesting paper presented be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America in New York City 
this week, Arthur Hunter, vice-president 


‘and chief actuary of the New York Life, 


gave some pertinent information. on dis- 
ability claims. He cited the approximate 
cost to the company of disability claims 
under the principal causes, such as acci- 
dent, heart disease, tuberculosis, neuras- 
thenia, rheumatism and cancer. 

Mr. Hunter’s researches, which are 
based on disability claims under policies 
with a face amount of nearly $100,000, 
indicate that the cost to the company of 
insanity, tuberculosis, blindness, asthma 
and bronchitis is distinctly above the av- 
erage; while that from accident, cancer 
and gastric ulcers is distinctly below the 
average. One of the unexpected features 
of his paper was that claims for disabil- 
ity benefits approved on account of heart 
trouble cost more than the average 
claims. 





N. Y. SUICIDES INCREASE 


More people committed suicide in New 
York State in 1930 than in any previous 
year, according to Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Jr., state commissioner of health. The 
total number who took their lives was 
2,345, a rate of 18.6 per 100,000 popula- 
tion or 22% above the average rate for 
the last five years. The increase oc- 
curred mainly among men, the number 
rising from 1,563 in 1929 to 1,760 in 1930. 
Among women, the increase was slight, 
from 574 to 585. 





T. P. ROGERS TO RETIRE 

After more than twenty-five years of 
service with the Bankers Life, T. P. 
Rogers, agency manager at Cedar Rapids, 
la., is retiring. His partner, F. W. Dar- 
ling, will continue as manager of the 
Cedar Rapids agency. Last year this 
agency was second high among the com- 
pany’s sixty-one agencies in production. 





WRIGHT CAMPAIGN RESULTS 

Acacia Mutual Life fieldmen wrote $6,- 
410,000 life insurance in honor of Coke 
S. Wright, branch manager at Birming- 
ham, Ala., for the company, during April. 
“Match Coke’s Twenty Years With $20,- 
000” was the campaign slogan. April 
marked Mr. Wright’s twentieth year with 
Acacia. 





FORTY YEARS WITH GUARDIAN 

Arthur Niemeyer, manager at Belle- 
ville, L. I. for the Guardian Life, re- 
cently completed forty years of service 
with the company. 





PRUDENTIAL GROUP INCREASES 





Fifty-seven Group Policies Written Dur- 
ing Past Few Months Granting 
$28,438,450 Insurance : 

The Prudential continues to find group 
life insurance gaining in favor as a means 
of protection for wage earners. During 
the past few months 14,252 lives have 
been so covered with fifty-seven group 
policies issued by the company. The 
total amount of insurance involved is 
$28,438,450. 

In the majority of cases the group poli- 
cies were of the contributory type, em- 
ployes sharing premium payments with 
company. No medical examinations were 
required in any of the cases. Many types 
of businesses are represented. 





NEW BANKERS LIFE AGENCY 

The establishment of a home office 
agency in Des Moines has been an- 
nounced by the Bankers Life of Iowa 
following the retirement of C. H. Rosen- 
baum, who has served as agency man- 
ager for the company in Des Moines 
since 1916, Marvin E. Lewis, formerly 
a regional supervisor for the company, 
will be in charge of the home office 
agency. He will have the title of su- 
pervisor. 





CUPPLES COMPANY GROUP 


The Cupples Co. of St. Louis has ex- 
tended its group contract with the 
Equitable Society so that it now totals 
$815,000. The new contract provides $545,- 
000 on the contributory plan. The orig- 
inal policy, written back in 1919, pro- 
vides $270,000, entire cost paid by the 
company. W. S. White and Group Su- 
pervisor T. J. Brownlee, Jr., of the M. A. 
Nelson agency, St. Louis, handled the 
extension. 





SUICIDES IN GERMANY 


According to the Deutsche Versiche- 
rungs Zeitung Germany shows the larg- 
est figure in suicides. During a period 
when in Europe there were 50,000 sui- 
cides reported, 16,000 were in Germany. 





N. J. UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


Colonel Charles R. Blunt, Commission- 
er of Labor of New Jersey, has been 
requested by Governor Larson to make 
a comprehensive study of unemployment 
insurance for the state. 





Generally speaking, the suicide rate is 
higher for large cities than for country 
districts, reports the New York Life. In 
the years before the telephone, automo- 
bile, phonograph, moving pictures and 
radio the loneliness and hardships of 
farm life contributed toward a compara- 
tively high rate of suicide in country dis- 
tricts. 





A HSA SNORE Ra 
THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Calls your attention to the fact that during 1930, when 
bond values generally showed a decline, the market value 
of the Company’s Bonds showed a substantial increase. 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 





BAKER-SHAW AGENCY 
401 Graybar Bldg. 
New York 
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OW YOu LAN INSURE 


YOUR RENEWALS ..... 
protect your income at low cos 


Here is a new form of insurance 
—a policy designed especially for the 
life underwriter, to protect him 
against loss of income due to the 
death of a policy holder. 


Now, at low cost, and by a single 
premium, a life underwriter can be 
sure he will be paid all renewal com- 
missions, in event a policy holder dies. 

You can take advantage of this 
new protection now. Your application 
can be made by mail. 

Leadinglife underwritersthrough- 
out America are endorsing this new 
policy as a big forward step in the 
protection of a life underwriter’s in- 
come. Incorporated in Minnesota 
and subject to the stringent insur- 
ance code of that state, this company 
provides for its policy holders every 
proper safeguard. 


You can easily figure how much 
income you would lose, if your larg- 
est policy holder were to die, today. 
With a new Guaranteed Renewals 
policy, your income is assured. 

The cost of this new assurance is 
low and you should learn the facts 
in order to protect yourself against 
income loss. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below. We will send you, 
without obligation, your copy of 
the booklet entitled “Insure Your 
Renewals.”’ Also, we will send you a 
sample policy and any further 
information you may want. 


GUARANTEED RENEWALS CORPORATION 











GUARANTEED RENEWALS CORPORATION 
Rand Tower, Minneapolis 


income policies. 


Please send me your booklet ‘Insure Your Renewals,” 





Address 











RAND TOWER @ MINNEAPOLIS 
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Prudential to Issue 
New Annuity Contract 


INCOME BEGINS AT AGE _ 60 





Deferred Annuity To Be Offered Will 
Guarantee Minimum Return of 
Amount Paid Company 





The newest contract to be announced 
by the Prudential is a Deferred Annuity 
with a Guaranteed Minimum Return, es- 
pecially adaptable to the person who de- 
sires a retirement income beginning at 
age 60 and who wishes a guaranteed 
minimum return of the amount paid to 
the company. Formal announcement of 
the new policy was made last week by 
President Edward D. Duffield. The pol- 
icy will be issued beginning June’1, on 
both male and female lives, at ages 
20 to 55 inclusive. 

This contract will be issued without 
evidence of insurability and may be pur- 
chased by many persons not eligible for 
regular life insurance. A provision in- 
cluded in the contract gives the annui- 
tant, upon furnishing satisfactory evi- 
dence of insurability, the option of con- 
verting the contract at any time to a 
regular Endowment-at-age-60 policy in 
the amount of $1,500 for each $10 of 
monthly income provided under the An- 
nuity contract. 

In case of such conversion the new 
policy would bear the original date and 
the premium payable after conversion 
would be that for the original age at 
issue, The difference in back premiums 
would not be charged as the reserve 
under the original contract would be 
equal to the reserve required under the 
new life insurance policy. This conver- 
sion privilege should appear attractive to 
those suffering from some physical im- 
pairment that may cause rejection for 
regular life insurance but which may 
later disappear. ‘ 

150 Months’ Guarantee 

The Retirement Annuity contract pro- 
vides for the payment of a life income 
in monthly instalments beginning on the 
anniversary of the policy nearest to the 
60th birthday of the annuitant and calls 
for the payment of premiums up to the 
time the annuity payments begin. 

The annuity payments are guaranteed 
for 150 months in any event. If the an- 
nuitant should die after receiving the 
first annuity payment, but before 150 
monthly payments had been received, the 
annuity payments would be continued to 
the beneficiary until 150 payments in all 
had been made. In event of the death 
of the annuitant prior to the date on 
which the annuity payments begin; the 
contract calls for a return of all premi- 
ums paid without interest or the cash 
surrender value of the contract, which- 
ever is the larger. 

Here are some specimen rates and cash 
surrender values for the new contract on 
the $10 monthly income basis: 


Age at Annual Cash Value 
Issue Premium in 10 Years 
20 $20.00 $190.00 
30 31.80 321.00 
40 57.25 605.00 
50 137.55 1,500.00 


After premiums have been paid for at 
least two full years the contract may be 
surrendered for cash or for a paid-up 
Deferred Annuity, payable at the same 
time and in the same manner as the 
original annuity. 





CAPITAL. STOCK REDUCED 


A reduction in the capital stock of the 
Inter-Southern Life from $3,500,000 to 
$1,032,550 was approved last week by In- 
surance Commissioner Bush W. Allin of 
Kentucky and Attorney General J. W. 
Cammack. 





TO LAUNCH NEW POLICY 
The National Life of Vermont will very 
shortly place on the market a Family 
Income Policy. The rates have been in- 
cluded in the company’s new rate book 
which was issued last week. 


Death of W. O. MacGill 
Felt by Baltimore Life 


LONG IN COMPANY’S' SERVICE 





Life President Was Seventy-three Years 
of Age; Had Been in 
Failing Health 





Following a long period of service with 
the company, William Osko MacGill, 
president of the Baltimore Life, died last 
week after an illness of a few days. He 
was 73 years of age and had been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1882. 

During the last two years Mr. Mac- 
Gill had been in failing health although 
he continued to devote much time and 
attention to the erection of the new 
building put up by his company at the 
corner of Charles and Saratoga streets 
in Baltimore. 

Mr. MacGill became associated with 
the Baltimore Life when it was formed 
in 1882 as a mutual oranization. He 
served as secretary of the company until 
1918, when he was elected president to 
succeed the late Frank S. Strobridge. 

Surviving him are a son, Howard L. 
MacGill, and a daughter, Mrs. H. Mar- 
shall Price. Two granddaughters, Eliz- 
abeth MacGill and Dorothy H. Price, 
also survive. 

Funeral services were held last Satur- 
day at the home, 2208 Garrison Avenue, 
Baltimore. Burial took place in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 





ARTHUR B. COLVILLE DEATH 





Sun Life Counsel Succumbed to Throat 
Infection; Result of Business 
Trip to Peru 
Arthur B. Colville, counsel of the Sun 
Life of Canada, died last week after a 
long illness from a throat infection which 
developed while he was in Peru last sum- 

mer on business for the company. 

Prior to the war Mr. Colville was vice- 
president and general counsel of the Cen- 
tral Ontario Power Co. He went into 
the war early in its progress but a se- 
vere operation resulted in his being in- 
valided back to Canada. He joined the 
Sun Life in 1919. 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL MEET 


Many worthwhile educational talks 
will be given at the fifty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Association of Agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, to be held 
at the home office in Milwaukee, July 20; 
21 and 22. Among the speakers will be 
Vice-President M. J. Cleary and Dr. 
Charles E. Albright. 





McLAIN IN ST. LOUIS 


James A. McLain, vice-president of the 
Guardian Life, made a St. Louis address 
while there recently. April was ob- 
served as McLain month in the Guar- 
dian. 








GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEW GERMAN POLICY 





Called the Insurance Savings; Issued by 
Allianz and Stuttgarter; Descrip- 
tion of the Terms 
The Allianz and Stuttgarter Life In- 
surance Co. is offering a new form of 
policy called “Versicherungssparbrief” 
(Insurance Savings Policy). Against one 
payment of 100 marks the company will 
pay to the assured after ten years the 
sum of 160 marks. In case assured should 
die before the end of ten years the en- 
tire 160 marks falls due; incase he should 
die within the first year after the policy 
has been written the 100 marks will be 
returned in full, without interest. No 
physical examination or warranties as to 
condition of health are required at any 
time. The two chief benefits claimed for 
this policy are for the assured that lapses 
due to the inability to pay later pre- 
miums are eliminated; and for the com- 
pany that all such premiums can be used 
for long term investments at better re- 
turns than other premium income. The 
premium as well as the final payment of 
160 marks are not subject to income but 
to death taxation, in case paid due to 
death of assured before the ten years 
have run out. The company expects a 
substantial premium income will be de- 

rived from this form of policy. 


ABRAHAM BLOCK PROMOTED 

Abraham Block, who has been attached 
to the Essex County district of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the district. 








RECORDS IN PERSISTENCE 

With the imoressive record of 874 
weeks of consecutive weekly production, 
Albert J. Thomas, Davenport representa- 
tive of the Massachusetts Mutual, leads 
the company’s weekly producers. In sec- 
ond place comes John W. Wulf of Cleve- 
land with 740 weeks to his credit. 





TO MOVE IN NEW BUILDING 

Officials and employes of the Amer- 
ican Central Life of Indianapolis are 
preparing to move into the company’s 
new building, one of the finest in Indi- 
anapolis. Tentative plans are being made 
for the dedication of the new building 
the end of May. 






















Retirement Income 


Family Income Plans 


Annuities Endowments 
Business 
Insurance 

Investment Insurance. 

A policy to fit every life insurance need. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE,INDIANA 


SUGGESTING, NEW DOLE SCHEME 





British Trades Union Congress Proposes 
Non-Contributory Plan with 
Levy on Incomes 

The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress is to put before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance its proposals for a non-contrib- 
utory scheme financed by a special levy 
on incomes, whether derived from earn- 
ings, profits or investments. The Coun- 
cil will also suggest a revision of the 
rates of benefit. 

At present the dole is costing the coun- 
try $500,000,000 a year, part of which is 
drawn from insurance funds contributed 
to by employers, the balance being made 
up from public funds. The idea is to 
entirely scrap the insurance. It is pro- 
posed that even the small contribution 
paid by the worker is to be discarded 
and the sum of $660,000,000 is to be found 
for out-of-works by means of a levy of 
1% on all incomes exceeding $1,250, al- 
though the very people who will contrib- 
ute to this sum will themselves be in- 
eligible to draw any compensation if 
they should fall on evil days. 





LOW BRITISH DEATH RATE 





Vital Statistics Record for 1930 Shows 
New Low Record; Birth Rate 
Equals Record 
Vital statistics for 1930 just issued by 
the British Registrar-General show that 
year to have been noteworthy for equal- 
ing the lowest recorded birth-rate and 
establishing a new low-record death 

rate. 

According to the quarterly returns 
furnished by local registrars, 649,430 live 
births and 455,397 deaths (excluding still- 
births) were registered in England and 
Wales in the year 1930. The natural in- 
crease of population, by excess of births 
over deaths, was, therefore, 194,033, the 
average annual increase in the preceding 
five years having been 191,824. The 
number of persons married during the 
year was 629,396. 

Provisional rates for England and 
Wales in 1930 per 1,000 of the estimated 
population at the middle of the year were 
as follows: Marriage-rate, 15.8; live 
birth-rate, 16.3; death-rate, 11.4. 

The number of stillbirths per 1,000 
total births (including stillbirths) was 
41, and infant mortality was 60 per 1,000 
live births. The birth-rate was the same 
as that for 1929, which was the lowest 
recorded; the death-rate was 2.0 below 
that for 1929 and was the lowest on rec- 
ord, being 0.2 below the rates for 1923 
and 1926, the previous lowest. The in- 
fant mortality rate was also the lowest 
on record, being 5 per 1,000 below that 
for 1928, the previous lowest, and 14 per 
1,000 below that for 1929. The marriage- 
rate of 15.8 is the same as that for last 
year, which was the highest recorded 
since 1921. 





Sales Tip—People are not interested in 
things or products. They are interested 
in themselves. Every successful sales 
effort must therefore be constructed not 
to create desire (it is already there) but 
to direct those desires to the thing of 
service we have to sell—Keith Clevenger 
in Advertising Outdoors. 
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Nasense, “You, In- 
corporated”—that 
is, you and your family 
—are a growing busi- 
ness! You are their 
“president” and their 
capital. 
Will the“firm’ always 
be in good financial 
standing—even if it 
loses its “‘president”’ ? 
Our new Atna Family 
Income Policy assures 
that it will. 


May we tell you how? 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AL TNA-IZE 


Perhaps you 
are too good 
to them NOW 

















OUR inclination 
may be to give 
them everything they 
want—but suppose 
you were taken from 
them, would ""WANT” 
be spelt in capital 
letters ? 


Our new 4tna Family 
Income Policy is worthy 
of every family man’s 
consideration. 

May we tell you about it? 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AETNA-IZE 


@ 


fama Late 


Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Linked 


to every AE tna-izer’s locality 


A National Advertising Campaign such as 
the Aitna Life is conducting this year 
through The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Literary Digest, is only as effective as 
its weakest link. The weakness generally 
is no direct, aggressive measure for con- 
verting the interest such advertising creates 
into actual sales. But no such weakness 
exists in the Aitna Life campaign. Every 
fEtna-izer throughout the country has at 
his disposal without cost a series of local 
newspaper advertisements, in mat form, 
linking up directly with the National ad- 
vertisements. These advertisements, like 
the samples reproduced here, are single 
column, 7 inch. They all carry the same 
conspicuous, identifying border. They pro- 
vide for the A&tna-izer's own name and 
address. They bring public interest into 
direct contact with the man who is author- 
ized to convert possibilities into actualities. 
They provide a strong, effective final link. 


@ 





The tna Life’s New Home 











An Architectural Masterpiece 


















They couldn't do 
without you. But 
if they had to..? 


‘ 















OULD there be 
asteady income 
to maintain the stand. 
ardof living youhave. 
established for them? 
Would their school- 
ing go on without 
interruption? 

Your answer can 
easily be “yes” with 
fEtna’s new Family 
Income Policy. 


May we tell you more 
about it? 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AETNA-IZE 



















To a father 
who has bought 
an easy chair 





UPPOSE that chair 
should suddenly 
become just a memo- 
ry of a devoted daddy? 
Would your family 
be able to carry on as 
you would want them 
to? Our new Aina 
Family Income Policy 
assures that they will! 
It will fit your bud- 
get, too. 
May we tell you more 

about it? 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AETNA-IZE 


@ 
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Finding Sales Power 
Within the Prospect 

VIEWS OF EARL J. FOSTER 

Agents Too Often Make Mistake of 


Trying to Supply All This 
Power 








The most effective sales power lies 
within the mind and heart of your pros- 
pect, says Earl J. Foster of the Roches- 
ter agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
writing in the company “Radiator.” Peo- 
ple—all people—are full of humor, trag- 
edy, passionate human longings, hopes 
and fears, if only you can turn these 
forces loose, he says. In order to cause 
your prospects to supply this sales power 
in the interview, it is not only necessary 
to have a thorough understanding of all 
phases of the business and subjects cor- 
related to it, but of people. 

Here are some further thoughts from 
Mr. Foster’s intelligent article: 

“There are two sources of the power 
supplied in the sale: the agent and the 
prospect. Too often the agent makes the 
mistake of trying to supply all this 
power. His job is rather to release the 
magic spring which will turn loose the 
sales power from within the prospect 
himself. 

Developing a Need 

“Too many of us rely entirely upon an 
explanation of our contract or proposi- 
tion, without developing any need or 
making our prospect want anything we 
have to offer, no matter how pretty it 
looks. Try sometime to frame up a 
sales talk wherein everything you say 
(either a question or leading statement) 
is designed to call for some reply from 
your prospect. Do not fear that he will 
resent it. He will not if your questions 
are carefully worded and properly ar- 
ranged. Furthermore you will make 
enough direct assertions in spite of your- 
self. If carefully guided, your prospect 
can supply a great deal more sales power 
than you yourself can possibly supply. 
If he is driven by this power from with- 
in himself to purchase insurance, he 
really enjoys it and will enjoy paying 
the premiums in the future. 

“I do not mean that this technique in 
any way takes the place of a thorough 
knowledge of life insurance and an ex- 
planation of its many benefits given at 
the right time. Such.an explanation, 
however, if given before the sparring 
stage in the interview has passed, can 
not be depended upon to make a sale. 


What Knowledge Implies 


“Knowledge of the life insurance busi- 
ness is absolutely essential. Most of us 
however mistake a knowledge of ‘life in- 
surance’ for a knowledge of the ‘life in- 
surance business.’ You may know all 
there is to know about rates, cash values, 
dividends, reserves, mortality, loading, 
etc. But if you do not know how to let 
more and more people know that you 
are competent to serve them; if you have 
not acquired that warm, friendly, helpful, 
unselfish spirit; if you know nothing 
about other kinds of business; if you do 
not know what credit means; if you can- 
not talk about Mr. Prospect’s family and 
business in his language; if you do not 
know how to make him feel that you 
are a man who understands him and his 
many problems; if you do not know how 
to get that sympathetic meeting of the 
minds; then you haven’t a complete 
knowledge of the life insurance business. 

“You will always be searching for that 
seemingly magic something which your 
successful fellow agent possesses. We 
all need to know our policy contracts 
forward and backward, but we should 
not become lopsided from a completeness 
of that knowledge and a lack of knowl- 
edge of people.” 





SCHWARTZ AGENCY MOVES 
The I. K. Schwartz Agency of the 
Northwestern National Life in Newark 
has moved into new quarters in the 
National Newark Building there. The 
agency is about three years old. 


G. S. NOLLEN COMMENTS 


Bankers Life President Tells of Com- 
pany’s Progress; Praises Stabiliz- 
ing Influence of Insurance 
Addressing an audience of nearly 300 
policyholders of the Bankers Life at the 
home office in Des Moines recently, 
President Gerard S. Nollen said that the 
company, with almost a billion dollars 
of life insurance in force, ranks eigh- 
teenth among the 350 United States com- 
panies in ordinary insurance in force. 
The occasion was the annual meeting of 

the company. 

Mr. Nollen paid a tribute to the sta- 
bilizing influence of life insurance in the 
business world, asserting that “during 
this period of economic difficulty the 
situation would be far more serious if it 
were not for the tremendous volume of 
insurance in force throughout the coun- 
try.” He declared also that there has 
been no reduction of employment in the 
business, thus further contributing to the 
stabilizing of general business. 








W. K. MAGRUDER’S ROUTINE 





Program Laid Out for Day by Connecti- 
cut Mutual General Agent 
in Baltimore 


Most general agents (and agents for 
that matter) try to work according to 
definite schedule, accounting for each 
hour of the day. Here is the daily rou- 
tine planned by Warren K. Magruder 
general agent for the Connecticut Mutual 
in Baltimore, and given in the Manager’s 
Magazine: 


9 to 10:30 A. M.—Interviewing agents about 
daily problems, arranging appointments for the 
following day, discussing with agents their per- 
sonal problems (finances, etc.). 

10:30 to 11 A. M.—Dictating. 

11 to 12 Noon—Available for supervisory work 
(case problems). 

12:00 to 2 P. M:—Lunch with agents or pros- 
pective agents. 

2 to 3 P. M.—Conference with cashier on frogt 
office problems—checking note situation, bank 
balance, advances, reinstatements, etc. 

3 to 4 P. M.—lInterviews with prospective 
agents, letters to prospective agents. : 

4 to 6 P. M.—Helping agents to work out in- 
surance needs, proposals, programs, checking 
over day’s work, planning next day’s work, dis- 
— underwriting problems and personal prob. 
ems. 

Two or three afternoons each month will be 
lost from business work due to outside activi- 
ties such as charitable organizations and under- 
writing meetings. 

Certain lunch periods, average probably three 
or four days a month, will be segregated for out- 
side interests. 





MISS. OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Officers of the Mississippi Association 
of Life Underwriters were re-elected for 
the coming year at the association meet- 
ing held recently in Jackson. They 
are as follows: E. H. Hix, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, president; Bernon 
Holleman, agency supervisor, Home Life 
of New York, first vice-president; Emil 
Golden, New York Life, second vice- 
president; Harry O’Steen, Lamar Life, 
secretary and treasurer; and S. R. Whit- 
ten, Jr., general agent, Home Life of New 
York, national executive committeeman. 





PRUDENTIAL ATHLETIC ASS’N 


John Ray, assistant manager of Divi- 
sion L of the Prudential, has been elect- 
ed president of the company’s athletic 
association. This organization has 9,000 
members among the home office force in 
Newark and is well known in athletic 
circles as it has held a number of cham- 
pionships. 





ELY IN PENSONAL PRODUCTION 


Franklin P, Ely, general agent for the 
Home Life of New York at Rochester, 
N. Y., has resigned as general agent to 
devote his time to personal production 
for the Home. No successor has yet 
been announced. 





TO MERGE WITH THE KOSMOS 
The Dutch Life Insurance Co. “De 
Nederlanden of 1845” is ready to take 
over the Kosmos on very favorable con- 
ditions. 


Helpful Suggestions On 
Dividend Application 

PYRAMIDING THE PROTECTION 

Wisdom in Policyholder’s Sticking to 


Original Premium Outlay Set and 
Accumulating Dividends 








How the dividend returns of a life in- 
surance company should be looked upon 
and used is intelligently discussed in the 
Mutual Life publication “Points.” It is 
pointed out that their value should be 
stressed by the agent, and yet, he should 
not overemphasize them to the degree 
that the policyholder may want to use 
them constantly to reduce his premiums. 

It is probable that the average care- 
ful man when buying a policy has a clear 
realization of its value to him and has 
decided to make a certain outlay of 
money periodically for the insurance it 
represents, says “Points.” It is likely 
that he holds a thought of annual divi- 
dends in connection with this insurance 
—even thought of a probable percentage 
refund; but this thought or expectation 
of a refund does not affect his determi- 
nation as to outlay for his life insurance 
—at least, it doesn’t at first. It is well 
from all viewpoints to strengthen this 
original thought of outlay and to point 
out that this gross outlay will under cer- 
tain conditions automatically every year 
increase his insurance protection without 
requiring larger deposit. 

There is wisdom in adhering to the 
intention of periodically making the en- 
tire outlay upon which the insured has 
originally determined as the amount he 
will deposit to secure protection for the 
original amount under the policy. 


An Easy Way of Increasing the Coverage 


The Mutual Life advocates the appli- 
cation of dividends to the purchase of 
dividend additions, because this applica- 
tion of the dividends gives the insured 
a year by year increase in his insurance 
protection—without medical examination 
or additional deposit. Dividend additions 
are paid-up as each dividend is applied 
for the purchase of such additions; and 
after such an addition is made no part 
of the premium payable in ensuing years 
is required to maintain it in force. The 
dividends, in other words, buy paid-up 
insurance and in a sense pyramid the 
insured’s protection. In fact, dividend 
additions themselves participate in divi- 
dend apportionment, and they according- 
ly increase subsequent dividends. 

The increases in life insurance protec- 
tion through the application of dividends 
to the purchase of dividend additions are 
substantial, varying with type of policy 
contract. Over a course of ten to twen- 
ty years these increases run upward 
from 25% of the face amount of the 
policy. 





ANNUAL PREMIUM ANALYSIS 


Analysis of a recent month’s business 
of the Connecticut Mutual by Vice-Pres- 
ident Harold F. Larkin reveals figures of 
interest to life insurance men every- 
where. Recognition is general, first, that 
policies with annual premiums persist 
better than those written on any other 
basis, and, second, that the expense in- 
cident to collection of premiums is small- 
est where annual premiums are con- 
cerned. 





PERMITS $10,000 NON-MEDICAL 


A bill permitting life companies to 
write up to $10,000 an a single life with- 
out requiring the insured to undergo a 
medical examination has automatically 
become a law in Oklahoma without the 
governor’s signature. 





“FUNERAL” CONTEST 


The Salt Lake City branch of the Con- 
tinental Life is holding a contest based 
on a “funeral for Alibi Ike.” The agent 


with the fewest applications is to play 
“Tke.” 
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INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 





Will Receive More Attention in Con- 
ventions of Life Underwriters’ 
Association 
That the National Association of Life 
Underwriters will give more attention 
to problems of Industrial insurance 
agents is believed in the business. 
Charles Thompson, Metropolitan Life 
manager in Seattle, and vice-president 
of the National Association, has been 
paying particular attention to the prob- 
lems of the Industrial agent in travels 
about the country. The National Asso- 
ciation is closely watching the experi- 
ments being conducted this year by the 
Cleveland association which has started 
an Industrial section as part of the as- 

sociation’s activities. 





PASS WISCONSIN TAX BILL 


The Severson Bill, which raises the an- 
nual tax on domestic life companies in 
Wisconsin from 3 to 34%% on gross in- 
come, passed the assembly and has been 
signed by Governor LaFollette. Sena- 
tor Severson said he expects the meas- 
ure to increase state revenue from this 
source $300,000 annually. 





POLICYHOLDERS INTERESTED 


Policyholders of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life requested service or informa- 
tion on a total of 2,386 iterhs follow- 
ing the mailing of the company’s 1931 
Policyholders Magazine, according to re- 
ports from the home office. Informa- 
tion on retirement income was responsi- 
ble for the largest number of inquiries. 





T. P. DAVIS ANNIVERSARY 
Thomas P. Davis, purchasing agent of 
the Travelers, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary of service with the company 
last week. He was the recipient of many 
flowers and gifts. 
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Million Dollar Writer Increased 
Production by Method and Ads 


While Intensive and Persistent Advertising Is Feature of 
Ernest H. Earley’s Success His Own Philosophy of 
Selling Is the Chief Feature 


A million dollar producer who could 
increase his production both as to num- 
ber of lives and volume during a pe- 
riod of depression such as is being expe- 
rienced by the business world in gen- 
eral commands attention especially if 
that increase is due to method. Ernest 
H. Earley of 16 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, has had such an increase and he 
attributes his success to his plan of op- 
erating which, broadly speaking, is a mid- 
dle ground between elaborate analysis, 
long preparation of the approach and the 
high-pressure one-interview type of sell- 
ing. But back of this is a definite plan 
of advertising. “If I were asked to make 
one simple statement as to why my pro- 
duction in a depressed year had increased 
over my previous year’s production,” he 
says, “I would say it was due to more 
strenuous advertising. In those mediums 
in which I have already taken space I 
increased the space for the coming year 
and have also increased to some extent 
the mailing matter which I will send out.” 

In 1930 Mr. Earley produced 117 lives 
for a total of $1,804,500 against a rec- 
ord for 1929 of 107 lives for $1,558,000. 


A Philosophy of Selling 


“It is my belief that the work of a 
lifé insurance man is made doubly hard 
by his own aggressive sales tactics in 
an effort to force immediate action from 
the insured,” says Mr. Earley in de- 
scribing his method and philosophy. “For 
some types of individuals I imagine that 
is the most effective way to work, but 
it is my impression that from the long 
haul point of view that one who makes 
calls with the ideas of discussing spe- 
cific insurance recommendation when, as, 
and if the insured seems inclined to con- 
sider them, will in the long run have a 
larger increasing and consistent produc- 
tion. 

“That particular philosophy of life in- 
surance solicitation may result in the 


few number of interviews recorded as 
contrasted with the number of calls 
made. However, my definition of that 


word may be rather exacting and is done 
so in order that I may always know that 
I have not lagged in my concrete pre- 
sentations. I feel that I can discuss in 
a general way with a client the value 
of insurance and the advantages of it, 
but unless I discuss a concrete plan that 
fits into his situation and which seems 
to be considered to some extent by the 
client I will not consider it an interview.” 
Between the two extreme methods of 
elaborate preparation and the forcing in- 
terview Mr. Earley finds a middle course 
that has been very effective for him. 
“One can make calls only and reduce 
oneself to a caller, or one can then pass 
months of time in developing a carefully 
planned approach and the steps neces- 
sary to make the sale,” he says. “It is 
my belief that more time is wasted in the 
latter method of preparation than in the 
former. It would seem to me that a 


sound method of solicitation would be 
found half-way in between and to be 
specific here is what I mean. 


How He Uses Method 


“Already in, our files we have the an- 
alysis of possibly 700 men’s insurance. To 
bring to that group maybe once a year 
a survey of their own insurance holdings 
indicating how their cash value is in- 
creased and the net cost decreased, is to 
my mind an intelligent approach to a 
new sale. In other words, for the aver- 
age agent like myself, I believe a medium 
somewhere in between the Rogge pre- 
sentation and the Clinton Davidson pre- 
sentation makes a happy compromise 
which is satisfactory to the average so- 
liciting agent. It is my belief that with 
these methods and plans it may be event- 
ually possible to increase production to 
$3,000,000 a year with a little more in- 
tensive work.” 


Analysis of Work 


Here is an analysis of Mr. Earley’s 
work and time which gives an interest- 
ing picture of the applied effort of a 
million dollar producer. It is the record 


for 1930: 
Wital ONS AEE. os ds cikcacduectess 3,227.00 
Total interviews only...........06 475.00 
Per cent interviewed on total calls.. 14.80 
Detel Gage MOE 66 csissicnccnscane 285.00 
te DORE DEE mink ik 4s nen0ocee 2,564.80 
Total hours’ work per day........ 8.9 
Ota RENE GEE BOG isso seaccvasen 9.65 
Total interviews per day........... 1.66 
Total’ policing Beurs.<.ois..6.05c8 968.40 
Total soliciting hours per day..... 3.39 
Per cent soliciting hours to daily 

MM. cicauesabeeskecicsscnesas 26.25 
Waited CANCE: WAGES: «nncss snvascaess 1,596.40 
Total office hours per day......... 5.60 
Per cent office hours to daily totals 73.75 
Insurance and lives sold: 128 lives 

OE; cebu ns douse ark eeees eres $1,804,500.00 
Insurance sold per day’s work.... 6,331.00 
Insurance sold per hour’s work.... 704.20 
Insurance sold per soliciting hour.. 1,867.00 
Per cent office labor to gross earned 

MOROME: .5ackscc ce cscaeneooae- 7.10 
Per cent advertising expense to 

gross earned income........... 7.80 
Per cent total all expense to gross 

eared GROOM ss ccccascanss< 26.40 


Investigations in 
Relation to Selection 

VIEWS OF MUTUAL LIFE SUP’T 

Harry P. Gallagher’s Paper Before Medi- 


cal Section of American Life 
Convention at Washington 





Harry P. Gallagher, superintendent, 
bureau of investigation, Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., read a paper on “Investi- 
gation in its Relation to Medical Selec- 
tion” before the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention in Washing- 
red this week. Among other things he 
said: 

“A clear idea of the real relationship 
of investigation to medical selection can 
best be gained from a consideration of 
some rather widespread notions about 
investigators and examiners. There has 
been. much discussion of the relative 
parts of medical examiner and: lay in- 
vestigator in the work of selection. Some 
think that efficient investigation renders 
unnecessary medical examination. Others 
feel that accurate examination diminish- 
es the need for investigation. With 
both of these attitudes we of the Mutual 
Life find ourselves in disagreement. We 
do not regard the medical examiner and 
the lay investigator as mutually exclu- 
sive. These two indispensable sources of 
information present. the picture from en- 
tirely different angles. The examiner’s 
work is fundamental, but he should not 
be asked for information that his train- 
ing has not fitted him to furnish, that 
he cannot in all cases supply without 
endangering his professional prestige or 
that he may look upon as lowering his 
professional dignity. Such information 
is within the proper province of the in- 
vestigator. Investigation in the main ob- 
tains information which is supplementary 
to that contained in the examination. In 
those portions of examination and in- 
vestigation report which overlap, the one 
is a necessary and useful check on the 
other, tending to promote the efficiency 
of both. 

Conclusions 

Concluding his talk Mr. Gallagher 
codified selection of medical risks as fol- 
lows: 

1. When the applicant is examined, 
investigation corroborates and sup- 
plements the medical examination. 

2. When the application reaches the 

home office, investigation takes the 
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abstraction presented by the med- 
ical examination and vitalizes it by 
placing it in its actual environ- 
ment. 

3. When the risk becomes a claim, 
investigation furnishes the full pic- 
ture of the risk which enables the 
home office selector to discover 
whether or not change in his meth- 
ods is needed, 

“In carrying out this triple relation- 
ship, we are inspired by the realization 
that ‘success lies, not in achieving what 
you aim at, but in aiming at which you 
ought to achieve, and pressing forward, 
sure of achievement here or, if not here, 
hereafter,” said Mr. Gallagher. 


INCOME FOR POLICEMEN 

The Equitable Society made a contract 
with the Upper Darby Police Pension 
Association of that suburb of Philadel- 
phia whereby retirement income will be 
provided for individual members of the 
force payable upon completion of twenty 
years of service on the force not earlier 
than Age 65 or later than Age 70. Each 
member of the association who qualifies 
for retirement will be eligible for a life 
annuity with monthly payments of $3 
to $5. Thus a policeman retiring after 
twenty years of membership would re- 
ceive $60 to $100 a month for life. Ex- 
penses of the plan have been met in 
part by payments by association mem- 
bers ranging from $5 to $7.50 a month 
according to rank. The balance of the 
expense will be paid by the association 
from funds made available to it by town- 
ship appropriations. 


LANE-ELLIS AGENCY SCHOOL 

The Lane Agency and the Raymond 
C. Ellis Agency of the Home Life of 
New York, both located in New York 
City, have opened a joint training school 
for new agents. Classes are being held 
in the home office building. The in- 
structors are Raymond Ellis and‘ Frank 
L. Lane. 


EMPLOYES’ BENEFIT MERGER 

Two big British transport undertak- 
ings—Brown Bros., Ltd., London, and 
Thomson & Brown Bros., Ltd. Edin- 
burgh—have combined for the purpose 
of undertaking a scheme of pensions and 
life assurance for the benefit of their 
staff through the medium and with the 
guarantee of the Standard Life. 


APPOINTS OKLAHOMA MANAGER 

Thomas F. Foster has been appointed 
Oklahoma state manager by the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia, which entered 
the state a few months ago. Mr. Foster, 
whose headquarters will be at Oklahoma 
City, was formerly vice-president and 
agency manager of the Transcontinental 
Life of that city. 


SAMUEL H. SMITH HONORED 

Samuel H. Smith, superintendent of 
agencies, Western and Southern Life, 
was presented with a gold service but- 
ton Saturday night at a dinner in the 
Hotel Sinton-St. Nicholas, Cincinnati, 
given in honor of his twenty-five years 
of service with the company. President 
Charles E, Williams made the award. 


WROTE MILLION IN 1930 | 

There are four San Francisco life 
insurance men who write $1,000,000 
year. Their names are A. L. Abrams, 
Mutual Benefit; Paul T. Bell, New York 
Life; H. A. Binder, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and Charles T. Keehner, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


Cecil K. Dean, gen- 
eral agent at Wichi- 


Big Cases 
Vs. ta, Kan. for the 
Steady Work Penn Mutual Life, 
has this to say about 
the big case production delusion The 
man whose appetite for big cases kills 
his industry among small cases is in- 
variably a loser, he says. In the entire 
country there are very few men all of 
whose cases are in the big class, Big- 
case men do not disdain commissions on 
fives, and tens, or twenties, or even on 
twos and threes, and ones. Taking the 
grist as it comes, and grinding it fine, 
will yield a profit seldom afforded by the 
occasional big case unmixed with smaller 
ones. 

How often we hear this complaint: 
“If only I could get at the big boys, then 
I would roll up a record. But I have no 
pull. I have to go ahead writing the 
small cases, and for that reason I can 
never expect to get very far.” 

An army repeats this about once a 
month. Unfortunately most of the men 
who say it believe it. On the other hand, 
there are life agents so imbued with the 
thought that all men need insurance, and 
that to miss a chance to convert a man 
to the idea of adequate life insurance is 
to sin against humanity, that they put all 
the rest of the world to shame. Every 
year more agents are writing on a daily 
basis. Weekly production is fine but 
daily production is possible. 

a 


“If you call on a 


Handling man and he doesn’t 
“Busy” want to talk to you 
Prospects about life insurance 


or if he is ‘too busy’ 
or for any reason you can’t get him to 
be still and listen, don’t keep calling back 
trying to catch him at leisure,” advises 
N. S. Tomlinson, Reliance Life super- 
visor. 

“In many such instances that will never 
be. Drop the idea of selling him life 
insurance because the first thing you 
must sell him is the interview. Forget 
everything else but to get him to stop 
his merry chase for the almighty dollar 
for a short time and sit down and think 
about himself and his family and the 
problems involved. In other words, 
make an engagement for an interview 
under the proper conditions. If you 
can’t do that with these people you are 
wasting your time; something you can’t 
afford to do.” 


a 


Elucidating on the 
correct attitude of 
the agent toward the 
prospect, G. J. Kot- 
zenmeyer of the Con- 
federation Life of 
Canada said in a recent talk: 

“The prospect does not know that he 
needs what we have to offer. He is not 
thinking about life insurance at all. His 
mind is on everything else. Our prob- 
lem is to jump into the circle of our pros- 
Pect’s interests. He does not care any- 


Seeing 
Through The 
Prospect’s Eyes 


thing about our policies and, in so far 





as we forget ourselves and remember the 
prospect’s interests, he will respond. 

“The prospect honestly feels he has all 
the insurance he needs, He will object 
strenuously to anyone telling him he is 
wrong. However, he has no objection to 
the things life insurance provides, such 
as—pension funds, monthly incomes for 
widows, education of the children, deeds 
instead of mortgages, sound business in- 
stead of doubtful business, healthful 
homes instead of working mothers and 
scattered children. Then why try to 
sell the prospect ‘Life Insurance?’ Why 
not sell him what he wants—and not 
bother about his opinions of Life Insur- 
ance at all? 

“When the travel agent comes to get 
us to buy a trip around the world he 
comes with a book of beautiful pictures, 
restful scenes, of happy, lazy days on 
shipboard. You forget your office or 
your job—your desk piled high with 
work and dream of sun-swept days in 
some far off land. The travel agent 
doesn’t sell tickets at all. He sells some- 
thing you want to buy. Hence there is 
no conflict—no struggle. 

“The same principle applies in the sale 
of life insurance.” 

e 8 

Here are some per- 
tinent tips given by 
Theodore M. Riehle, 
well known Equitable 
Society producer, in 


Tips 
From 


T. M. Riehle 


a recent talk: 

“You are bound to fail in this business 
unless you have a definite plan of pros- 
pecting. 

“The follow through is most essential. 
Friends and relatives of the new agent 
should never be overlooked, for if the 
agent hasn’t enough confidence in the 
business to sell those who know him 
best he should get out of it at once. 

“Use the elimination process in pass- 
ing on prospects. 

“The first interview is vital; your 
chances of landing an application de- 
crease as the number of interviews in- 
crease. 

‘Don’t over-systematize. Be practical 
rather than a morgue of information. It 
is better to have no system at all than 
to have too much system. In the last 
analysis, it is the hours in the field that 
count. 

“T don’t believe much in canned sales 
talks, but am strong on a canned ap- 
proach, for it is the first moments of 
the interview that count most and an 
effective opening should be acquired.” 

* ©) « 


Present a definite 


To Assure program, is the sage 
Persisting advice of the Illinois 
Policies Life Bulletin. The 


house organ goes on 
to say that one of the chief causes of 
lapsed policies, as well as of the failure of 
so many life insurance salesmen to earn 
a sustaining income, is the agent’s fail- 
ure to impress upon the prospective ap- 
plicant that the insurance policy proposed 
has a well defined and understood pur- 
pose and that the prospect should not 
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begin the premium payments unless he 
is sold on the idea of continuing them 
until the results which the agent has pic- 
tured to him have been realized. 

Haphazard soliciting and presentation 
of policies secures some business but the 
most of it means but very little profit 
to the agent and an actual loss to the 
applicant and the company, since poli- 
cies purchased at haphazard do not per- 
sist because their need and value have 
not been impressed upon the insured, 
and as recurring premium payments fall 
due about all he recollects about the 
policy is that it was sold him under 
pressure by an agent. 

Policies, the attractive features of and 
need for which the agent has thorough- 
ly sold the prospect on, are not only 
slow to lapse but carry higher premiums 
than the policies sold by those agents 
whose chief incentive is to make a com- 
mission on the prospect, neither knowing 
nor caring if they have sold to him some- 
thing that he clearly understands and 
which will meet in a worthwhile way a 
desirable and advantageous insurance 
and investment need. 





ANNUITIES FOR CHILDREN 

Guaranteed endowment annuities for 
children aged one to nine, as well as to 
those of older ages, are announced by 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. Contract 
rights and privileges under the new 
forms may be exercised by some one 
other than the annuitant, if so requested, 
and in other ways the new contracts are 
made more adaptable to annuitants who 
are minors. After the annuitant has at- 
tained the age of ten years, his annuity 
may be exchanged for a life of endow- 
ment policy upon satisfactory evidence 
of insurability. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE PERSISTS 


That business life insurance “persists” 
well is indicated by the experience of the 
Louis J. Fohr agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual in Chicago. While a small amount 
of corporation insurance on a term basis 
has lapsed, the agency reports that none 
has gone off the books where the insur- 
ance was written on a permanent form. 
According to Mr. Fehr, every corpora- 
tion insurance case written within re- 
cent years on a permanent form is still 
in force. 





INDIANA BILLS PASSED 


The Indiana insurance commissioner 
has been given power to suspend or 
revoke the license of a life insurance 
agent when it has been proven fraud 
has been committed in obtaining the 
license or in the sale of insurance, under 
a new bill passed by the Legislature. 
Another bill provides for the use of the 
American Men Ultimate Table in place 
of the American experience table now in 
use in Indiana. 





PAYS 8% DIVIDEND 

The New World Life Insurance Co. of 
Spokane, Wash., has voted to pay its 
regular annual dividend of 8% on its 
common stock, amounting to $90,000. The 
majority of the 11,000 stockholders are 
residents of Spokane and the Inland 
Empire. 
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The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

_be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all Standard forms of life insurance. 
It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
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“Agents—Appeal To 
Wants, Not Needs” 


ADVICE OF JAMES A. WORSHAM 





Author of “Low Pressure Selling” Says 
Theory That Need Creates Market 
Is Fallacy 





The royal road to a man’s pocketbook 
or checkbook lies through his wants, and 
not his needs, says James A. Worsham, 
sales exponent, in his recently published 
book on “Low Pressure Selling.” Mr. 
Worsham thus dispels the popular no- 
tion of life insurance educators and sales- 
men that it is the prospect’s needs that 
count. 


“One of the greatest fallacies enter- 
tained by many salesmen is that a need 
creates a market,” says the writer. 
“Nothing is further from the truth and 
that is why many business firms fail. A 
need must become merged into an ‘I 
want’ before it can be used as a lever- 
age to swing a sale. 

“A man may need things and never 
buy them. He may need a new suit of 
clothes but day after day put off pur- 
chasing it. He may need a new pair of 
shoes and yet keep on wearing the old 
ones. He may need life insurance and 
die and not leave a cent. But watch 
this same man when he wants something 
and see how quickly he buys on his own 
initiative if he can finance the purchase. 
He will even go heavily in debt to satisfy 
a want.” 

Drawn From Experience 


The chapter on wants and not needs 
making a market is one of twenty-nine 
interesting chapters containing plenty of 
sound sales psychology phrased in sim- 
ple and straightforward English. In 
treating the subject of “Low Pressure 
Selling” Mr. Worsham uses many inci- 
dents taken from his own experience in 
selling life insurance. 

The value of both personal appearance 
and personal development is stressed by 
the writer in the sixteenth chapter. He 
sees the great need of a well-groomed 
appearance on the part of the salesman, 
thus assisting him to feel at home in any 
surroundings, After the interview starts, 
however, then training and knowledge 
count. “Your ability to establish confi- 
dence in what you say and ferret out 
the wants you are seeking, depends so 
much on your knowledge that no one 
can progress without a self-improvement 
program,” Mr. Worsham adds. 

Essential Attributes 


In summing up the essential attributes 
of a successful salesman, the writer in- 
cludes among others the following: 

“He takes time to become familiar 
with the general run of wants of man- 
kind. He must do this whether he is a 
wholesale salesman or one who goes di- 
rect to the consumer, 

“He is well informed on the mechanics 
of his product. He may never need to 
use this information but it is often help- 
ful in convincing a prospect that the 
product will satisfy the wants of the 
prospect. 

“He has a good memory but is not 
ashamed to supplement it with written 
data, thereby knowing instead of guess- 
ing. 

“He reviews both his failures and suc- 
cesses to determine the why of every- 
thing. 

“He understates rather than overstates, 
realizing that there is a selling power in 
an understatement.” 





RADIO PERSONALITY INSURED 


An Equitable Society educational pol- 
icy was recently written on the life of 
Junior Dixon, the son of Peter Dixon 
and his wife, Aline, well known to radio 
fans as Kenneth and Joan Lee in the 
playlet “Raising Junior,” sponsored by 
the Wheatena Company. The insurance 
was placed by Rosalie A. Higgins of 
the Fitting agency, New York City. 


TALKS ON GROUP 





Carl F. Maetschke’s Comments to Pru- 
dential Business Conference; Rami- 
fications of a Group Policy 
Talking to the Prudential’s business 
conference recently, Carl F. Maetschke, 
manager of the Prudential’s Indianapolis 
Ordinary agency, said in discussing group 

insurance: 

“T want to ask every superintendent 
and every manager to give serious 
thought to the subject of group life in- 
surance. See to it that your men are 
trained at least to some degree to pre- 
sent group life and wholesale insurance. 
When you sell a group policy in your 
community, you plant the Prudential flag 
in from fifty to one thousand homes at 
one swoop, and I also want to say that 
if you do not get the group business in 
your community, your competitor will, 
and you sustain a double loss; first, the 
loss of not getting the group business 
and the second more important loss, to 
my way of thinking, the by-product that 
goes with it. 

“We have carefully kept a record in 
our agency of the by-product that we 
may have received in the form of new 
business on group clients, executives and 
personnel, and of the $10,000,000 of group 
business that we have on the books, I 
am happy to say to you that in a by- 
product in the form of personal and 
business insurance we have recorded 
more than $1,000,000.” 





N. J. MANAGERS MEET 


A luncheon-meeting of the Managers 
Association of New Jersey of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, was held at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, recently. The 
speakers included Arthur W. Trethe- 
wey, superintendent of agencies; Sam- 
uel Peterfreund, chairman of the pro- 
duction committee of the association; 
Abraham Rocke, manager of the Elisa- 
beth district; and Carl Harwell, manager 
of the Englewood district. 





SOUTH AFRICAN GROUP 


A large group life assurance and pen- 
sion scheme has been arranged by the 
Legal & General Insurance Society in 
conjunction with the Victoria Falls & 
Transvaal Power Co. The plan includes 
provision for pensions fur the staffs in 
South Africa and the United Kingdom 
at the age of 60 and is second only in 
importance for the society to the ar- 
rangement made with the Gramophone 
Co., the British associate of the Vic- 
trola concern. 





CAN’T GET RECEIVERSHIP 


When an insurance commissioner is 
trying to save a domestic life insurance 
company from bankruptcy, after it has 
been impaired by mismanagement, a suit 
by minor stockholders to place the cor- 
poration in the hands of a receiver can- 
not be sustained, the Kansas Supreme 
Court has held in the case of Wright v. 
Federal Reserve Life, 293 Pac. 945. The 
decision was based on the Kansas In- 
surance Code, Laws of 1927. 





SERVICES POLICYHOLDERS 

Approximately 250,000 copies of the 
May “Pacific Mutual News” were re- 
cently distributed by the Los Angeles 
company to policyholders. This issue is 
a special number which the company 
publishes annually. It contains Presi- 
dent Cochran’s annual report, his per- 
sonal message, announcement of two 
new policy contracts, and other items of 
interest. 





ATLAS LIFE NEW ISSUANCES 


Two new “low cost” policy contracts 
have been adopted by the Atlas Life of 
Tulsa, Okla., a family income policy and 
another termed the “life expectancy.” 
Both contracts are available to men and 
women between the ages of twenty and 
sixty. The “life expectancy” contract is 
particularly suitable for business protec- 
tion. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 
1930. Of this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endow- 
ment forms; only 2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These 
ratios, particularly in the present economic situation, demon- 
strate that Nylic Agents are successfully trained to sell the 
more substantial forms of insurance. 
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How the Agent’s Wife 
Can Be of Influence 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC BACKER 





Mrs. Cecelia Janke, Wife of New York 
Agent, “Speaks Out” on Silent 
Partner’s Duties 





How the wife of a life agent can be 
a decided asset to her husband’s busi- 
ness is told by Mrs. Cecelia Janke, wife 
of Felix Janke, writing in a recent 
State-A-Quota, the bulletin published by 
the Frank W. Pennell Agency of the 
State Mutual Life in New York City. 
If all agents’ wives were as enthusiastic 
backers as Mrs. Janke the life insurance 
business would grow at an even faster 

ace. She says in part: 

“If I had my choice (which I didn’t) 
of marrying a ‘rich man, poor man, beg- 
gar or thief,’ a ‘doctor, lawyer, merchant 
or chief,’ I’d have turned them all down 
to marry my life insurance man. If my 
husband were performing miraculous op- 
erations every day, if he were a famous 
lawyer winning case after case, if he 
were a bank president or the head of a 
large railroad, I could not have any 
greater or more satisfying pride in his 
accomplishments than I have in the 
knowledge of the far-sighted work that 


always in demand, it always will be in 
demand—then why not say it is good? 
Isn’t it? 

“When I look around my home and 
realize what my husband’s life insurance 
would mean to me if he should be taken 
away —when I consider how it would 
wrench my heart to be separated from 
the home and the possessions that would 
be my link with our life together, and 
when I think of the hardship it would 
be for me to try to go back into the 
business at any time after I am forty 
to earn my own bread and butter until 
I die—believe me—I want to run out and 
try to broadcast the gospel of life in- 
surance myself,” 





HELP JOBLESS 

All of the officials and employes of 
the Mutual Benefit at the home office in 
Newark, have together contributed about 
$7,300 to the Newark Unemployment Re- 
lief Fund. The contributions represent 
5% of one month’s salaries and will be 
deducted over the period of the next 
three months. 





REVOKE THRIFT PLAN LICENSE 

The license of the Thrift Plan of N. 
Y., Inc., was canceled by the New York 
Insurance Department recently; also 
that of its officers, Emanuel L. de Lyra 
and Abraham Prince. 


POPULAR IN BRITAIN 


Children’s endowment policies for edu- 
cational and other purposes coming due 
at age 21 have been very popular in 
Great Britain during the past 
months. Several of the large offices have 
taken advantage of this trend by chang- 
ing the policies in part to make them 
more attractive to parents. One plan 
provides for an annual outlay of $50, 
and the policy may be paid at maturity 
in a lump sum or converted to a paid-up 
policy. 





$100,000,000 IN FORCE 


The Union Co-operative Association of 
Washington, which is controlled by the 
‘International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, has passed the hundred mil- 
lion in force mark. This company which 
was organized seven years ago, writes 
a great deal of group insurance. In the 
first quarter of 1931 about $20,000,000 
was put in force. 





NEWARK AGENCY TO MOVE 


The Newark office of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life (W. B. Snowden, New Jersey 
manager), now located in the Academy 
building, will be located in more spa- 
cious quarters in the Military Park 
Building shortly. The agency has state 
jurisdiction. 


few’ 


ARDMORE, PA. INCORPORATION 

A Pennsylvania charter has been is- 
sued to Insurance Associates, Inc., with 
main offices in Ardmore, near Philadel- 
phia. The new corporation is authorized 
to conduct a general insurance and real 
estate business. It is capitalized at $5,- 
000. Its incorporators are A. L. Nichol- 
son, Ardmore, Pa. treasurer; M. D. 
Farrow, Bryn Mawr; and A. J. Leonard, 
Drexel Hill. 





65TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hilliard observed 
their sixty-fifth wedding anniversary in 
Waterloo, Ont., where the former for 
many years was a leading life under- 
writer. He retired several years ago, 
being now in his ninetieth year. Only an 
informal celebration of the unusual an- 
niversary was held as both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilliard have been in poor health re- 
cently. 





JOHN HANCOCK TRANSFERS 


To succeed the late William F. Law- 
lor, the John Hancock Mutual Life has 
appointed William J. McDevitt, district 
manager at Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Mc- 
Devitt was formerly located at Norris- 
town, Pa. His successor there is Jos- 
eph F. Breslin, formerly assistant man- 
ager at Trenton, N. J. 





he is doing. I know that the word ‘finis’ 
cannot be written at the close of his life’s 
work until generations of those who come 
after us have benefited from estates that 
he has helped to create, 

“When I first began to understand 
something of my husband’s business, and 
to realize that it wasn’t simply ‘selling 
a policy,’ I began to ask myself what I 
could contribute to his success. Of course 
I wanted him to make money—I can use 
it—what wife can’t? 

A Silent Partner 

“But that wasn’t and isn’t today the 
important part of success. I want him 
to have the confidence and respect of 
all the men with whom he comes in con- 
tact. I want him to be known as an 
authority on all problems concerned with 
setting up an estate through the medi- 
um of life insurance and to have men 
send their friends to him because they 
feel that he has done their job well. That 
is a big order and naturally can’t be 
filled in a short space of time. But over 
the period of years that we are in part- 
nership I want to be a helpful silent 
partner. How can I do it? 

“Well, I have always felt that a ‘life 
insurance wife’ could be a big help to 
her husband in little ways that are not 
at all obvious and that do not necessi- 
tate her knowing a single detail of his 
business. For instance, I have made a 
point of saying ‘My husband is in the 
life insurance profession’ in the same 
proud tone I’d use to say ‘My husband 
did the club course in 72’ (which I would, 
if he did). This may seem pointless, but 
I have actually heard a wife mumble 
something about her husband selling in- 
surance as if she wished he had been 
a bond salesman instead. 

Never Boasts of Successes 

“Never under any circumstances do I 
boast to anyone that my husband has 
just closed a nice case—not even to a 
member of my own family. I consider 
the fact that he tells me of his successes 
and his failures such a complimentary 
sign of implicit faith in me that I would 
not violate his confidence. Then, too, I 
have a holy terror of well meant gossip 
that always carries stories to the wrong 
person. There are times when a man 
will talk to his wife, but woe unto the 
man who has a best friend who tells her 
best friend. 

“My psychology may be all wrong, 
‘ve no way of proving that I’m right, 
but I am a great believer in the psychol- 
ogy of ‘Business is very good, thank 
you.’ I don’t doubt that there are people 
who have asked often enough to wonder 
that business is always good. However, 
in my opinion the business of insuring 
against the future is always good. It’s 
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SUPSZESS 


Five-sevenths of success is a matter of dollars and cents. 
The remaining two-sevenths make the five-sevenths 


possible. 
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The two letters, U and E, stand for United Effort. And 
in the business of life insurance selling, it takes United 
Effort to spell success. 
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In the past 15 years, the United Efforts of the Missouri 
State Life Field and Home Office forces have trans- 
formed a One Hundred Million Dollar Company into 
a Billion and a Quarter dollar institution. 
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1915, $32,000,000—new paid for business 
1930, 284,000,000—nearly nine times as much 
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New policy forms — New sales ideas. 
Helpful cooperation. A good company 
to represent. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
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Hillsman Taylor, President Home Office, St. Louis 
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BRITISH ORDER OF THE ROAD 

One of the most interesting stories in 
this edition describes the British Order 
of the Road, a remarkable safety organi- 
zation to belong to which is not only in 
itself a privilege but is also a testimonial 
that one is a careful driver who appre- 
ciates road responsibilities and under- 
stands the horror of injuring his fellow 
man through careless or reckless driving. 
In brief, it is “an order of merit,” mem- 
bership carrying a very high honor. 
Some of the British nation’s greatest 
public men are glad to be members. 


If such an organization can flourish 
in Great Britain there is no reason why 
a similar association cannot be formed 
in this country. It is the general belief 
of casualty insurance men that the pub- 
lic’s conscience when it comes to safe 
driving is lethargic. No one seems great- 
ly interested in road accidents uniess per- 
sonally acquainted with the victims or 
unless an eye witness of the accident. 
The number of hit and run drivers shows 
a constant growth. Fortunately, not all 
drivers whose cars hit some other per- 
son’s car maim and kill, but enough of 
them do to make the large army of de- 
cent people disgusted with this situation. 

Driving by persons under the influence 
of liquor is also on the increase, Many 
young people leave cocktail parties late 
at night without thought of other per- 
sons on the road. At intervals the ex- 
pected happens and there are accidents, 
sometimes fatalities. Heretofore courts 
have been extremely lenient in handing 
out penalties‘where drivers have dam- 
aged other cars, exceptions being made 
as a rule only when there are fatalities. 
3ut this situation is changing and pen- 
alties will grow stiffer as they should. 
The situation relative to the courts and 
drunken drivers, as seen by reporters 
in a number of cities, is discussed in this 
issue. 





FOLLOW INSURANCE 

‘The wide interest taken by the nation 
in insurance is again illustrated by the 
character and the business of some of 
those who attended the recent insurance 
round table of the Commerce Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A., meeting in 
Atlantic City. Among them are these: 

Frank M. Baggs, secretary, Employers’ 
Association, Portsmouth, John L. 
Barton, employment manager, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
Endicott, N. Y.; Arthur B. Begam, Namm 
Store, Brooklyn; C. K. Boyer, mill man- 
ager, Consolidated Water P. & P. Co, 
Appleton, Wis.; John K. Broderick, 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis; 


A. G. Denison, Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit; M. B. Folsom, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; E. A. Griffiths, 
manager, Republic Steel Co., Massillon, 
O.; Stanley S. Holmes, vice-president, 
Western Electric Co.; Guy W. Jacobs, 
general manager, Steubenville Ice Co., 
Steubenville, O.; I. B. Kingsbaker, sales 
manager, Eisendrath Glove Co., Chicago; 
Norman Lombard, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Stable Money Association, New 
York; Leifur Magnusson, International 
Labor Office, Washington; J. M. Man- 
ley, Ohio Manufacturers’ Association; E. 
J. Oldroyd, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Endicott, N. Y.; L. C. Reyn- 
olds, comptroller, American Writing Pa- 
per Co., Holyoke, Mass.; D. Rheinauer, 
New York Knitting Mills, N. Y. C.; 
James Rudisill, president, York Printing 
Co., York, Pa.; C. Franklin Brisbin, vice- 
president, New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 





NEW COMPANY IN SHANGHAI 

American insurance companies doing a 
fire and marine business in the Orient 
are watching with considerable interest 
the new International Assurance Co., 
Ltd., of Shanghai, China, which has an 
authorized capital of $10,000,000. For 
many decades there has been little addi- 
tion to the capital invested in local Chi- 
nese companies. On the other hand, 
strong, young companies have been grow- 
ing up in Japan, the Philippines and 
India. 

The new company is closely associated 
with the American Asiatic Underwriters 
and the American International Under- 
writers’ Corporation. One of the lead- 
ing companies in the group of companies 
managed in the Orient by the American 
Asiatic Underwriters is the Globe & Rut- 
gers. Among those most active in the 
organization of the International Assur- 
ance Co. is C. V. Starr, president of 
the American Asiatic Underwriters. 





GERMAN LIFE LAPSATION 

German life insurance, which has with- 
in a few years repaired the disastrous 
consequences of the post-war inflation 
period and built up a new business ex- 
ceeding pre-war figures, is again threat- 
ened by a new enemy—cancelation. It 
is figured by experts that 40% of the 
new business in 1930 will be offset by 
cancelations due to reduced income, un- 
employment, increase in taxation and 
similar causes. It will be the duty of the 
agent to fight this tendency by either 
readjusting the insurance of his clients 
to the changed economic conditions, or, 
where this embarrassment is only tem- 
porary, by tiding him over the period 
of distress and showing him how unwise 
it is to lose insurance protection. 
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DARBY A. DAY 





Darby A. Day, former manager of the 
Mutual Life and then of the Union Cen- 
tral in Chicago, and who retired from life 
insurance to head a group of companies 
writing general insurance, has been made 
Pacific Coast director of agencies of the 
Old Line Life of Milwaukee. Head- 
quarters will be in Los Angeles; ap- 
pointment effective June 1 


* * * 


John Henry Radey Acker, the new 
president of the Presbyterian Ministers 


Fund for Life Insurance, Philadel- 
phia, is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, graduating 


from the college in 1901 and the law 


school in 1904. Since that time he has 


been a member of the Philadelphia Bar 
and has been counsel and legal advisor 
for many large organizations. Mr. Acker 
was elected to the board of corporators 
of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund in 
January, 1908. He was elected to the 
board of directors in January, 1918, and 
has continuously served since that date. 
He was elected general counsel of the 
Fund in January, 1925, and immediately 
upon the death of the late Dr. Perry 
S. Allen, president of the Presbyterian 


Ministers’ Fund for over thirty-five 
years, Mr. Acker was elected acting 
president. Mr. Acker is president of 


the board of trustees of the Second 
Presbyterian Church and is a member of 
the Union League, the University Club 
and other important clubs in Philadel- 
phia. 

* * * 


A. Wilbur Nelson, insurance editor, 
New York American, is preparing for 
next Tuesday’s issue of that newspaper 
a section featuring “New York as the 
greatest insurance center in the world,” 
with special articles by heads of various 
co-operating organizations in the busi- 
ness. It will cover all branches of in- 
surance. The first page will show an 
interesting composite picture of all im- 
portant insurance buildings in New York. 


* * * 


Walter LeMar Talbot, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, has been named 
one of three voting trustees to hold for 
five years a majority of the common 
stock of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. He is one of six new directors 
who will control the board of that com- 
pany and try to untangle the involved 
financial situation of traction affairs in 
Philadelphia. 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., son of President 
Harry L. Seav of the Southland Life, 
has quietly entered the insurance busi- 
ness after eight years of preparation in 
school and college. 


Five years ago Harry Seay completed 

his preparatory work at Terrill School 
in Dallas. The fact that he had done 
his work well was made evident when 
he sailed through the college board ex- 
aminations. And the fact that he con- 
tinued to do his work well was made 
evident when he was graduated in 1930 
from Princeton with honors, As a re- 
ward for this, although he was impatient 
to “get into business,” his father gave 
him an eight months’ trip through the 
Orient. He returned to Dallas Saturday, 
May 2, and on Monday, May 14, he was 
occupying a desk in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Southland Life, keeping the 
same office hours and living up to the 
same regulations, and making it clear 
that he expects nothing else but the 
same treatment any other employe of the 
Southland Life would receive. And if 
he continues with his expressed deter- 
mination, the years to follow will find 
him learning, piece by piece, every part 
of the intricate mechanism of a life in- 
surance company. And if he continues 
to do this as well as he has other things 
in the past, he will continue to delight 
that Harry L. Seay, Sr., whose achieve- 
ments and character have won admira- 
tion and fondness for him in the insur- 
ance world. This, however, will be done 
as plain “Harry Seay,” not as “Harry 
Seay, Jr., son of the president of the 
Southland Life Insurance Co.” 


* * * 


C. F. Swayze, prominent Niagara Falls 
underwriter and head of the general in- 
surance agency bearing his name, hob- 
nobbed with royalty last week. As may- 
or of Niagara Falls, Ont., he officially 
welcomed Prince and Princess Takamat- 
su of Japan when they visited that city 
for a short stay. 

a a 


George H. Huggins, actuary, and 
Charles Kautzman, ordinary supervisor, 
Colonial Life of Jersey City, attended 
the two-day Hartford meeting this week 
of the Inter-Company Occupational Con- 
ference. Actuary Huggins presented a 
paper on the hazards in the pencil in- 


dustry. 
+ 3% 


William F. Chamberlin, former group 
life manager of the Travelers and now 
selling life insurance in this city, is writ- 
ing the history of Phi Gamma Delta, of 
which fraternity he was formerly nation- 
al president. Two volumes have already 
been published and Mr. Chamberlin is 
well along in the third. 

eae ® 


Leland W. Cutler, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit at San Francisco, has 
been elected president of the Leland 
Stanford University Board of Trustees. 
A graduate of the class of 1906, Mr. Cut- 
ler is the first Stanford man to become 
head of the board. In addition to his 
university work he is president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 


John H. Brogan of the Exchange Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. and Owen P. Aug- 
spurger of the Guardian Casualty Co, 
Buffalo, attended the convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in Atlantic City as delegates of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


* * * 


John R. Larus, actuary of the Phoenix 
Mutual, spoke before the garden unit 0 
the Hartford Woman’s Club recently 
on the subject of “Gladioli.” Mr. Larus 


has taken many awards at flower shows 
in the Hartford section. 
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Dark Horse To Be National Board’s 
President 

Percival Beresford, United States man- 

ager of the Phoenix Assurance, in line 

for the presidency of the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters, has decided not to 


take the position. Paul L. Haid, chair- 
man of the executive committee, also 
finds his duties and responsibilities are 
such that he cannot take the office either. 
A dark horse will be elected, a company 
president held in high esteem in the 
business. 
i a. 


Chicago Commissions 


In a visit to Chicago last week I found 
insurance men not talking about the 
city’s great jubilee celebration—celebra- 
tion over its alleged emancipation from 
vangland—-or the coming World’s Fair, 
but about commissions. , 

In fire insurance there is resentment 
because one of the large fleets is al- 
leged to be paying excess commissions 
to Class 2 agents, and is thereby walk- 
ing away from some of its competitors. 
Just what form this resentment is going 
to take I could not find out, but there is 
considerable feeling that something 
should be done. 

In casualty insurance commissions have 
been running wild and the finger of ac- 
cusation is not ‘pointed at any one com- 
pany or group. In view of Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick’s public reprimand and 
threat that companies must clean books 
of violation by June 1 some definite ac- 
tion is going to be taken as far as Chi- 
cago is concerned. I understand the sub- 
ject is to be discussed at a meeting of 
the Casualty Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence in the Bureau on May 28. Fur- 
thermore, the probability is that this con- 
ference will do something more than talk. 
They tell me also that the acquisition 
cost situation in California is serious. 

In a letter to the comnanies Charles 
F. Frizzell, acting chairman of the Con- 
ference on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost for Casualty Insurance, said 
that one matter up for consideration at 
the May 28 meeting is this: “To consider 
plans for strengthening the organization 
of the Casualty Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference, including the election of a chair- 
man of the organization.” 

i 


Leading Fire and Casualty Executives 
Meet Regarding Overlapping 


Last week The Eastern Underwriter 
told of the conclusions of the Casualty 
Committee to Deal With Marine Com- 
petition which prepared a brief on the 
subject, setting forth the views of casu- 
alty companies, R. A. Algire was chair- 
man. That committee has appointed a 
sub-committee of three to confer with 
the New York Insurance Department to 
work out a solution of this problem. 

Along considerably broader lines there 
Was 2 meeting in the offices of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association on Tues- 
day attended by a number of leading 








executives in fire and casualty insurance 
including heads of some _ important 
groups. In addition to executives, both 
Sumner Rhoades of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association and James A. Beha 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters were present. Ralph 
Ives, president of the Aetna (Fire) group 
presided. 

The subject of overlapping and its evils 
was thrashed out pretty thoroughly and 
on constructive lines, best of feeling pre- 
vailing and progress being made. A sub- 
committee was appointed to consider sug- 
gestions as to ways and means of elimi- 
nating some phases of inter-company 
competition. Inter-company competition 
takes many exasperating turns, especially 
in those branches of the business writ- 
ten by both fire and casualty companies. 
It may take the form of commission 
abuses, of irritating loss settlements, and 
too often of competition of one com- 
pany with its running mate. Sometimes 
a fire company and a casualty company 
of the same fleet find themselves with 
losses on the same line but with differ- 
ent forms of coverage. 

These adjustments in the same fleet 
may act in conflict with each other to 
the detriment of the fleet. 

A case in point might be a casualty 
company having a personal injury and 
a fire company a property damage claim 
under a fire and theft policy. The prop- 
erty damage may be small and quickly 
paid. The personal injury case may pre- 
sent problems which might result in a 
law suit. The property damage com- 
pany’s action may put the fire company 
in a position of seriously harming the 
defense of the casualty company. Thus 
one company makes a good impression 
and the other a bad one, although both 
have the same set of stockholders. 

Varying commissions paid by two types 
of carriers in one group for automobile 
business often causes an unpleasant sit- 
uation, What is particularly desired is 
the adoption of some method clearly to 
chart the various coverages so that com- 
panies will not be cutting off their nose 
to spite their face. 

ne ee 


$5 Premium For Insurance Of 
One Egg 


Under the heading, “Hen Hatches $5 
Premium” the Equitable Fire & Marine, 
Providence, tells in its house organ a 
story which will match any other tale in 
its quality of unique coverage. This is 
the tale: 

“Last summer Fred N. Gantner of Mc- 
Allen, Tex., sent us in a picture of some 
hailstones as large as hen eggs. With- 
out thinking of the consequences we 
called attention to the much larger fruit 
of the ostrich. Since then we have been 
bombarded with all sorts of press no- 
tices from henneries, but the first one 
that made the company any money, and 
we’re knocking on wood, came to hand 
the other day. John W. Friend, special 
agent in Virginia, authorized D. E. Ke- 
siter & Co. to bind for account of the 


Berkley Feed Corp., $100 on a six-ounce 
white leghorn egg, nine and one-quarter 
inches in circumference. The coverage is 
against fire, theft, and transpartation, in- 
cluding breakage as the result of fire, 
theft or collision of a vehicle in which 
the egg is being transported, but not 
including accidental breakage from han- 
dling. The premium was $5.” 
a ee 


City Of Buffalo Wins Baseball Case 


A city can not be held responsible for 
foul balls or wild throws coming from 
a playground while ball games are in 
progress, it was held by the Appellate 
Division of the New York state courts 
last week. Miss Elizabeth Lane brought 
an action against the city of Buffalo, 
claiming she was injured by a stray ball. 
The city contended it could not be held 
liable for such accidents. The Appellate 
Division has now uphéld the lower courts 
in this theory. 
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Shake-up On Journal Of Commerce 


H. Parker Willis, editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce; Frederick 
W. Jones, managing editor; Nathan Sha- 
viro, night editor; and Reavis Cox, gro- 
cery editor and formerly an insurance 
reporter, have resigned. Dr. Willis for 
more than thirty years has been with the 
paper. An authority on finance and all 
matters having to do with industry and 
commerce he is professor of banking at 
Columbia University, former secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board and technical 
adviser to the Senate committee investi- 
gating the credit structure of the nation. 
Joseph E. Ridder, vice-president of the 
Journal of Commerce Corporation, said 
that no successor to Dr. Willis will be 
appointed. Each department of the 
paper, he said, will be directed by its 
own editor, and he and his brothers, Ber- 
nard and Victor, will supervise the edi- 
torial policy. 

William S. Crawford is insurance edi- 
tor, assisted by Hermann Leonard. 
Crawford is writing some of the best 
copy of his career. Leonard, also a star 
reporter, has recently given William 
Street an example of great nerve and 
courage as he has continued his rounds 
despite a number of operations which 
have been made on his throat. Instead 
of bemoaning his tough surgical experi- 
ences he uses them as a peg on which 
to hang humorous anecdotes of the hos- 
pital. “One of the most cheerful pa- 
tients we have ever had,” is the verdict 
of the nurses. 

* * x 


Ninety Employes Out 
One of the casualty companies let 
ninety employes go this month. 
ee te 


Latest Chicago Lake Front News 

While in Chicago I always pay a visit 
to the lake front to see what is doing and 
have never yet visited that beautiful 
stretch of water and park without ob- 
serving something new. The latest ad- 
dition consists of several buildings which 
will be part of the coming exposition. 
These structures are modernistic, new 
art, something like the exposition build- 
ings seen at Stockholm last summer, but 
on a much larger scale. 

Filled-in lake property with new walks 
now extends to the great plant of the 
Illinois Steel Co. in South Chicago, and 
there is a possibility that this walk and 
drive will eventually reach Gary, Ind. 
“Big Bill’ Thompson had his faults as 
mayor, but he certainly did his share 
in making Chicago the city beautiful. 
As I have stated on other occasions ‘there 
is nothing in Europe which can equal 
Chicago’s seventeen-mile lake front with 
its extraordinary drives, bathing beaches, 
fishing grounds, museums, _ beautiful 
promenades and public golf courses. The 
Illinois Life is the only insurance com- 
pany which is making a specialty of ad- 
vertising the attractive side of Chicago. 
Chicagoans are fed up with the city’s 
reputation as a gang-ridden city. To be 
sure, it has its gangs, but so have the 


other big cities. There will be no real 
gang clean up in Chicago or elsewhere 
as long as there is so much money to 
be made in beer running. That’s the real 
low-down. 

i a 


How Allan Fisher Made His Start 


Allan Fisher, Memphis insurance agent, 
once made a fortune putting soda water 
equipment in drug stores and other 


places. _He has had one of the most 
interesting careers in the insurance 
business. 


* * x : 
A Thrilling Film 

One of the most popular features at 
dinners nowadays is the lecture by E. W. 
Bowden, assistant to the chief engineer 
of the Port of New York Authority, on 
the new bridge over the Hudson River, 
with moving pictures showing the bridge 
under construction. Mr. Bowden de- 
livers the lecture and G. A. Hansen of 
his office attends to the pictures. The lec- 
ture was last delivered on Monday night 
at the Drug & Chemical Club before the 
Blue Goose, among those hearing it being 
Henry L. Rose, head of the order, who 
is now making a tour of the country; W. 
EF. Mallalieu of the National Board; Car- 
roll L. De Witt, Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions; Leon A. Watson, New Jer- 
sey fire insurance rater; Richard Kis- 
sam, Travelers Fire; J. K. Woolley, 
Seattle fire insurance rater; and Frank 
L. Stabler, formerly of the Svea. 

The film is a thriller. In the construc- 
tion of the bridge eleven men have lost 
their lives. It is astonishing that more 
were not killed. The Barnum & Bailey 
Circus offers no more hazardous sights 
than these bridge workers performing 
nimbly at their tasks hundreds of feet 
in the air. 

* * * 
Abuses of the “Dole” 

The British newspapers are frequent- 

ly telling stories these days showing how 
the “dole” system does some extraordi- 
nary things. Writing in the Daily Tele- 
graph on this subject, “Peterborough” 
says: . 
“Of all the stories illustrating the 
abuse of the ‘dole,’ I think the follow- 
ing is the most amazing. And I can 
vouch for its authenticity. 

“A man in the North won a £7,500 
sweetstake prize, and wisely invested it 
at once on trust for the benefit of his 
wife. Her income therefrom is nearly 
£400 a year. But the man is still liable 
for the maintenance of his wife and fam- 
ily, and accordingly, being out of work, 
has a legal right to claim the ‘dole.’ He 
continues to draw the money, and the 
authorities are impotent to prevent him 
doing so.” 

* * x 


Miss Don McLennan 


Chicago fire insurance men _ haven't 
seen Don McLennan lately. He has 
been missed around the Chicago Club. 
That worries the other brokers somewhat 
as they always want to know - what 
McLennan is doing. As an insurance 
salesman he is a past master. 

x * x 


Vash Young Tells How The Yankees 
on 

While in Chicago I sat through the 
life insurance sales congress with Re- 
porters Thomas R. Weddell. Dale R. 
Schilling and Tohn C. Leissler, whose 
brows wrinkled in bewilderment when 
Vash Young, New York City agent. was 
telling the congress how he helped the 
late Miller Huggins win the pennant for 
the New York Yankees one year. I was 
puzzled, too. 

Young said he went to the Yankee 
Stadium and found Huggins discouraged 
hecause his players, headed by Babe 
Ruth, were of the opinion that they were 
not going to win. Young told Huggins 
that he could tell him how to pull the 
trick. 

“Tust call the players around you and 
tell them that thev cannot win the pen- 
nant, and the psychology will make them 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








Complete Program of 
N. Y. Agents’ Meeting 


GROUP SESSIONS A FEATURE 





Syracuse Convention Will Also Hear 
Conway, Beha, Calhoun, Buck and 
Others as Speakers 





In view of the record membership now 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., the figure last week 
being 1,035, a large attendance is 
pected at the forty-ninth annual conven- 
next Monday, 
at the Hotel 


ex- 
tion of the association 
and Wednesday 
in Syracuse. 


Tuesday 
Syracuse 

It may be noted on the program that 
there is no mention of the reports of 
officers other than the secretary nor the 
reports of the various standing commit- 
tees. These reports will be published in 
pamphlet form in advance of the con- 
that they may be read by 
members of the association. This scheme 


vention so 


gives more time for other business dur- 
ing the convention proper. 

Following is the complete program for 
which includes several of 
the leading insurance men of New York 
as speakers: 

Monday—May 25 


10:00 A. M.—Board of Directors, 
Meeting, Parlor “B,’? Hotel Syracuse. 

2:00 P. M.—Joint Meeting of Local Board 
and Local Club Representatives, with Board of 
Directors, Parlor “B,’’ Hotel Syracuse. 

6:30 P. M.—Get-Together Dinner, 
Room. 


the meeting, 
state 


Annual 


Banquet 


Tuesday A. M.—May 26 
Ball Room—9:30 A. N. 


Address of: Welcome—Harry H. Wadsworth, 
President, Syracuse Underwriters Exchange. 

Response to Address of Welcome—Hollis 
Brownell, Second Vice-President, New York 
State Association of Local Agents, Inc. 

Remarks by President—Theodore L. Rogers, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Charles F. 
Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 

Address—“‘National - Association,” William B. 
Calhoun, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 


Address—Harvey B. Nelson, President, New 


Jersey Association of Underwriters. 
Address—“‘Casualty Insurance Problems Due 
to Present Economic Conditions,” James A. 


Beha, former Superintendent of Insurance; now 
general manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. 

Address—‘“‘Reciprocity,”” Randolph Buck, Man- 
ager, Western Factory Insurance Association. 

Address—“‘Something New and_ Different,” 
Wellington Potter, introducing R. J. Pierney of 
Rochester, os 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


1:15 P. M.—Complimentary Luncheon, Ball 


Room, tendered to registered members and 
guests by the Excelsior Fire Insurance Co., 
Fredrick V. Bruns, President, presiding. 


Tuesday Afternoon—May 26 


Group Meetings—2:30 P. M. 

“Farm and Village Insurance Group’’—In 
charge of John B. Henderson, President, Herki- 
mer County Local Agents. 

“Casualty Insurance Group’’—In 
Murray Lent of Knox, Stevens & Lent, 
Plains, N. Y. 

“Inland Marine and Special Cover Group’’— 
Hollis L. Brownell, Watertown, N. Y. 


charge of 
White 


Tuesday Evening—May 26 


Banquet—7:00 P. M.+—Ball Room 

Introductions—Theodore L. Rogers, President, 
New York State Association of Local Agents. 

Toastmaster—Judge Albert Conway, former 
Superintendent of Insurance. New York state. 

Remarks—Charles P. Butler, Second Deputy 
Insurance Superintendent, New York state. 

Remarks—Hon. Horace M. Stone, Chairman, 
Insurance Committee New York State Assembly. 

Address—“Insurance from the Public’s View- 
point,” Samuel B. Botsford, General Manager, 
Chamber’ of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y 


Wednesday—May 27 


9:30 A. M. 
Report of Chairmen of Group Meetings. 
General Discussion of Agent Problems. 
Report of Auditing Committee. 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 


- lowing: 


13 JOIN RAIN ASSOCIATION 





Membership Now Totals 43 Companies; 
Expect Big Demand for Cover 
for Memorial Day Holiday 


The Rain Insurance Association held 
an executive committee meeting last 
week in New York dnd elected thirteen 
additional members, thus bringing the 
total company membership up to forty- 
three. The new members are the fol- 
Halifax Fire, Georgia Home, 
Homestead, National Liberty, Baltimore- 
American, Peoples National, Southern 
Fire, Northwestern Fire & Marine, Twin 
City, Homeland, Piedmont Fire, Central 
Fire of Baltimore and the Lincoln Fire. 

It is expected that there will be a 
large demand for rain insurance for Me- 
morial Day, the first of the summer’s im- 
portant holidays, Brokers and agents 
who are contemplating handling rain in- 
surance for that day are advised to file 
applications immediately as they must 
be in one week ahead of May 30. The 
Fourth of July and Labor Day are the 
two other holidays when high peaks are 
reached in the underwriting of rain 
covers. 





BROOKLYN AGENTS AFFILIATE 





Local Association of 44 Members Joins 
New York State and National Asso- 
ciations by Unanimous Action 
The Brooklyn Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Association voted last week to join the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., 100% strong. This means 
the addition of about forty-four new 
members to both the state and the na- 
tional associations and brings the state 
association membership total to approxi- 
mately 1,080 members. This action of 
the Brooklyn agents follows a_ similar 
move a few weeks ago by the agents 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. President 
Theodore L. Rogers of the New York 
Association addressed the Brooklyn 

agents at their meeting last week. 

The officers of the Brooklyn associa- 
tion are as follows: Mortimer H. Gau- 
bert. president; C. H. Bainbridge, vice- 
president; Stanley J. Corsa, treasurer, 
and Frederick Stussy, Jr., secretary. 





WORLD AUXILIARY IN PARIS 

The World Auxiliary of London is 
opening a branch in Paris for all branch- 
es of insurance, excepting life. The com- 
pany will write in continental France 
only. The Continental Insurance of 
London also opened a branch in Paris for 
fire, accident and theft insurance. 





NEW PRINT FOR GREEN BOOK 
The Great American has issued anoth- 
er print for its well-known Green Book 
of illustrated common fire hazards. The 
latest print shows the standard for the 
setting of gas heated steam generators 
such as found on pressing machines. 


ita 





best interests of their clients. 





Life Underwriters and 
Trust Officers 


ad FF seems evident that there 
will be an increasing number of cases where the insurance 
trust will be required instead of the option settlement, and I 
believe that frank and active co-operation with local banks and 
trust companies in such cases, to the end that they may admin- 
ister the estate we create, will bring the best results.” 


Guy W. Cox, Vice President and General Counsel 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The co-operation so long tacit between life underwriters and trust officer. 
has been more firmly established by their official joint statement, as voiced by 
the American Bankers Association and the National Association of Lifc 
Underwriters,—a statement which marks the beginning of an cra of definitely 
expressed co-operation between the life underwriter and the trust officer, in the 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 




















APRIL FIRE LOSSES DOWN 
Total for Month Was $41,423,764, a De- 
crease of About 5% From the Same 
Month of 1930 


Fire losses in the United States re- 
sumed their downward trend in April, 
which was interrupted by a gain in 
March, according to the figures collected 


. by the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers. The April figures were $41,423,- 
764 compared with $44,074,362 for March 
and $43,550,996 for April, 1930. However, 
this April’s figures are larger than for 
the same month of 1929 when the losses 
totaled $36,845,795. 

For the first four months of this year 
the fire loss record shows a total of 
$171,364,596, as against $172,066,333 for 
the same period of last year. One of 
the explanations for the comparatively 
favorable showing this year is the fact 
that many of the moral hazard risks were 
eliminated last year when the first bad 
effects of the depression were felt. In 
addition values are down considerable 
this year and the amount of available 
merchandise and other burnable stock is 
not as great as during normal times. 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Ketszy, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


GeorGe Z. Day, Asst General Agent 





ASSETS 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 

NET SURPLUS. ? » 

















U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 
; 2,265,563.71 
816,124.97 
10,175,771.63 











$7,000,000 LOSS UNINSURED 





Destruction of Buffalo National Guard 
Armory Said to Decide City Against 
Self-Insurance 
As the result of the destruction of the 
Buffalo national guard armory two weeks 
ago the council of that city is under- 
stood to have postponed indefinitely its 
plan to create a self-insurance fund to 
replace present fire underwritings. The 
$7,000,000 loss on the armory has con- 
vinced the Buffalo city authorities of the 
wisdom of the underwriters’ claim that 
it is unsafe to take a chance on munici- 
pal property. The armory, state owned, 

was not insured. 





RAILROAD FARES LOWERED 


President Theodore L. Rogers of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., announces that the New 
York Central Railroad will grant a round 
trip passage of one and one-half fare 
to the annual convention of the state 
association next week at Syracuse, pro- 
vided there are over 150 fares of more 
than sixty-seven cents each. Each mem- 
ber of the association going to the con- 
vention will buy a one way ticket to 
Syracuse and there ask for a certificate 
which will be approved when he arrives 
at the Hotel Syracuse so that he can 
buy a return ticket for one-half fare. 





GETS EIGHT YEARS FOR ARSON 

Howard Hicks, 36 years of age. of 
Brooklyn, was sentenced to serve four 
to eight years in Auburn Prison last week 
after pleading guilty to a charge of sec- 
ond degree arson at Utica, N. Y. He was 
the third member of an alleged interna- 
tional arson ring to be sentenced 
Utica after investigation by the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of Montreal dis- 
closed operations in Canada and New 
York state. The leader of the gang, Koy 
Oatman of Oneida, was sent to jail sev 
eral days ago. 
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Auto Underwriters’ Ass'n Will Vote On 
Revising Local Finance Rules 


Meeting in New York, May 27, to Decide on Eliminating 10% Reimbursement 
on Finance Risk Rates; Credit of 15% Off Manual Rates Will be Allowed for 
Use of Monthly Reduction Clauses; To Study Question of 


The members of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association will vote 
at their special meeting next Wednesday, 
May 27, at the Pennsylvania Hotel in 
New York on the recommendation of the 
board of directors that on local finance 
accounts the present method of paying 
25% commissions and 10% reimbursement 
be discontinued so that there will no 
longer be complaints from agents, state 
insurance departments and others of dis- 
crimination in favor of finance business. 

It is proposed to continue writing local 
finance accounts at manual rates but to 
allow a 15% credit in the rate, not only 
to finance assureds but to all others also, 
for use of the 244% monthly reduction 
clause or the monthly reduction and au- 
tomatic reduction clauses or the three- 
fourths value clause in place of the 10% 
credit permitted under existing rules for 
local finance business. 

Local agents will receive the same .om- 


missions in the future on finance ac- 
counts as they receive on all other busi- 
ness, namely 25%, if these recommenda- 
tions are approved. There will be no 
10% reimbursement to agents, assureds 
or finance dealers, this special provision 
which has been the source of constant 
irritation being eliminated. Accouyts 
which have been acquired during the last 
year on the basis of 25% and 10% re- 
imbursement will be permitted to run un- 
til-their anniversary dates, but not be- 
yond August 1, 1931, with the distinct 
understanding that in the interim no new 
local finance accounts may be assumed by 
any member of the association on other 
than these new conditions now recom- 
mended. 
Discrimination Removed 


Assuming the approval of the new pro- 
posals local finance accounts will be 
placed in the same category as all other 
agents’ business. The use of the 24% 
monthly reduction form or the others 
mentioned will not be compulsory for 
finance accounts, but they are recom- 
mended because the net cost to the finance 
companies is lower than if the straight 
cash value policy is used. In connection 
with the recommendations made the 
headquarters of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association has also sent 
to all member companies copies of the 
proposed double interest rules and forms 
and the proposed single interest rules and 
forms to be used under the new plan. 

The association is going to attempt to 
make a separate classification for experi- 
ence data of local finance accounts and 
therefore all members are asked to list 
with the association’s office all local 
finance accounts now carried showing: 
the name and location of the account, the 
average yearly number of cars handled 
at retail, the approximate annual volume 
of business, the name of the insurance 
carrier, the agency through which writ- 
ten, the rates charged and the commis- 
sions paid. 

“In the opinion of your committee,” 


says the report of the sub-committee to 
the directors on April 15, “there is con- 
siderable merit in recognizing in each and 
every finance account the elements which 
really constitute a justification of a dif- 
ferential in rate, namely, good manage- 
ment, assumption by the finance company 
of some of the overhead expense of han- 
dling, etc. At the same time we as a 
committee feel that the date has not yet 
arrived when this plan can be recom- 
mended, there first being a possibility of 
objection on the part of certain states,—a 
point which should be thoroughly consid- 
ered; and, secondly, it is our understand- 
ing that the staff committee is incorpor- 
ating in its next statistical call a provi- 
sion that experience on finance business 
shall be segregated. In our opinion this 
experience, when secured, may be very 
helpful in developing the possibility of 
recognizing directly in the rate the fea- 
tures above mentioned. In the interim, 
however, we believe the above recommen- 
dations are as far as this committee could 
go under present conditions. ; 
May Rate Finance Risks Separately 


“We understand the staff committee is 
also carrying forward the recommenda- 
tions of the reorganization committee at 
the time of the association’s organization, 
namely, that specific data be secured from 
the membership as to acquisition costs, 
expense loadings, taxes, etc., all of which 
would materially influence the determina- 
tion of a proper rating method for finance 
business. 

“Much consideration has been given to 
the possibilities of establishing flat or 
average rates as an aid to finance coth- 
panies in the conduct of their business. 
However, taking into account our pres- 
ent rating structure plus other obijectioh- 
able features, we do not feel that any- 
thing along this line can be attempted at 
the present time. 

“In conclusion, your committee is of 
the opinion that if the commission on lo- 
cal finance business could be materially 
reduced—say to 10%—and the saving 
created thereby be reflected in the rates, 
it would aid most materially in enabling 
the association to administer finance busi- 
ness to the greater benefit of its members 
as well as to the benefit of the finance 
companies themselves. If such a move 
were made it would, in. our judgment, 
necessitate a change in the minimum num- 
ber of cars as set forth in the definition 
of a local finance account which at the 
present time is fifty automobiles.” 

Some further comments on the sollt- 
tion of the finance problem are contained 
in the report of the staff committee, of 
which J. Ross Moore, manager of the 
association. is chairman, presented to the 
board of directors at their meeting last 
December. Extracts from that report 
follow: 

Reimbursements Held Pernicious 

“We suggest that you carefully con- 
sider as a cardinal principle that local 
finance accounts, as defined in our rules, 
hereafter be subject to manual rates, 
forms and standard commissions. 

“In presenting this suggestion we ate 
aware that it may meet with some oppo- 
sition, particularly from those who have 


been ardent advocates of the 25% com- 
mission and 10% reimbursement allow- 
ance. These companies of course are 
in the minority. The heavy majority of 
our membership holds that the 25% com- 
mission and 10% reimbursement plan has 
not been successful—in fact, has been 
pernicious. It is our judgment that that 
plan has had a fair trial, having been 
in effect practically a year and that if 
the good of the business demands a re- 
turn to the conditions above suggested, 
that course should be followed even 
though in so doing we must face the 
opposition of those who still may favor 
the 10% reimbursement feature. 

“We further suggest: 

“1. That the standard certificate or 
memorandum of insurance be made a 
valid one and while it is prepared show- 
ing a place for the rate and premium, the 
rules be not mandatory to show the rate 
and premium therein; 

“2. That fire and theft be considered 
as basic coverages and that the writing 
of collision alone be permitted if a com- 
pany so desires but that property damage 
be not included under the finance cover 
as it is entirely a third party interest; 

“3. That wherever minimums are pro- 
vided under these rules, whether for sin- 
gle interest or other coverages, they be 
used as nation-wide minimums rather 
than final minimums in any particular 
territory. 

“We recall that the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain fields have been able 
to write single interest, collision and em- 
bezzlement and wrongful conversion at 
considerably higher rates than in other 
territories and we believe it unwise to 
disturb conditions in a field which may 
be operating satisfactorily so long as 
they do not run counter to fundamental 
principles nor affect conditions in other 
sections.” 


Single Interest Covers 


In addition to the rules governing re- 
tail finance risks on policies covering 
both the interests of the finance com- 
pany and retail purchaser there are pro- 
visions governing the underwriting of 
single interest finance risks. This form 
covers the interest of the finance com- 
pany only and the fire, transportation 
and theft rate is 1/5 of 1% on the origi- 
nal unpaid balance at time of purchase 
subject to a minimum of $1.00 for each 
automobile. For collision, embezzlement, 
wrongful conversion and secretion the 
rates in the Eastern and Southern 
branch territories are to be as follows: 

“Single interest collision—1/3 of 1% 
on the original unpaid balance at time 
of purchase with a minimum premium 
of $3.00 for each automobile. 

“When 80% loss clause is attached— 
1/5 of 1% on the original unpaid balance 
at time of purchase with a minimum of 
$2.00 for each automobile. 

“Embezzlement and wrongful conver- 
sion or secretion—'% of 1% on the orig- 
inal unpaid balance at time of purchase 
with a minimum premium of $3.00 for 
each automobile. 

“When 80% loss clause is attached— 
1/3 of 1% on the original unpaid balance 


Rate Differentials 


at the time of purchase with a minimum 
of $2.00 for each automobile. 

“(Note: The above single interest col- 
lision and the embezzlement, wrongful 
conversion and secretion rates are to be 
charged only where the assured obtains 
coverage on every automobile which he 
finances for a retail purchaser. Where 
only such automobiles as are designated 
by the assured are insured, the above 
rates shall be increased 100%.)” 


Alternative Clauses 


The 24%% monthly reduction clause, 
for which now there will be a credit of 
15% in rate instead of 10%, provides for 
a reduction in the maximum liability of 
214% in each of the first eleven months 
of the policy year, there being no change 
in the twelfth month. This means that 
at the end of the policy year the in- 
surer will not be liable for more than 
75% of the original amount of insurance. 

The monthly reduction and automatic 
reduction clauses differ from the fore- 
going in that the amount of monthly re- 
duction of liability is 2% for each of the 
twelve months of the policy year and 
in addition if the list price of the car 
insured or of a later model of the same 
make and similar design is reduced then 
the insurer’s liability shall also be low- 
ered proportionately. 

For use of the deductible pilferage 
clause in territories where it is not com- 
pulsory there is an allowance of 25% in 
the theft rate. There are two such 
clauses, the $25 deductible for cars list- 
ing $999 and under, and $50 deductible 
for cars listing at $1,000 and over. 

The 75% value clause may be written 
in connection with the hazards of fire, 
lightning, transportation and theft and 
the 80% loss clause is applicable to the 
single interest collision and/or wrongful 
conversion, embezzlement or secretion 
covers. 





PROTECTIVE ASS’N OFFICERS 
W. A. Hall, Jr., Re-elected Preckdeas of 


Underwriters Protective Ass’n of 
Newark for Sixth Term 

William A. Hall, Jr., was re-elected 
president of the Underwriters Protective 
Association of New Jersey at the annual 
meeting held last Friday in the audi- 
torium of the American of Newark. C. 
Weston Bailey and Neal Bassett were re- 
elected vice-presidents and Charles M. 
Henry, secretary and treasurer. The 
board of directors was also re-elected 
and consists of Fred E. Benjamin, Fred 
H. Walker, Arthur D. Reeve, Julius A. 
Proehl, Eugene S. Archer, Robert O’Gor- 
man, Charles C. Lyon, Harry O. Huth, 
Frank B. Heller, Ralph E. Hartshorne 
and L. R. Bowden. Mr. Hall is now serv- 
ing his sixth term as head of the or- 
ganization and has been identified with 
insurance interests in Newark for more 
than thirty years and is a member of 
the firm of Ryerson & Hall. Mr. Henry 
has also been connected with the asso- 
ciation for a number of years. The as- 
sociation directs the affairs of the Sal- 
vage Corps of Newark. 
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Rawlings Calls Bureau 
Local Agents’ Friend 


DENIES NON - CO - OPERATION 





Western Bureau President Says Oppo- 
nents of Separation Idea Are Work- 
ing in Agents’ Behalf 





Ralph Rawlings, president of the Mon- 
arch Fire and also of the Western In- 
surance Bureau, took occasion this week 
in addressing the annual meeting of the 
Bureau at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., to 
deny the accusation that the organization 
is not co-operating with the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. He said 
that such charges are propaganda of the 
most insidious type and that the Bureau 
companies in opposing separation and in 
maintaining a second company organiza- 
tion in the Middle West are rendering a 
distinct service to the American agency 
system. 

The Western Insurance Bureau has 
been a strong and consistent opponent 
of agenev separation, President Rawlings 
said, while other organizations maintain 
separation as one of the first principles 
of their platform. He contended that 
separation from a company standpoint 
has purely selfish motives and the real 
basis for it is to effect lower commis- 
sions for local agents. 


Strong Minority a Balance Wheel 


“Ts it not folly,” said President Raw- 
lings, “to assume that organizations who 
are strong advocates of the separation 
idea are the real friends of the National 
Association, whereas, an organization 
that has always opposed this principle 
is subject to underground criticism? I 
wish to point out again that a strong 
minority is the only balance-wheel to 
_control a stronger majority. Outside of 
the Western Bureau territory companies 
either belong to a central organization 
or they operate on a so-called non-affili- 
ated basis. 

“The agents as a whole cannot deal 
with non-affiliated companies unless they 
deal individually with each company. The 
Western Insurance Bureau has the only 
organization of its kind remaining in the 
United States today; has always been 
receptive to suggestions and criticisms 
from the local agents, either individually 
or as representatives of the American 
Agency System. ' Should the last strong- 
hold of the only independent organiza- 
tion in the United States today be de- 
stroyed, there remains little for the local 
agents to look forward to except dealing 
with a dictatorial majority. 

“Tt seems it would be well to review 
the history of the structure of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, for at one time 
or another you will find many of the 
really big men in the insurance business 
subscribing to its purposes and ideals. It 
is only too bad to think that business 
expediency has changed the thoughts and 
purposes of many of these men.” 

Mr. Rawlings then went on to cite ex- 
tracts from addresses of past presidents 
of the Bureau to show the present mem- 
bers something of the constructive work 
that has been done by the organization 
in the past. He quoted Col. E. G. Halle, 
C. E, Sheldon, A. D. Baker, W. D. Wil- 
liams, C. H. Yunker and Waite Bliven. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Rawlings, “in 
conclusion let me say we, the members 
of this body, have inherited all the good 
that was in the old Bureau—we have 
separated the wheat from the chaff. We 
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have inherited the fighting spirit and the 
high ideals of the men from whose words 
I have just read. We have inherited the 
famous Declaration of Principles, which 
is instilled in every one of our hearts 
and minds; and we are now willing to 
pass on our heritage to those who follow, 
with the strong hope that they will con- 
tinue to strive for the right and that they 
will realize that right must win.” 





GEN’L AGENTS’ COMMITTEES 

President J. K. Shepherd of the Ameri- 
can Association of Insurance General 
Agents has announced the appointment 
of the following committees: executive 
committee—L. C. Quin, Atlanta, chair- 
man; T. L. Lauve, Dallas; J. G. Leigh, 
Little Rock, and Herbert Cobb Stebbins, 
Denver: conference committee—H. C. 
Stebbins, chairman; W. L. Wakefield, 
Hartford, and Louis E. English, Rich- 
mond; general welfare committee—K., S. 
Dargan, Houston, chairman; T. W. Gar- 
rett, Jr., Kansas City, and George L. 
Ramey, Indianapolis. 


DEATH OF P. B. WALKER 

Pressley B. Walker, Georgia state 
agent of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, died in Atlanta recently following 
a long illness. He had been with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe for twenty- 
eight years and for twenty years of that 
time was in the field. Mr, Walker was 
a native of Georgia. 











HOME GATHERING IN CHICAGO 





Leading Executives and Field Men from 
East and West Attend Four Day 
Business Conference 

The Home of New York held its an- 
nual mid-Western roundup at Chicago 
this week, the leading executives, depart- 
ment heads, Eastern special agents and 
others going from New York Monday 
afternoon on a special train of eight cars 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad. There 
were also field men from the West, Pa- 
cific Northwest and Canada. Business 
sessions were held Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and today at the Palmer House. 

The Home gave a dinner at the Ham- 
ilton Club Tuesday evening and yes- 
terday afternoon the party inspected the 
stock yards as the guests of Swift & 
Co. Last evening there was a supper at 
the Hamilton Club. 





KILL QUALIFICATION BILL 

The Michigan qualification bill, known 
as the Wilson bill, was killed in the 
lower house of the state legislature last 
week. This bill would have provided an 
examining board to examine applicants 
for agents’ and brokers’ licenses. The 
examining board would have been com- 
posed of local agents themselves. Al- 
though several amendmens to the bill 
were attached to gain support there was 
still strong opposition from company 
sources especially. 
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Barbour Re-elected 
N. Y. Board President 


OTHER OFFICERS ARE RENAMED 





Loss Committee Named for Coming 
Year; New Proposal of Loss Com- 
mittee Discussed by the Board 


Robert P. Barbour, United States 
manager of the Northern of London, was 
re-elected president of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters at the annual 
meeting on Wednesday. The other of- 
ficers were also re-elected. They are: 
vice-president, B. M. Culver, vice-presi- 
dent of the America Fore Companies; 
secretary, E. C. Decker, manager of the 
local department of the Home; assistant 
secretary, Oliver Bennett; treasurer, 
Willard S. Chambers, head of the met- 
ropolitan department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, and assistant treasurer, 
Walter C. Howe of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe. 


Members of the standing committees 
were also elected. Those on the impor- 
tant committee on losses and adjustments 
include the following: William Riordan, 
R. F. Van Vranken, Montgomery Clark, 
Prentiss B. Reed, A. R. Hanners, C. A. 
Nottingham, W. J. Reynolds, W. B. Og- 
den, Joseph W. Russell, Arthur Lenssen, 
Jr., and Harry H. Clutia. 

The proposal of the loss committee 
that it handle every loss in which the 
aggregate claim against one company is 
$1,000 or more or in which the aggregate 
is $50,000 or more against all companies 
on the loss was considered. 

The board presented former Chief 
Kenlon of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment with a handsome gold watch. 








FIRE EXAMINERS’ MEETING 


The final dinner meeting of the 1930- 
1931 season for the Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers Association will be held Tues- 
day, May 26, at Willard’s Restaurant on 
Fulton Street. At this meeting the of- 
ficers for the coming vear will be elected. 
The speaker of the evening will be C. A. 
Vlachos of Vlachos & Co., insurance in- 
spectors, who will talk on “The Amount 
Subject.” Arrangements have also been 
made with Ira G. Hoaglahd of the Na- 
tional Automatic Sprinkler Association 
to show the film of thirty tests of air- 
plane fires in hangars demonstrating 
sprinkler systems extinguishing fires. 





MAYOR OF BALTIMORE 


Howard W. Jackson was inaugurated 
mayor of Baltimore on Tuesday of this 


‘week. He is a member of the promi- 


nent insurance agency of Riall, Jackson 
& Co. of that city. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


go out and prove that you are wrong,” 
was his priceless tip. 

“By heck; I’ll do it,” said Huggins, ac- 
cording to Young, although that was un- 
doubtedly the first time in his ball career 
that Huggins used such a nice Nelly 
epithet. 

“He did it,” confided Young, “and the 
Yankees won.” 

I am repeating this story for the edi- 
fication of the roughneck baseball re- 
porters as evidently it has not hereto- 
fore come to their attention. 
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r Cash Capital . 


$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$37,491 ,905.53 
(Accumulated over 78 Years) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$61 491,905.53 


Additional Funds 
$40,721 ,992.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved 


or Miscellaneous Accounts, Taxes, Dividends end 
Other Obligations 


$14,682,227.71 


Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively Invested or 
current balances payable when due 


$116,896,195.24 a 
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THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853s 
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IS SAFETY! 


Seething in strength, the powerful locomotives transport across coun- 
try and over mountain pass their many tons of commercial burden. 


By superb strength they safely, surely and rapidly carry the load. 








Carrying the continual load of losses in fire 
insurance and surmounting the occasional 
heavy grades of conflagration, requires of a 
fire insurance company a great degree of 
financial strength. It must not give way when 
the load becomes heavy. For seventy-eight 
years “The Home of New York” has ap- 
plied its great financial strength to the prompt 
and just settlement of its losses. It has 


NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 
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How the new Automobile 


I 
affect you and}) 








T is a wise motorist who looks ahead and greater responsibility be placed upon each driver. - 

plans how best to guarantee that his trip ; Ta mit 

will be free from worry and disturbing developments. While the Financial Responsibility Laws, as enacted pr 
aE aE ae in the various states may differ in their wording, there 

looks ahead and plans how best _ no mistaking one a They all say, in effect, | 

to protect his clients from future prove your financial responsibility or keep off our roads”’. the 

embarrassment and loss. po 


What is “Acceptable” Insurane a 
The new Automobile Financial r ” 





Responsibility Laws are fast Protection? . .. . 
spreading. State after state is , 
adopting them—and enforcing y on ee teny any 


be guilty of “passing 
a street car while passengers are get- 
ting on or off’, or of leaving his 
car “unoccupied with engine run- 
ning, and without setting brakes’’, 
or of ‘‘failing to stop or report an 
accident:’, or of “permitting the 
operation of a car by an unlicensed driver”... or 
some other violation of a traffic ordinance. 


them. Already, 16 states have en- 
acted financial responsibility legislation and in 22 
others, similar measures are under consideration. 
These laws particularly concern the motorist because 
under certain conditions they can take away not only 
his right to drive his car, but his car license as well. 





ra 
If 


Motorists must be able to prove their 


Financial Responsibility In a number of states having 
Automobile Financial Responsi- f 
bility Laws, such violations may 


also take away your client’s right to 






VERY year finds an in- 
crease in the number of 


aN 
cars on the highways and in the ““ 














law) drive his car and his car license, too. 
number of accidents for which / |i | According to these laws, even non- 
those cars are responsible. More and | \ v fp residents may be called upon to es- 
more, law-makers are insisting that = tablish their financial responsibility 
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THE ATNA’S NEW HEADQUARTERS AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
—THE LARGEST INSURANCE HOME OFFICE BUILDING IN 
THE WORLD USED EXCLUSIVELY BY ONE ORGANIZATION 
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—either by putting up cash or securities or by sub- 
mitting evidence that they have acceptable insurance 


protection. 
, Acceptable insurance means that 
‘ the Company which issues the 

policy must be licensed to do busi- 

ness in that particular state. If a 
r company is not admitted in a given 

state, then the policy which it issues is 

not acceptable so far as the require- 
. ments of that state are concerned. 

Nation-wide Protection is Essential 
) OTHING less than nation-wide protec- 
\ tion meets the requirements of today’s 

rapidly spreading financial responsibility legislation. 
. If your policyholders do not stop at the state line, 

neither should their protection! 

1S An Atna Automobile policy is 
i acceptable evidence of financial 
ty responsibility in every state in 
to the Union! Canada, too! 25,000 
0. Etna agents from Coast-to-Coast 
n- insure Aitna policyholders per- — 
S- sonal, friendly service wherever 
ty they may be. 


























| Financial Responsibility Laws 


your policyholders 


Tus is a subject of such great 
importance to motorists, as well 
as to their insurance advisors, that 
we have published a 24-page book- 
let “What Every Motorist Should 


Know about the new Financial 


Responsibility Laws”. A portion of 


our supply has been reserved for 
distribution to insurance agents 
— whether or not they represent 
the AZtna Life and Affiliated Com- 


panies. Your copy is awaiting you. 


0 Wie Mail 
This 
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MEXICO 
: - “ae The Atna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 
, Bt = a 
ih a + - Z Send me a copy of your free booklet “What 
| 1 } Every Motorist Should Know”............ 
. I am interested inan Aitnaconnection....... 
The AtnaCasualty&SuretyCo. The Aitna Life Insurance Co. Name. 
TheStandardFireInsuranceCo. The AutomobileInsurance Co. 
of Hartford, Connecticut AAAS er nnone 
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British Order Of The Road | The Comprehensive Policy . 


Giving A Thought To Road 1930 Car Manufacturing 
Victims Highlights 


Courts And Drunken Drivers Massachusetts’ Cover Problem 


John C. Stott’s Hold On Rural Branchville, N. J., Man’s 


Community Super -Salesmanship 


Healthier Used Car Market Aviation Rate Stabilization 
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CAR INDUSTRY RANKS FIRST 
IN U. S. INDUSTRIAL VALUES 


The 1931 Edition of Facts and Figures 
of the Automobile Industry, published by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, has been issued. 

The production of passenger cars in 
1930 was 2,910,187; of trucks, 599,991. 

The wholesale value of motor vehicles, 
parts and tires for 1930 was $3,330,775,532. 

The number of American cars sold 
abroad was 560,000. 

The number of cars registered in the 
United States at the end of last year 
was 26,523,779, of which 3,480,939 were 
trucks. 

The amount of capital invested in the 
vehicle manufacturing business of this 
country is $1,880,808,233. Wages and sal- 
aries in the industry paid last year 
amounted to $647,588,438. More than five 
millions of people were employed. 


Standard Oi Go. Ne fic eicc. ce. 11,000 
WIORG@CI GO oi ne oe eos kde cha tcaes 10,000 
Railway Express Agency........... 9,427 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana...... 7,850 
National Dairy Prod. Co........... 6,700 
Standard Oil Co. €N:. ¥.).< 6. os. 5. 4,000 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp... 3,974 
Continental Baking Co.............. 3,500 
Standard Brands of N: Y.:......... 3,275 
Midwest Wttitties Cos. ooo .iiccccces 3,265 
Standard Oil Co.. of Calif.;:.....:. 3,104 
N. Y. City Dept. Sanitation........ 2,370 
Ward: Batine €6i. oc 5 os56c00deccs. 2,319 
Galf? Refining. Cenc si. cccckccace 2,185 
PUGTAGUE Crt Cll os Soc haus okt mee 2,014 
General Baking Coe... ...c06cccccck 1,845 





This is the highway summary of the 
United Statés for 1930: 


Total mileage in United States..... 3,030,000 
State highway system.. 327,000 
County and local roads ..2,703,000 
es a ren 700,000 
State highways......... 223,000 
RMGUS SOM So o.n'e os 0.<'5's 477,000 
High type surface........ccccece 128,000 
Mileage surfaced—1930........... 55,000 


Expenditures—1930 .............. $1,600,000,000 
Street construction & maintenance ..$ 600,000,000 


This is the growth of local bus service 
in places of over 10,000 population: 


Number of places 
Places with buses and trolleys 
Places with buses only 


Number of railway bus operators 


Number of independent bus operators 


Number of buses in local service 
Miles of local bus routes 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce says that 94% of stolen cars 
are recovered. In 1918 27,445 cars were 
stolen. In 1930 the number was 31,660. 

The number of cars owned by the 


Places with no local bus service...... 


United States Government includes these 
cars: Post Office Department, 77,585; 
Army, 113,000; Navy, 1,642; Justice, 1,025; 
Labor, 371. 

Pamphlets on motor vehicle legislation 
and regulations have been published by 
and may be obtained without charge from 
the Motor Vehicle Conference Commit- 
tee, 366 Madison Avenue, New York, on 
these subjects: 

1. Special Taxation for Motor Vehi- 
cles. This contains digests of state mo- 
tor vehicle tax laws and sound, equitable 





1922 1930 % Increase 

Peete 819 979 19.5 
gees 177 404 128.2 
reese 15 222 1,380.0 
eeeuns 627 353 —43.7 
eases 52 229 340.4 
or 2,871 1,002 —64.3 
reer 4,795 13,348 178.4 
a sae 1,563 9,500 507.8 





principles which would underlie such 
laws. 

2. State Reg. Restrictions on Motor 
Vehicle Sizes, Weights and Speeds. 

3. The Uniform Motor Bus Specifica- 
tions Code. 





Mass. Compulsory Cover 


This Record Tells the Story 
i> HE following table shows the backbone of the whole Massachusetts 


situation, with respect to compulsory automobile insurance, according 
to supporters favoring repeal this year and the enactment of a law, 
practically a financial responsibility measure, which has been offered by the 


insurance committee: 








More Than 50,000 Dealers a WIRGHNG ©.ORc ct occa eco cae de 1,800 
Vides aie micte ts SRMMD thntor ve- Texas Company neva sindceeal pean 1,675 
hicle dealers in the United States. Sitel CNY Cole raec cud ccc as omen ann 1,478 
The automobile industry now ranks Sinclair Refining Co................ 1,230 
first in value of products. Other valu- Atlantic Refining Co..............- 1,212 
ations follow: 2, slaughtering and meat Whiten ON Cop evs on.c weds wacesivncn 1,210 
packing; 3, steel works and rolling mills; . 
4, foundry and machine shop products; Penna. Highway MNO. Sean sane procera 1,093 
5, petroleum refining; 6, electrical ma- Western Dairy Products, Inc....... 1,050 
chinery; 7, printing and publishing; 8, Dept. of Highways, Tenn........... 1,037 
coe ak bad aa other bakery pro Consol. Gas Co. of N. Y........005 957 
Standard Oil Co; of Ohio...:.0.. 785 
ucts. Ss 
New York State leads i in motor vehicle Sheffield Farms .................. 700 
registration with 2,307,730 cars; Califor- United States Trucking Corp....... - 648 
nia second with 2,041,356 Ohio third with American Stores Co............-:- 612 
1,759,363; Pennsylvania fourth with 1,- California Hich D 608 
753,521; and Illinois fifth with 1,638,200. fornia Highway Dept........... 
New York City has 596,126 motor cars Supply Dept. U. S. Marine Corps 
and 119,576 motor trucks; Chicago has CRRA) eddcsc cowecccccteessses 
406,916 cars and 56,751 trucks; Philadel- So. California Edison Co., Ltd..... 576 
phia has 191,851 cars; and 38617 trucks. Sun Oil Co..........0cecceeeeeeees 575 
The number of motor vehicles in the Ohio Fuel Gas C 497 
world are 35,603,000, of which the United 1s lyre sath og halal aid eala a 
States has 74.4%. Pacific Gas & Electric Co... ....... 493 
Export Summary Minnesota Highway Dept Rosecrans 448 
The 1930 export summary follows: Humble Oil & Refining Co......... 443 
Foreign sales of: motor vehicles of U. S. design..............cececceses 559,907 
, Passenger Cars Trucks Total 
WS. Beontse cof ecko 159,464 85,701 245,165 
Foreign Assemblies ......... 88,300 72,250 160,550 
Canadian Output 255 ok6 i: 125,442 28,750 154,192 
PEOtat “= stetignoratascness 373,206 186,701 559,907 
Percent of American production sold outside the United States (includ- 
ing sales in Canada): 
RSG aca acl: Rant dietare C skewer lie Aaa wav Re aeateue 12.8% 
SBUMGW SO oo 0 sie vee wow ned dice em amnaci beast oewates 31.0% 
"WG Re to Sastre sis heate haa we PER oa nae aoa eee eo 16.0% 
Total exports of motor vehicles from United States and Canada (exclud- 
ie Gales) it Galata ) os 5 5.0 oa0 od eat Gre wee eee 450,268 
Value of United States and Canadian exports (including tires, parts 
GENE. BE COSAEICD 5:55 a cde dha dee eee ee ecu Men $349,837,884 
Number Cars Value incl. 
and — suiepieorl 
MCG State? Ss ea o weie'o oScee 405,715 315,076,971 
SEG Ieee eRe eee 44,553 34,760,913 
Percent of United States and Canadian production exported (exclud- 
Dig -Salegw itn: Candas oo vac eey etter av no ccc Maer eeuse asus 12.8% 
Rank among United States exports of manufactured products......... Third 
Leading export market (excepting Canada): 
PE AGRCHIROLR CALS ena oo5 . 5 Us ach eaee en hoes Abela oe ee eee Belgium 
NEOUOMe PELUGHSE oie ic nas wa c'tn ec otennesies Waco u pened eee, Belgium 
Motor vehicles imported into U. S. Au... ....cc.ccccccccccccccsensecess 709 
16,000 Cars in One Fleet Philadelphia Electric .:.<......6...2. 434 
The leading truck fleets in the United N. Y. State Highway Division...... 430 
States follow: United Parcel Service.............. 350 
Company Trucks Indian Refining Co...............6. 250 
Amerieae FT & T. Co. 6s ccc se ses 16,000 Beechnut Packing Co.............. 199 
U. S. Postal Service............... 11,079 New York Edison..............6.- 186 





Registrations Fatalities Injuries Collisions 

Before 
Compulsory law 

TO... —_ - —11.4% — 14% — 85 % 
Beginning with 
Compulsory law 

ein mes ag ae 419.9 

Wc. +5 eh 432.7 +22. 

Wee. 638s. 114.9 + 7.9 + 9.26 + 9,37 
Total Increase..... 22.3% 14.% 81.8% 60.% 


What Underwriting Experience Shows 


Below are given the premiums and incurred losses with the loss ratio for the 
years 1927, 1928 and 1929, the experience used in making the 1931 rates: 


Premiums Incurred Losses Loss Ratio 
jl’ 7 RARER pe eee $16,618,809 $11,925,447 71.8 
NOs oa cnt dwends 16,531,442 12,597,817 76.2 
| Cc Re e Eee 19,090,240 14,065,196 73.7 
ROVE Ge es his eedseke $52,240,491 $38,588.460 739 


How Accidents Increased 
Fatal accidents as per the following figures (based on calendar years): 
19983 5255 627 es eee 715 Ls. ee 777 be | eee 795 


Toll in Personal Injuries 


The following figures on the personal i injuries for the calendar years shown are 
taken from the official records of the registrar of motor vehicles: 


Msc TOE ee CO) I! cee eee terete 14,600 

NOs cibasec seca ss 10,000 LS. ce eer ee Ee 23,000 

Me cadecceenn ss 9,500 NOEs co nccasstess 25,800 
DOs ie ee rere 26,600 


Rates Increased 32% 


The following exhibit of rates for the years indicated shows that there has been 
an increase of 32% in rates since 1927: 


__ er bys ROP ERC CEC CEL 114.61 
Deo vecccw astes 100 Nase occa seus 121.49 
Wars co cacweceaes 132.05 
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Felting Ean May 22, 1931 
Bought First Automobile Policy <i 
Ris anon Automobile Financing 
Steamer. The policy was issued on June States port to a United States port,’ but 


2, 1902.” 
Policy Described by Boston 


Insurance Co. 


The Boston Insurance Co., in describ- 
ing this first automobile insurance con- 
tract, said: 

“It was recognized that a policy cov- 
ering an automobile must have broad 


the policy still excluded liability for loss 
or damage by fire originating in or on 
the automobile itself. 

“In March, 1904, the rate was reduced ! 
by the Boston Insurance Co. from 3% 
to 24%4%, and in August, 1904, the policy 
was amended so as to include fire aris- 
ing within the automobile. The policy 
then covered loss or damiage ‘irrespective 








=> Boston Bnsurance Gompany. 
Aatph G. &. 2 — oF Presa cbf 
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Te case of tous te be part ve 
to be iwenred, est or wet leet, 


Sage. a a tipo deal Martey, 
50. om orle Sh 


one Gear fina frame 2 "i alnen as pus 
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from the 2nd day of June, 1902, at noon, until the 2nd day of June, 1903, on Automobile No. C38. 
Name of manufacturer, Stanley Motor Carriage Co., Newton, Mass., while within buildings and / or 
on railroad cars within the limits of the United States and while on boatd steamers bound from United 


States ports to United States ports. 
This policy covers :— 
While within buildings, against the risk of fir 
While on board railroad cars, against the ri 
understood and agreed that in the event of any 








e only. 
isk of fire and derailment of the cars only, but it is 
warehousemen, carrier or bailee, assuming any 


insurance risks (or procuring insurance to be effected), in respect of the Automobile insured here- 
under, for the whole or any portion of the route, such protection shall to its full extent be deemed 
insurance prior to this insurance, but there ‘shall be no return or rebate of premium on such account. 

While on board steamers, against marine perils only (including fire), but free from partial loss 





unless caused by stranding, sinking, burning or co 
It is hereby understood and agreed that this p 

the explosion or burning of the gasolene or othe 
Attached to Policy No. 78963. 


llision with another vessel. 
Olicy shall not be liable for any claims arising from 
r fuel while within the Automobile. 





limits in order for it to be of value to 
the assured; consequently, this policy was 
made effective within the limits of the 
United States. In order to give it such 
a wide form it was necessary that it 
should be issued as a marine policy, to 
comply with the state laws. The policy 
as issued was the regular marine ves- 
sel form with rider attached. It was 
drawn so as to cover while on board 
coastwise steamers or on board railroad 
cars. 

“It is interesting to note that this pol- 
icy excluded all claims arising from ex- 
plosion or burning of gasoline or other 
fuel contained with the automobile, and 
it covered the car while within build- 
ings or on board railroad cars within the 
limits of the United States, and while 
on board steamers bound from United 
States ports to United States ports. 

“At the time the word ‘automobile’ did 
not appear in any statutes, and there 
was no specific authorization for automo- 
bile insurance; but owing to a broad 
construction of the existing laws by a 
liberal-minded Massachusetts attorney- 
general, insurance on automobiles was 
ruled to be marine insurance. This de- 
cision was accepted by the insurance de- 
partments of other states, the theory be- 
ing that if insuring goods on board rail- 
road cars was marine insurance, then 
the insuring of a motor running on 
wheels of its own, instead of on wheels 
of a railroad car, was really marine in- 
surance. 


Numbers Not Needed Then 


“In issuing policies in 1902 it was not 
necessary to distinguish automobiles by 
serial or motor number. Perhaps there 
would be only one car of any particular 
model in a town. Think of issuing a 
policy today to cover a car of American 
manufacture without specifying either the 
name or the serial number! Yet, that 
was what was done in writing the first 
automobile policies. 

“Of course, during 1902 and 1903, there 
were very few cars, and the volume of 
premium was very small. 

“On August 15, 1903, this original 
form of policy was extended so that it 
then covered anywhere within the lim- 
its of the United States ‘while in build- 
ings, on road, ferry, or inland steamer, 
or on coastwise steamer from a United 


of average to the automobile hereby in- 
sured caused by fire arising from any 
cause whatsoever.’ 

“Up to this time the question of old 
cars had not come up. In fact, there 
were none; but as renewals came up, a 
schedule of rates was adopted, an in- 
creased rate being charged on the older 
cars; and this practice has been con- 
tinued ever since. 

“On March 15, 1905, the policy was 
further amended by including a clause 
covering against theft. 

“The number of automobiles in use 
had been growing constantly, so that the 
business had now increased considerably, 
and other marine companies had gone 
into this business. 


Essential Points in Force Today 


“All of the companies adopted practi- 
cally the same form of policy as the 
Boston Insurance Company, and the es- 
sential points of this policy are still con- 
tinued today. The only important addi- 
tion to the form is a rider covering col- 
lision damage sustained by the car and 
liability of the owner for damage done 
to other property by reason of collision 
of his car with such other property.” 





Airplane Disability 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the condition in which they exist today. 
Even now they are in a condition of con- 
stant experimentation and improvement. 
Prior to 1924, it is true, transatlantic 
flights had been accomplished and at 
least one commercial submarine had 
crossed the ocean. For all that, a voy- 
age either under the sea or in the air 
was not customary for the average in- 
dividual. It was an extraordinary event 
and was thought to be and was accom- 
panied by unusual hazards. A very small 
proportion of all people now living have 
ever been subjected to either experience. 

“We conclude, therefore, that, in ex- 
cluding from the benefit of a double in- 
demnity death resulting to a passenger 
in a submarine or aeronautic expedition, 
the intent of the parties to the insur- 
ance contract grew out of and reflected 
the general belief that presence on a trip 
or journey in a vessel or machine of that 
type in regular transit constitute such 


tence of a ee number o 
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PASSENGER CARS COMMERCIAL CARS 


Average Direct Loss Per Repossessed Car*: 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
12 or less equal monthly seymente.. bya aiscors $56 $60 $61 $121 $68 $109 
13 to 18 equal monthl ments. . Sock 75 83 80 oe 137 5 
icon Gile........ neo apa at RA » Se ae ee oe «OS 
Increases of Losses Over Standard Terms: 
13 to 18 equal monthl Siicsenasainews 34 38) 31% oF 368 180%, 
Silicon oe........ ee ee %. H8 64% + % 10% 
Percentage of Repossessions: 
New cars with down payment of 33.3%...... 2.8 2.8% 3.6% 3.5 2.8% 2.0% 
New cars with down payment o! a 4. 13 5.1% 4.6% % 3.0% $e 
New cars with down payment of less than wee —_ — sh se 64.8% + 
Used cars with down payment of 40' 5.3% 5.38% 65% 3.1% 5.4% 3.1% 
Used cars with down payment of 35% or less. . 10.9% 9.0% 9.8% ** 867.8% 5.6%, 
Increase of Repossessions Over Standard Terms: 
New cars with down payment of 25% 46% 82 28 2° 7 hd 
New cars with down payment of less than 2 25% . % % ee 71 e ee 
Used cars with down payment of 35% or less. . 93% 70% 51% * 844% = 81% 
Average Amount of Note Purchased: 
PUERINIB co ois ss oaxeaee tee soeedaes $635 $595 $567 $832 $870 hd 
RNS oie 65o 5 cee rate cicuie ei cmicomuetenetes 307 296 279 395 381 beh 
(')Percentage Sold on Installments: 
PUP INGS 5c 5 os ca a cae cy nec cnauees es 58.1% 62.6 2.3% 51.6 45.6% 52.7% 
Used cars. 60.8% 65.1% 64.8% 48.3% 57.7% 61.5% 
MS sy, wren sia Ace eee 59.5% 64.0% 63.8% 50.4% 49.5% 55.8% 
(‘)Percentage of Trade-ins and Used Car Sales: 
Trade-ins on sales of new cars................ 69.4 72.5% 75.1 51.2% 54.3% 53.3% 
Trade-ins on sales of used cars. . ... 39.4% 45.5 49.1 22.3 31.1 35.1% 
Total trade-ins in % of new cars sold.. ... 115.5% 127.1% 155.5% 64.1 72.6% 81.9% 
Used cars sold in % of new cars sold. . ae 117:0% 128.6% 164.0 57.8 57.5 81.5% 
Used cars junked in % of total trade-ins... ... 8.1% 9.2% 14.3% 16.4% 16.3% 16.8% 
Skips Per 1,000 Transactions: 
POrepis GUOCOTIINE 6.5 «5.2.6: ciseids de eens sins 4.7% 5.2% 5.1% 8% 3.5% 1.6% 
Installment Paper Ratios: 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Retail paper with mor¢ than 12 monthly payments. . 13.2 12.4 14.5 14.9 16.6% 
Retail paper with less than standard down payment.. 9.0 5.2 6.1 8.0 11.8% 
New car paper to total paper purchased.............. 67.0 73.2 71.6 70.0% 63.4% 
Used car paper to total paper purchased.............. 33.0 26.8 28.4 30.0 36.6% 
Number new cars to total financed................... 48.6 57.6 54.9 54.0 46.2% 
Number used cars to total financed.................. 51.4% 42.4% 45.1% 46.0% 53.8% 
soe car paper per cent with recourse................ Sac ee 66.0 66.3 68.5% 
Companies taking all used car paper with recourse.. 46.0 36.8 37.6 38.0 38.3% 
Companies taking part used car paper with recourse. 40.0' 55.6 54.8 56.2 52.4% 
Companies Sine Gert cned cox Super with recourse. -- 86.0% 92.4% 92.4% 94.1% 90.7% 


*This means amount owing minus amount received from sale. 
**No cases reported, or too few to justify inclusion. 
tIncluding repurchase agreement. 





a momentous adventure and is accom- 
panied by such unusual danger and ex- 
traordinary hazard that neither party ex- 
pected the policy to cover the risk of 
casualty. 

“The judgment of the Appellate Di- 
vision should be reversed and the order 
of the Special Term affirmed with costs 


PLEDGE VOIDED POLICY 





Assured Agreed to Pay For Damage to 
Other Auto; Court Holds Insur- 
ance Company Not Liable 
When an assured under an auto lia- 
bility policy had signed a pledge to pay 
for damages to another car in an auto 


in the Appellate Division and in this 
court.” 





SUNDAY INJURY COMPENSABLE 

Violation of the Sunday law against 
working is not a defence in a compen- 
sation case, the Virginia industrial com- 
mission has held. William Royall Ad- 
kins of Winston-Withers Motors, Inc., 
of Lynchburg, was totally incapacitated 
in an automobile accident on a Sunday 
and was awarded $11 a week compensa- 
tion and nursing expenses. At the time 
of the accident he was returning in a 
car from a trip during which he had tried 
to sell the car in which he was riding 
and some trucks. The motor company 
claimed that since Adkins was breaking 
the Sunday law he was not entitled to 
compensation, but the commission point- 
ed out that any injury arising out of and 
in course of employment comes under 
the compensation law. 


collision, the insurance policy is voided 
under the assumption of liability clause, 
the Maryland Court of Appeals has 
ruled. The case was that of the Ameri- 
can Automobile vs. the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, 152 Atl. 523. 

L. N. Joyner, insured by the Ameri- 
can Automobile, while driving struck the 
car of a Dr, Riland, insured in the F. & 
C. The later company sent an adjuster 
to Joyner, in the hospital with injuries, 
and Joyner signed an agreement to pay 
for the repairs to Dr. Riland’s car and 
for loss of use. He then notified his own 
insurance carrier, the American Auto- 
mobile. Joyner’s policy carried the clause 
that “the assured shall not voluntarily 
assume any liability or interfere in any 
negotiations for settlement . . . except 
at his own cost.” 

The American Automobile denied lia- 
bility, due to breach of contract in that 
Joyner had assumed liability. The court 
held that the action by Joyner was in- 
deed a breach, and that it was not neces- 
sary for the American Automobile to 
prove that it had been prejudiced by the 
action. 
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VING A THOUGHT 
To the Victims of the Juggernaut 





Antoinette Papaleo of Coney Island was 
badly hurt and her father killed when 


struck crossing a street, 


It is the general opinion in the insur- 
ance business as well as among other 
persons who have a wide contact with 
the public that the general public will 
never be aroused to the enormity and 
extent of the crime of slaughtering and 
maiming people on the public highways 
until the plight of the victims is brought 
to their minds with pictures accompanied 
by stories written by newspaper people 
with literary ability and force. It is not 
a pleasant sight to see a street crowd 
watching a dead child or a badly injured 
child being carried to an ambulance. It 
is pathetic to know that there are so 
many families bereaved by deaths of 
breadwinners some of whom leave many 
children, all of whom are the victims of 
someone’s careless driving. The public 
should not be permitted to turn its head 
away from these sights. Horrible, yes! 
But let the public be horrified. 

Too many articles are being written in 
magazines and newspapers giving fig- 
ures. Numerals never have been excit- 
ing. If the newspapers of the country 
were plastered with photographs illus- 
trating automobile fatalities the situation 
would change quickly. 


An Experience With a Clipping Bureau 


In order to get some of these facts 
of an intimate nature and to break away 
from the presentation of statistics idea 
The Eastern Underwriter last week sub- 
scribed to the Romeike Press Clipping 
Bureau and in its letter asked that clip- 
pings about such accidents should be 
lurnished for a period of one week. The 
omcike office called up The Eastern 
Underwriter to ask if it had any idea 
of how such clippings pile up. There 


would be hundreds of them every day, 
this paper was told. The Eastern Under- 
writer asked that the first 250 stories 
received after receipt of the letter should 
be sent to The Eastern Underwriter. The 
clippings were from papers in all parts 
of the United States. 


Here are a few of the stories: 


With the death of a messenger boy 
riding a bicycle who was struck by an 
automobile driven by a woman on April 
18 at Covington, Hamilton County, Ky., 
reported its fiftieth automobile fatality 
of 1931. A short time thereafter Harry 
Bruns, a 10-year-old boy, had his head 
crushed and his leg fractured in another 
accident. 


Two Killed While Playing 


Lydia Alfonso, New Bedford, Mass., 
third youngest in a family of six, was 
struck by a truck while playing in front 
of her house. Herbert Wayne Britton 
of South Bend, Ind., one of four chil- 
dren and only six years old, was killed 
in front of his house while playing in a 
road. Since January there have been 
eighteen persons killed in automobile 
accidents in St. Joseph County, where 
South Bend is located. 


Brent Caldwell, 3-year-old boy, was se- 
riously injured when an automobile ran 
over him at Mount Pleasant, Mich., on 
April 16. Edna May Weldgren, 3-year- 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Weldgren, had her spine injured at Lima, 
Ohio. 


Three Children in Lynn Hurt the 
Same Day 


Up in the Bronx Remo Francheshi, six 
years old, had his skull fractured when 


Ethel Sommer, Newark, N. J., schoolgirl, 


he was hit by a truck. In Lynn, Mass., 
on the same day three children ranging 
in age from five to eight years, were 
hurt in automobile accidents. While go- 
ing to church in Lynn, Mass., Vincent 
O’Connell, one of seven motherless chil- 
dren, was fatally injured. 

While crossing the street near his 
home Louis LDornbeck of Egg Harbor, 
N. J., had his right leg fractured. Alfred 
Grimes, a Postal Telegraph boy of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., was knocked unconscious 
and had his arm broken by a hit-and-run 
driver. 

Francis Westhoff, six years old, was 
killed in Baltimore when he was struck 
by a car. Martha Murray Hooper, six 
years old, Port Richmond, Va., was bad- 
ly injured about the head when hit by 
an automobile while returning home from 
school. She has a possible fracture of 
the skull. 

In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., a two-year-old 
child was badly injured when the car in 
which he was riding with his parents 
was struck by a hit-and-run driver. Rob- 
ert Ogle, five years old, of Providence, 
R. I., was killed. The automobile which 
killed him did not have good brakes. 


Kill 15-Weeks-Old Baby 


A fifteen-weeks-old baby, Laurel Ma- 
rie Watkins of Chicago Pike, IIl., was 
killed and again the brakes were blamed. 
Hit by a mud guard Eleanor Kelly, six 
years old, received concussion of the 


brain in Pawtucket, R. I. 

The Chillicothe, Ohio, News-Advertiser 
on April 20 printed a column consisting 
of short stories each of which had to do 
with accidents including that of a child 
injured when a car struck a truck. 

Five-year-old Albert Engle of Free- 





was killed and her companion injured 


when struck by this car. 





Steven Lewis of Brooklyn received a 
fractured skull when struck by a hit 
and run driver. 


mont, Ohio, was killed by a truck on a 
Sunday. Donald McCormack of Morris- 
town, N. J., had his skull fractured when 
hit by an automobile. 

Pages and pages could be filled with 
stories of this nature. The record is 
pathetic. 





Changes in Design 
Change Accidents 


Changes in the design of automobiles 
are reflected in the way accidents hap- 
pen to occupants. Thus in the early days 
of motoring, from 1911 to 1915, cranking 
accounted for 41.6% of mishaps to occu- 
pants, more than any other cause, ac- 
cording to figures of the Aetna Life. 
Today, with cranks almost completely 
replaced by self-starters, the average of 
crank accidents is 8.9%. 

In the reverse,’no accidents were re- 
corded in the early days as caused by 
being caught in doors or windows, for 
the first “high boys” had neither doors 
nor windows, but from 1927 to 1930 fig- 
ures show 6.5% of the Aetna claims paid 
for such mishaps. : ao 

Tables have changed with the building 
of high-powered motors. Greater road 
speeds have pushed collisions from a rel- 
atively unimportant cause of automobile 
accidents (9.5% from 1911 to 1915) to 
the top of the entire list (34.8% from 
1926 to 1930). Skidding, second in caus- 
ing personal injuries to motorists, occu- 
pies the same place it did nineteen years 
ago. 

The Aetna Life finds that the present 
line-up of the four principal causes of 
automobile accidents to occupants, in 
the order of importance, is as follows: 
1. Collision; 2. Skidding and Ditching; 
3. Repairing Car; 4. Boarding or Alight- 
ing. 
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THE COURTS 
And DRUNKEN DRIVERS 


s 


The number of inebriated drivers of motor cars is one of the most dis- 


graceful phases of American life. 


It seems incomprehensible that so many 


people will take the wheel of a car after having cocktails or other liquor 
when they know it is so difficult to drive a car in crowded traffic when one 
is clear-headed. Nearly every day newspapers tell stories of deaths or 
accidents on the road caused by drunken drivers. 

What is the attitude of the courts toward persons charged with operat- 
ing a car while under the influence of liquor, especially when death or acci- 


dents result? 


If two drunken men are in a fight and one kills the other 
it is manslaughter, with a long penitentiary sentence probable. 


When a 


drunken driver kills a child there is often only a fine or a few days or weeks 
in jail. Sometimes drivers who are very prominent are merely reprimanded. 

The Eastern Underwriter has asked newspaper correspondents in sev- 
eral cities to tell what happens in the courts in their communities. The stories 


follow: 


671 Milwaukee Arrests in 1930 
By MEYER NEWS SERVICE 


Milwaukee courts give penalties to 
drunken drivers, although insurance men 
and safety experts of the city state that 
the drunken driver is not the serious 
nuisance in Milwaukee that he is in many 
places of the country, despite the city’s 
‘fame’ in certain respects. The hit-and- 
run driver is a far worse problem at 
present, in the opinion of safety ex- 
perts, but the potential menace of the 
drunken driver is recognized and dealt 
with accordingly. 

During the entire year 1930 there were 
671 arrests for drunken driving made in 
the city of Milwaukee alone, exclusive of 
its suburbs, according to figures obtained 
from Basil L. Corbett, executive secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Safety Commis- 
sion. During the first quarter of 1931 
there have been 180 arrests for drunken 
driving. 

Dr. Corbett’s figures compiled for The 
Eastern Underwriter show that 95% of 
the drivers arrested during this period 
have been fined $100 or given ten days 
in the house of correction, for their of- 
‘fense. In some cases of course the pen- 
alty is greater, involving a larger fine, or 
thirty days’ sentence. 


Revoking Licenses 


Wisconsin has a drivers’ license law, 
and while it is an easy matter to obtain 
a drivers’ license it is necessary to keep 
it and be able to produce it on demand 
at any time while driving a car. In all 
cases involving drunken drivers the 
courts revoked the drivers’ license for a 
period of three months to one year, and 
this is in itself a severe punishment, ac- 
cording to safety executives. 

About 5% of all drunken driver cases 
were dismissed by the courts for lack of 
evidence, Dr. Corbett said. In some cases 
the charge was changed to reckless driv- 
ing, and there was conviction on this 
score. 

Most of the drunken drivers figuring 
in cases in Milwaukee are picked up by 
police before they are involved in an 
accident. During the past few years 
there have been few cases in which 
drunken drivers have caused injuries to 
other persons. In such cases, of course, 
penalties are greater and involve prison 
sentences. One Milwaukee man is serv- 
ing a fourteen-year sentence in the state 
penitentiary at Waupun on second de- 
gree manslaughter, resulting from his 


ploughing into a group of people waiting 
for a street car, with his automobile, 
while he was intoxicated. 

Quick apprehension of drunken drivers 
is necessary to keep this nuisance down, 
Dr. Corbett emphasized. The police 
squad car system, operating with radio 
directions, has brought up efficiency of 
arrests in Milwaukee. Conviction is 
sometimes difficult in the case of drunken 
drivers, but it is the policy of the courts 
to be hard on the offender when he is 
apprehended and convicted on such a 
charge. 

The fact that few drunken driving 
cases involve injury to others has kept 
the drunken driving problem from being 
spectacular in recent years in Milwau- 
kee. However, not a day goes by but 
what there are one or two drunken driv- 
ing cases in which convictions are ob- 
tained. Because injuries and property 
damage from drunken drivers have not 
been great in recent years this problem 


has not been causing casualty underwrit-- 


ers much anxiety, although they keep 
up a keen interest in the situation. 


Year and $1,000 Richmond 
Maximum 
By J. P. MADISON 


Arrest of persons charged with oper- 
ating automobiles while intoxicated is 
on the increase in Richmond, Va., ac- 
cording to police records. 

In 1930 there were 328 persons arrested 
for this offense compared with 212 in 
1925; 217 in 1926; 325 in 1927; 263 in 
1928, and 297 in 1929. 

Penalty is usually inflicted in accord- 
ance with the gravity of the offense. 
When the evidence shows that the driver 
of a car is drunk or considerably under 
the influence of intoxicants the practice 
of the courts is to inflict héavier pun- 
ishment than when the state of intoxi- 
cation is not so pronounced. The law 
provides a minimum penalty of 30 days 
in jail and a fine of $100. The maximum 
is a fine of $1,000 and twelve months in 
jail. Probably two-thirds of the cases 
are disposed of in police court. If the 
accused pleads guilty, the court must 
impose a jail sentence as well as a: fine, 
and there is no escape from the jail term, 
for the court.has no authority to sus- 
pend sentence. 

Evidence Hard to Get 

Approximately half of the cases dis- 
posed of in police court are dismissed for 





lack of evidence, according to Gray 
Haddon, judge of this court. He says 
that it is often very difficult to prove 
that the accused has been actually drink- 
ing. The policeman swears that he 
smelled liquor on his breath and that he 
was behaving as if he was intoxicated 
while the accused insists that it was 
purely imagination on the part of the 
policeman and denies that he had been 
drinking at all. , 

Again, even when it is established that 
the driver of a car has been drinking it 
must be determined whether. his condi- 
tion at the time of his arrest came with- 
in the range of intoxication. Judge Had- 
don says that in aggravated cases he 
makes it a practice to impose the max- 
imum penalty but usually the minimum 
is considered sufficient when the accused 
has done no damage and is only slightly 
intoxicated. 

Where the accused pleads not guilty, 
Judge Haddon may send the case on for 
probable cause or may dismiss it, at his 
discretion. 


In the upper court the trial judge may 
suspend jail sentence if he pleases where 
a plea of guilty is entered but he rarely 
does this when the offense is an aggra- 
vated one. On pleas of not guilty the 
cases are tried by a jury. Jurors are fre- 
quently more inclined to leniency than 
the judge, many no doubt having a fel- 
low feeling for the accused. For this 
reason many persons charged with driv- 
ing cars while intoxicated prefer hav- 
ing their fate determined by a jury of 
their peers rather than leaving it to the 
judge. 

When involuntary manslaughter re- 
sults from the act of a drunken driver, 
the case. must be sent on to the upper 
court when the accused is arraigned in 


police court, the judge of this court 


having no authority to impose punish- 
ment. 


Publicity 


As a rule, the Richmond daily press | 


publish the names of persons convicted 
of driving while intoxicated believing 
that publicity is as much of a deterrent 
as the punishment imposed in court, if 
not more so. Quite often influence is 
brought to bear on the papers to sup- 
press the publication of names of ar- 
rested parties but they make it a prac- 
tice to carry the stories regardless of 
the efforts made to suppress them. 

According to police records, drinking 
is on the increase in Richmond but not 
so many “old soaks” are in evidence as 
in pre-prohibition days. The state dry 
law has been in effect since November 1, 
1916. 


The records show that fourteen per- 
sons per thousand were arrested for 
drunkenness the year before prohibition 
became statutorily effective, whereas 
nineteen per thousand were arrested last 
year. In this connection, however, it 
might be explained that in the days be- 
fore prohibition everybody carried to the 
station house for being drunk was not 
actually so charged, the practice in many 
instances being to turn the “jag” loose if 
he managed to sober up before morning. 
This was particularly the case if the 
“jag” happened to have a pull. Now ev- 
erybody arrested as a drunk is actually 
charged on the police blotter with the 
offense and has to appear in court. 


————. 
—=— 


$200 San Francisco Fines 
Common 


By A. V. BOWYER 


At the request of The Eastern Under- 
writer I have gone into this subject of 
the drunken driver quite exhaustively in 
the city and county of San Francisco and 
find that on the whole it is somewhat 
similar to the prosecution of arson cases 
or the enforcement of arson laws in that 
while quite a number are arrested for 
driving while drunk—which is a’ felony 
in California—most of them and by far 
the greatest majority of them are either 
dismissed or acquitted. The severity of 
the charge, i. e., being a felony, is con- 
sidered as one of the principal features 
in the high rate of dismissal of cases. In 
addition, all offenders under such a law 
must be tried in the Superior Court and, 
according to authorities in San Francis- 
co the juries are prone to be very lenient 
in meting out punishment for the of- 
fense unless it is particularly flagrant. 

It is true to say that San Francisco 
is quite possibly similar to many other 
cities in that occasionally there are 
“drives” against drunken drivers and hit- 
and-run drivers, etc. and during this 
time the number of arrests are greater 
and the prosecution more effective. San 
Francisco has a system of assigning a 
special judge to traffic cases for a cer- 
tain period of time and these judges vary 
just as does human nature. If. they be- 
lieve the case is flagrant, they will mete 
out-both a jail and fine sentence and we 
have had a couple of cases here where 
the defendant has gone to the peniten- 
tiary. Fines range from $10 to $500. In 
the statistics which we plowed through 
during the past week we found fines of 
$200 quite common. We also found 
through our investigation that the prosc- 
cution recedes with the temper of the 
injured party, if any, and dismissal upon 
request of plaintiff seems to be quite fre- 
quent, in fact, accounts for a great num- 
ber of the dismissals. Also, juries, as 
mentioned above, evidently feel that they 
are liable to find themselves in the same 
“jack-pot” and looking at a man sobered 
is different than looking at a drunken 
person and of course, they never see the 
defendant when he is anything but sober 
and putting forth his best appearance. 

We have had in San Francisco some 
very prominent people become involved 
owing to a superfluity of liquid cargo 
but somehow or other they most always 
seem to escape actual punishment. How- 
ever, we might say here that many have 
seen the inside of the county jail an 
the coffers of the county have been en- 
riched from time to time by these heavy 
fines. Also, we are unable to locate any- 
where anyone of prominence who feels 
that a gross miscarriage of justice has 
occurred, 


San Francisco Juries Liberal 

While this may not have anything to 
do with the particular subject you have 
in mind, it might be well to mention that 
San Francisco juries are quite liberal m 
giving out judgments to persons injured 
in automobile accidents whether caused 
by drunken drivers or others. Howevel 


a survey of the figures in the San ‘rat 
cisco police headquarters indicate that 
there is a reduction in the number ¢! 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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PROTECTION 


5 


SINCE 1848 


Pa BETWEEN the time this is written 
bn ~ and the time you read it there will have been 
ta in this office many applications for agencies to 
i. write Ohio Farmers automobile insurance. 


= A few will be accepted. They will be from 
ch ~ men who know insurance—men who are satis- 
: | fied that Ohio Farmers is one of the best 
7 companies that they can represent. 


- To such men we are glad to offer broad 
facilities for writing private cars, trucks, fleets, 
. dealers’ lines, and finance lines—an intelligent, 
an progressive cooperation, and the strength and 
a confidence that is synonymous with this 83 year 
ol old company. 





x OHIO FARMERS 
injure INSURANCE COMPANY 
ore LEROY : OHIO 
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Aviation Rate Stabilization Moving Along To 


Keep Pace 


OR more than a year all those in- 

terested in the underwriting of 

aviation risks have devoted consid- 
erable time and effort searching for a 
practical plan to stabilize rates and un- 
derwriting practices. While it is true 
that up to the present time little of an 
outward and tangible nature has been ac- 
complished, beyond emphasizing in the 
minds of those concerned the eventual 
necessity of such a plan, these efforts, 
as opportunities permit, will be contin- 
ued and will likely be productive of sat- 
isfactory results before the close of the 
present year. 

The problems of aviation insurance are 
many and are of a character that their 
solution requires, not so much an analy- 
sis of what has transpired during the 
past three years, as a clear conception 
of what the immediate future of the air- 
craft industry will produce and what can 
be anticipated for the next three years. 
Conditions in aviation change so abrupt- 
ly and constantly that experience gained 
to date, except in a general way, is of 
questionable value in judging the future. 
The conditions under which present ex- 
perience has been gained are not the 
conditions prevailing today, and the fu- 
ture will offer something quite different 
from what we now have. All of this 
means that those companies engaged in 
insuring aviation risks are as much in 
the class of pioneers now as they were 
three years or more ago. 

Alertness Needed This Year 


Due to the necessary close relationship 
of insurance to its subject matter it is 
unreasonable to expect aviation insur- 
ance to become standardized before 
aviation itself attains some degree of sta- 
bility, which is a point to which aviation 
has not yet come. Underwriters should, 
therefore, not be criticized for having 
hesitated to establish rigid rules for fu- 
ture underwriting based on past expe- 
rience. The present year is going to be 
vastly different aviation insurance—wise 
from anything that has gone before, and 
a combination of patience and alertness 
will likely prove of value to all con- 
cerned, 

To those not familiar with conditions 
as they are, and as they are likely to be 
in the immediate future, it would per- 
haps be of interest to see what there is 
at the moment in the way of available 
spread in this class of insurance, exam- 
ine the inherent casastrophe hazard pe- 
culiar to aviation, outline what changes 
and trends are now taking place in avia- 
tion itself, and then pass on to a brief 
description of the aviation insurance mar- 
ket as now constituted. Such a review 
may create a better understanding of the 
problems being faced. 


Less Than 4,000 Insurable Planes 


In considering the matter of aviation 
insurance from the underwriting angle, 
few realize, in view of the relatively 
large premiums written, just how lim- 
ited the spread of insurable risks is at 
the moment. This condition can, per- 
haps, be best emphasized by quoting 
Table No. 1 from the March statistical 
issue of “Aviation” which classifies by 
makes all aircraft licensed by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, as of January 
1, 1931. (See next page.) 
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By DAVID C. BEEBE 


President, United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 


From this table it will be observed that 
there are 7,598 licensed aircraft, which 
number includes 2,688 aircraft equipped 
with war surplus engines (constructed 
during 1917 and 1918) seldom considered 
eligible for full coverage and shortly to 
be classed as obsolete by the industry. 
Of the remaining 4,910 aircraft equipped 
with modern power plants it is estimated 
that not more than 3,900 are available 
for insurance, the balance being ac- 
counted for by aircraft: 

1. Unsold in possession of manufacturers and 
distributors. 
2. Ineligible because of extra-hazardous usage 


ranging from two to four, must be cov- 
ered under workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and again the catastrophe haz- 
ard appears. Three accidents within a 
period of one year, involving three sep- 
arate aircraft, accounted for the death 
of thirty-eight persons. Air Transport 
operators usually insure their liability 
to passengers in amounts varying be- 
tween $20,000 and $50,000 per passenger, 
or say $25,000 per passenger on the av- 
erage. 


_ Multiplying even the average limit 
times the number of passengers carried 
on an aircraft fully loaded, combined 





perhaps creating false impressions. 





An Accurate Sizeup of Aircraft Problems 


_ The big and important problem of stabilization of rates and rules in the 
aircraft insurance field has been given considerable thought by a special com- 
mittee of the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters within the 
past few months in consultation with leaders in this field. Keenly interested in 
this survey, David C. Beebe, president, United States Aviation Underwriters, has 
been asked by The Eastern Underwriter to give his slant on existing condi- 
tions. In this article he has generously given the benefit of his group’s expe- 
rience on nearly every phase of the aviation problem. 

An aviator himself, Mr. Beebe therefore has first hand knowledge of flying 
conditions, hazards, aircraft models and performance—all of which are highly 
important factors to consider in fixing rates. I 
given to aircraft crashes by daily newspapers he feels that aviation insurance, 
a by-product of the industry, has attracted more attention than it deserves, 

He goes into the legal responsibility of 
aircraft owners to passengers—a big topic now—saying that its status is still 
somewhat nebulous due to the absence of adequate court decisions. 

Mr, Beebe takes his hat off to state insurance departments for their co- 
operation and to the insurance companies for so cheerfully paying the claims 
of aviation, intimating that over a period of time the business will become 
profitable to them as well as to the industry itself 


Because of headline publicity 








or operated by pilots of insufficient experi- 
ence to qualify for insurance. 

3. Not offered because owners are unable to 
afford coverage or believe it unnecessary. 


Part of the 3,900 aircraft are in daily 
service in South and Central America, 
Mexico, Cuba, West Indies, Alaska, 
China and Hawaii, where American 
owned lines are operated. 

Aircraft as limited as they are mo- 
mentarily in number, present unusual 
concentrated exposures and catastrophe 
features. In value they range from 
$1,200 to $150,000, with larger values to 
come in the future. Large hangars house 
from $350,000 to $500,000 in aircraft, and 
over $1,000,000 may be concentrated on 
one airport. Most aircraft are highly 
inflammable. All will burn. The past 
twelve months have seen several large 
hangar fires, in one of which’in excess 
of $300,000 was lost, and during the past 
month there was a fire in which six air- 
craft valued at a total of $150,000 were 
destroyed. Tornadoes and windstorms 
have destroyed as much as $300,000 in a 
few minutes on one airport. Hurricanes 
have also played their part. 

Necessary Coverage 

The average transport aircraft in use 
on the large lines seats twelve passen- 
gers. During 1930 some eighteen, twen- 
ty-two and thirty passenger craft were 
placed in operation, and this summer 
forty passenger aircraft will go into 
operation. In addition to the lia- 
bility insurance for passengers, the crew, 


with workmen’s compensation insurance 
protecting the members of the crew, 
gives an indication of the catastrophe 
hazard always present in the insuring of 
passengers and operating personnel. This 
liability in many cases is further in- 
creased through insuring either the crew 
or passengers, or both, under personal 
accident policies. 

Aircraft fully loaded vary in weight 
between 700 pounds and 113,300 pounds 
(about 50 long tons) travel through the 
air at speeds from ninety to 200 miles 
per hour (racing planes have attained a 
speed of 357 miles per hour), and take 
off or land from thirty to in excess of 
sixty miles per hour. The larger and 
heavier aircraft usually have a higher 
landing and take-off speed than the small 
light aircraft. To date relatively few 
serious accidents, compared with what 
might be expected, have occurred caus- 
ing injuries to public or damage to prop- 
erty of others. In time the inherent pos- 
sibilities of a catastrophe will likely be 
demonstrated. 

We have seen one instance where an 
aircraft, valued at $100,000, constructed 
to carry thirty passengers (but at the 
time without passengers) collided dur- 
ing flight with a house. The aircraft 
took fire as a result of the crash and 
was a total loss. Two houses were de- 
stroyed by fire and a third damaged. It 
requires little imagination to visualize 
wherein an accident of this nature 
might very easily, had the aircraft been 
loaded with passengers, involved all 


With Growing Industry 





Blank & Stoller 
DAVID C. BEEBE 


forms of aviation insurance in a loss. 

The American construction rights to 
build the Dornier DO-X (now en route 
to America) have been acquired by the 
General Motors Corporation, and when 
conditions warrant may be_ produced 
here, for over-water air lines. The 
DO-X, reputed to have cost $750,000, 
transported on one flight 169 passengers. 


Four Classes of Insurable Risks 


Ultimate owners and operators of air- 
craft, and therefore, purchasers of in- 
surance, can roughly be divided into the 
four following classes: 

(a) Transport ServiceE—Established mail, ex: 
press and passenger lines. 

(b) Private anD Business Fryinc—Individuals 
-and corporations owning and operating air- 
craft for pleasure and sport, or as a rapid 
and convenient means of transportation in 
the conduct of their own business (not 
otherwise connected with aviation). 

(c) MiscELLANEOouS COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS— 
Other than as described a, b and d._Indi- 
viduals and corporations conducting aerial 
photographic surveys, crop dusting and 
seeding, aerial advertising operations and 
other similar activities for hire. 

(d) ScnHoors anp Fryinc SeErvices—Owners 
and operators of aviation schools and taxi, 
joy hopping, sightseeing and special char- 
ter services. 


In point of number of aircraft en- 
gaged, the last-mentioned class (at the 
moment closely affiliated with the third 
class), represents the majority of all li- 
censed aircraft. As a class, however, 


the first group (Transport Lines) are 


the principal present purchasers of in- 
surance, and next to them in importance 
premium-wise has been the fourth class, 
as just referred to. There is every 11- 
dication that the relative importance 0 
these groups, as far as premium volume 
is concerned, will change drastically i 
the immediate future. The results of 
this transient period will likely show 4 
reduction in aviation premium writings 


‘this year as compared with 1929 and 


1930 premiums. , 
It will doubtless be surprising to many 
to learn that of the total licensed alt 
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craft, comparatively few are engaged in 
transport service which is due to the 
fact that a modern aircraft, with its 
great speed, has an almost unbelievable 
working range, which is increasing all 
the time. The extent of the transport 
service in number of units is perhaps 
best explained by quoting another table 
from the same statistical number: 


PLANES IN USE BY 


1926 
Multi-engine transport ..............0. 0 
Single engined cabin ........ceeseeeee 1 
CER RS eret ree eee owe 18 
Flying boats and amphibions .......... 0 
BOG tatanwonsernetteckee de weecos 19 


In respect to transport planes one will 
immediately observe the few new air- 
craft placed in service during 1930 as 
compared with transport planes now in 
use but constructed during 1927, 1928 and 
1929. The few new aircraft added dur- 
ing 1930 to air lines is explained by a 
number of reasons, some of which are 
as follows: 


During the 1929 boom period most air 
line operators purchased more equip- 
ment than they later found necessary 
to maintain schedules, and several op- 
erators, at the present time, have on 
hand in reserve, from which they can 
draw necessary replacements, almost as 
many aircraft as they are using regularly. 

The fact that fewer aircraft are neces- 
sary to maintain present schedules is not 
due to a falling off in traffic but is due 
to the elimination of competitive serv- 
ices, and the fact that one aircraft to- 
day is doing from twice to five times 
as much work as heretofore. 


When the recently passed Watres Bill 
was put into effect, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral insisted on a regrouping of air lines, 
and mergers between others in order to 
eliminate competitive services. Further, 
a year and a half ago the average trans- 
port aircraft operated on a basis of 400 
hours per annum. Today the same air- 
craft are operating on a basis of 800 
or more hours per annum, and some on 
schedules that call for 2,000 hours. Bet- 
ter maintenance and improved operating 
eficiency have resulted in fewer air- 
craft being necessary to operate and 
keep schedules than was necessary a 
short time ago. 


Drop in Accident Frequency in 1930 


The accident frequency on air lines 
during 1930, and particularly in the lat- 
ter half of the year, dropped materially. 
Replacements as required were for the 
most part drawn from operators’ own re- 
serve stocks, which meant that replace- 
ments put into active service and in- 
sured for flying perils, were aircraft well 
depreciated in value rather than new 
purchases. Aircraft under policies are 
customarily depreciated on a basis of 
either 1/3 or 25% per annum, and it will 
be seen that if the rate of premium re- 
mains constant and no new aircraft are 
added to a fleet, the premium volume 
will shrink each year in direct propor- 
tion to the depreciation applied. 


While a few new aircraft were added 
to fleets during 1930 their number was 
insufficient to retard the shrinkage in 
premium writings above the ratio of de- 
preciation, due to the fact that manu- 
facturers of aircraft, feeling the absence 
of orders for new equipment, slashed 
sales prices to clear inventories. These 
Price cuts required not only adjustment 
in values of aircraft already in operation 
and insured (necessitating return pre- 
miums) but also meant a reduction in 
premium writings on the new aircraft 
corresponding to the extent of the price 
cut, which varied from 15% to 30%. 

The fact that increased efficiency has 
enabled air lines to maintain schedules 
with fewer aircraft, and thereby place 
in reserve equipment formerly required 
to maintain the same schedules, has re- 
sulted in a further reduction in premium 
Writings because aircraft placed in re- 
serve are insured for ground perils only 


and covered against flying perils only 
when withdrawn from reserve and placed 
in active operation. 

Obsolescence through refinement in 
design will doubtless require extensive 
replacements in 1932. Otherwise the sit- 
uation for transport service during the 
balance of this year offers no encour- 
agement for increase in spread. 


TRANSPORT OPERATORS 


Year of Manufacture————__—_ 
1930 


1927 1928 1929 Total 
2 29 86 12 

38 51 73 10 173 
9 57 59 3 146 
0 : 6 33 3 42 

49 143 251 28 490 


The number of aircraft engaged in 
transport service for 1929 does not ap- 
pear to be readily available, but we know 
that fewer aircraft are flying more miles, 
carrying more passengers and a greater 
volume of mail and express than hereto- 
fore, as is evidenced by the following 
table based on information furnished by 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce: 


Number of miles flown 
Number passengers carried 
Mail carried in lbs. 


eee eee eee eee eee ry 





once-valuable purpose, and will cease to 
expand proportionately with the rest, and 
may easily recede. We shall always need 
schools for the training of the profes- 
sional pilot, but instruction of the pri- 
vate pilot who is a prospective purchas- 
er of an aircraft will be supplied by the 
sales distributor as a part of the con- 
tract of sale. Last year saw the clos- 
ing of innumerable schools established in 
1928 and 1929, and these schools have 
been large purchasers of aircraft in the 
past. 


With regard to sightseeing and taxi 


operations, as aviation becomes more 
commonplace we can no more expect 
such activities to be profitable or at- 
tract patronage than automobiles would 
be if one were to offer ten minute rides 
around the block for $1 each. Increased 
service and new routes of transport lines 
render special charter or cross-country 
taxi work impractical due to the diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient hire to war- 
rant a return trip light. To be sure we 
will always have flying services, but the 


929 1930 
25,141,499 36,945,203 
173,405 417,505 
7,096,930 8,324,255 
619 


*The 1931 Year Book states number of aircraft as 685, which probably includes reserve equip- 
ment not in use, while it is assumed that 490 quoted in March issue of “Aviation” represents actual 


number in active use. 


The same differential would probably not apply in 1928 and 1929 as most 


all operators used all their equipment a great part of the time. 


Present indications are that the sched- 
uled air lines appear to be out-of-the- 
woods, so to speak, and on the road to 
a profitable and bright future. 


Sees Private Flying Coming Into 
Its Own 


One cannot help but feel on the other 
hand that the fourth group, represent- 
ing the largest number of aircraft, the 
second largest class of insurers, original- 
ly the cornerstone upon which aviation 
of today was built, has nearly served its 


demand will doubtless be less than the 
industry is now set up to provide for. 
The real bright future is in the second 
group, now relatively small, but certain 
to increase as better aircraft are sold 
more cheaply and more airports are avail- 
able. With suitable airports located 
where the vacationists and week-enders 
wish to go for their regular recreation, 
and at points where the business man 
or salesman must go for air transporta- 
toin to be of value to him, this class will 
eventually come into its own and will 


TABLE NO, 1—LICENSED AIRPLANES BY AGE AND MAKE 


1915 to 


1927 
American Eagle 
Arrow 
Aristocrat 
Avro-Avian 


eee eee eee ee) 
ee 
eee eee eee ee eee) 


eee eee ee 


1 eee 
eee ccecccccccsccccees 1 30 
we ccccccccecccccs ‘ss 


Boeing 


GRE Secchenunwectecsn eeu 
Command-Aire 
Consolidated 
Open biplane (Fleet) 
Commodore (Fb) 
Fleetster (CM) 
CGI da vacccceccccesncens 
Curtiss-Robertson ? 
TRIOS ©. h dineGsinwnesecexene 
Fairchild (incl. Chall.) 
Open biplanes 
Monoplanes 
Fokker 
1 engine 


ee et 


oe 
i 64s > > 8 
ae 60 ¢ 2 a a 8 


Great 





Lincoln 
Lockheed ....... 
Mono Aircraft . 
MEE Sancewadsine 
New Standard 

Nicholas Beazley 
Pitcairn 


me 


eeeeee 


eeeee 





Stearman 
SOs Si Catrecedeenvesweey 
1 engine, 2-3 place * 
1 engine, 4 place .......... 
1 engine, 6-8 place ......... 
3 engines 
Swallow 
Travel Air 
Biplane 
Monoplane 
VERE, co vin dicicdiele cnccesincdaue “ee was 
WE eeccccdeisecnacedsacs 31 132 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


ee 


eee eeee 


o pipe © 0 
os 


1 Almost all Fledglings. 
allow for mail and express. 


2 Almost all Robins. 
5 Including Kitty Hawk and Schreek 


Year of 

Manu- 

facture 
1928 1929 1930 Total Unknown Total 
83 94 67 256 5 261 
3 46 oe 50 1 51 
2 20 6 28 1 29 
8 38 aaa 46 2 48 
13 37 17 67 1 68 
68 43 112 cay 112 
35 48 10 124 4 128 
6 14 ‘ce 20 cae 20 
29 34 10 104 4 108 
8 14 6 37 1 38 
8 67 9 84 1 85 
32 122 18 173 6 179 
3 153 125 283 1 284 
3 149 111 265 1 266 
3 7 10 ware 10 
1 7 8 ows 8 
8 78 nae 86 2 88 
76 430 29 536 7 543 
175 119 49 414 6 420 
134 151 25 329 13 342 
68 108 20 204 7 211 
66 43 5 125 6 131 
17 65 14 104 3 107 
8 29 8 51 1 52 
36 6 53 2 55 
27 72 8 109 2 111 
62 48 110 3 113 
12 1 nee 24 2 26 
18 26 49 2 51 
37 31 19 104 1 105 
17 36 17 70 Gas 70 
94 103 79 277 1 278 
4 70 42 118 16 134 
3 37 23 64 6 70 
1 25 23 49 1 50 
22 35 14 83 2 85 
78 83 18 192 1 193 
9 12 21 saa 21 
6 38 20 66 2 68 
10 11 2 13 
6 38 10 55 nas 55 
19 45 19 83 A 83 
61 7 27 164 4 168 
65 90 207 375 3 378 
3 6 19 “ea 19 
26 66 190 284 3 287 
36 18 64 wa 64 
anata 8 8 " 8 
47 64 7 139 4 143 
293 423 57 860 10 870 
288 330 40 745 9 754 
5 93 17 115 1 116 
1 6 11 18 Pre 18 
387 312 180 1,042 15 1,057 

62 253 279 664 59 7 

1,846 3,434 1,554 7,410 188 7,598 


3Including Loening. ‘Other seats removed to 


lead all others. In fact the popular fu- 
ture of aviation is in this group and no 
stone is being left unturned by the in- 
dustry to develop it. 

The success of the light plane move- 
ment, which was stressed at the Detroit 
Show last month, will depend largely 
upon the sales tactics employed. If the 
safety of such aircraft and the sim- 
plicity of operation is unreasonably over- 
stressed, the accidents that will follow 
will destroy public confidence and retard 
the movement, both in respect to those 
who are new to aviation and pilots who 
have been trained on high powered air- 
craft and are unaccustomed to low-pow- 
ered equipment. 


The third group will probably continue 
as at present, expanding slowly as new 
and profitable uses for Airplanes are 
found. 


Improved Transport Experience 

Insofar as transport lines are con- 
cerned there is no question but that 
there has been a marked reduction in 
the number of flying accidents, particu- 
larly accidents involving the loss of life 
on the part of passengers. This im- 
proved experience is in a way mislead- 
ing as one easily gains the impression 
that the reduction in accidents involving 
the loss of life of passengers means a 
corresponding reduction in the dollars 
and cents losses resulting in damage to 
aircraft. Accidents during flight, land- 
ings or takeoffs which do not result in 
injury to occupants of aircraft frequent- 
ly result in a total loss of, or serious 
damage to, equipment. 

During 1930 innumerable aircraft have 
been burnt up, destroyed by wind- 
storm and tornadoes, and lost or dam- 
aged as a result of flying accidents, and 
while the number of such accidents has 
been reduced it has not been reduced in 
Proportion to the reduction in the ac- 
cidents involving death or injuries to 
passengers. The decrease in accident 
frequency has already been given effect 
to in rates applicable to all aviation haz- 
ards, but in view of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances referred to in preceding 
paragraphs, it remains to be seen wheth- 
er the reductions in rates already grant- 
ed have not perhaps been more than the 
results for the balance of the year will 
justify. Unfortunately the improvement 
in experience shown by transport lines 
does not hold correspondingly true in re- 
spect to other types of operations. 

Present Aircraft Insurance Market 


At the present time aviation insurance 
is written both by companies acting in- 
dividually and by companies operating 
through associations or groups. In the 
case of the latter the underwriting for 
all members of a group is concentrated 
in one centralized office. In all, during 
the past eighteen months, there have 
been in operation seven (but not more 
than six at any one time) separate mar- 
kets for the writing of this class of busi- 
ness representing directly or indirectly 
100 or more fire and casualty companies 
(seventy-nine fire companies and twenty 
casualty companies). The number .of 
markets has now, however, been reduced 
to five, due to the withdrawal for one 
reason or another from aviation under- 
writing of two offices and about fifteen 
companies. 

Of the existing markets, four represent 
groups, and one represents companies 
acting individually (i. e., a casualty com- 
pany with its fire running mate). For 
all practical purposes the market should 
be viewed as consisting of five different 
organizations, whose aviation activities 
must be confined to the spread previous- 
ly described. As is the case in many 
lines of insurance today, the available 
business is far less than the market is 
geared to care for, and all those inti- 
mately concerned are fully aware of the 
dangers such a condition invariably 
brings. 

Pending completion of a permanent 
and workable plan for co-operation be- 
tween the existing markets, it is only 
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natural that to a certain extent ‘one 
should find competition for the reduced 
volume of business on both a rate and 
coverage basis. So far this competition 
has not been a serious factor due to the 
full recognition on the part of under- 
writers of the dangers inherent in such 
activities. Unfortunately, but quite in- 
evitably, a few large operators have mis- 
taken present reluctance to base present 
underwriting on past experience for an 
open desire on the part of the market 
for competition. They have according- 
ly not only tried to take advantage of 
the. situation, but have attempted to fos- 
ter competition and play one market 
against the other. 

Mention is not made of the fostering 
of competition by assureds with a view 
to attaching. any blame to these few 
operators. The aircraft industry in gen- 
eral has done everything possible to co- 
operate and work with underwriting com- 
panies—in fact, there is probably no class 
of insurance where there is a closer re- 
lationship and bond of understanding be- 
tween the assured and the underwriter 
than exists today between the leaders in 
aviation and underwriters. 


Danger of Premature Rate Reductions 


Aviation credits underwriters with re- 
alizing that lower rates when possible 
will serve to stimulate aircraft sales and 
increase business for all, but that ‘pre- 
mature reductions will destroy the in- 
surance market without which aviation 
cannot live. The close relationship ex- 
isting between underwriter and assured 
is in part due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of leading underwriters were 
themselves raised in the aviation indus- 
try, which circumstance creates an ex- 
cellent foundation for the solution of 
mutual problems. 

It is not the purpose of the preceding 
paragraphs to portray a discouraging pic- 
ture of either aviation or aviation in- 
surance, or tc: attribute to the conditions 
outlined the reasons for present inabil- 
ity to standardize aircraft coverage. To 
the contrary, aviation underwriters are 
optimistic over the prospects for 1932 and 
1933. The conditions referred to so far 
have been dealt with solely to empha- 
size the— 

(a) Limited available spread of insur- 

able risks. 

(b) Inherent catastrophe features. 

(c) Adjustment now going on within 
aviation. 

(d) Size of market 

: spread. 

(e) Present absence of new risks 
which means that additional busi- 
ness acquired by one market must 
be at expense of another market. 

and to record the fact that all aviation 
underwriters are aware of the necessity 
of watching their every step for these 
enumerated reasons. 


Must Judge Each Risk on Own Merits 


The real problem in standardizing avia- 
tion insurance arises out of the proven 
present necessity of judging each risk 
on its own merits. In a few years this 
necessity may be lessened considerably, 
especially in respect to small light planes. 
At the moment, however, there are many 
factors which have to be taken into con- 
sideration in determining insurability 
of each offering as no two risks are iden- 
tical in many respects. It is at the pres- 
ent time quite practical to separate, clas- 
sify and place a value on the majority 
of factors, but there is no great advan- 
tage in so doing because the importance 
and value of each factor is altered as 
its relationship: with other factors is al- 
tered in different risks, The essential 
factors are: 

(1) The ability of the pilot. 

(2) The suitability of the aircraft for the 

purpose for which it is to be used. 

(3) The customary performance of the air- 
craft. 

(4) Prevailing metrological conditions and 
facilities for forced landings in territory 
over which the aircraft is to be operated. 

Probably the greatest present contrib- 
utory cause to accidents is the failure 
of the human element, and the gauging 


in relation to 


of a pilot’s probable conduct under vary- 
ing conditions is the most difficult factor 
to evaluate. We know conclusively that 
a conservative and experienced pilot in 
an obsolete and inferior type of craft 
is a better risk, as far as likelihood of 
getting into trouble is concerned, than 
a less experienced or erratic pilot in a 
modern and better aircraft. No rule of 
thumb is satisfactory for selection of pi- 
lots save the guide furnished by knowl- 
edge of hours experience a pilot has 
had. While the fact that a pilot lives 
after accumulating a large number of 
hours experience is indicative of consid- 
erable, it is still an unreliable index to 
depend upon. 

Many pilots with several thousand 
hours’ experience, unfortunately in cru- 
cial moments forget what they did know 
or should have known, or through be- 
coming momentarily overcome with that 
latent and insidious desire for showman- 
ship, create effective crashes. Hence the 
necessity for aviation underwriters to 
maintain elaborate pilot information de- 
partments in which data from every 
available source for each pilot must be 
compiled, kept up to date and studied. 


Pilot Experience 


Some idea of the relation of pilot ex- 
perience to accident frequency can be 
gained from the pilot mortality figures 
published last August by the Actuarial 
Society of America under the title of 
“Safety in Aviation.” In glancing at the 
following statistics it must be borne in 
mind that a small part of aircraft acci- 
dents involve pilot fatality, and that 75% 
of accidents involve partial loss claims 
to aircraft rather than total or construc- 
tive total loss claims. Further a slightly 
distorted impression is also gained of 
the relationship between pilot experience 
and pilot mortality because of the fact 
that the most experienced pilots are em- 
ployed for necessary but extra-hazard- 
out types of flying. The Actuarial So- 
ciety reports the death rate per thou- 
sand for pilots holding transport licen- 
ses as follows: 


(a) All pilots holding U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Transport Li- 
censes 

(b) Pilots holding transport licenses, but 
with less than 400 hours flying ex- 
SREP. os na ccsnicnaesa ses canaries 79 

(c) Pilots holding transport licenses, but 
with more than 400 hours flying ex- - 
DENCE ina cncsbaleseuewseaaseeasao 29 

(d) *Pilats holding transport licenses en- 
gaged in scheduled flying either pas- 
SENKELS. OF MAU 6 ..cceccsseseseces 50 


*The majority of the regular lines will not 
employ pilots with less than 1,500 to 2,000 cer- 
tified hours experience. 

In considering pilots it would perhaps 
be of interest to observe the number 
of pilots, by classes, licensed as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, and January 1, 1931: 

Jan. 1, 1930 Jan. 1, 1931 
4,507 5,792 


TERRORS: nc ois sc sess ; 79 

Limited Commercial. . 1,443 1,957 
TT eee Bee 103 98 
go ee. 4,162 7,433 


These figures do not include students 
holding permits, commonly referred to 
as student licenses, which probably 
amount to about 15,000. 

Aircraft Performance 

Outside of steamships and other ma- 
rine vessels there are probably no ve- 
hicles of transportation offered for in- 
surance, that embody less standardiza- 
tion in design and type of construction 
than our American aircraft. Manufac- 
turers build comparatively few planes of 
one model, and there were in production 
during 1930 probably more (manufac- 
turers) of aircraft than ever existed at 
one time, of automobiles. For example, 
during the first six months of 1930, 153 
manufacturers produced 971 (licensed 
and identified) aircraft, but of this num- 
ber only twenty-two of the manufactur- 
ers constructed ten or more aircraft. 
Many models were built to be equipped 
with any one of five different engines 
with varying power and of different val- 
ues. 

The characteristic performance of 
some aircraft requires more skill than 
others to operate safely. Some have 


‘much higher “take off” and “landing” 


speeds than others, requiring larger air- 
ports and extensive open spaces for safe 
“forced landings.” One must not only 
be concerned with the possibility of a 
misadventure but, if it should occur, the 
probable extent of damage. Some types 
of construction are more easily dam- 
aged than others; and pilots and pas- 
sengers are more subject to injuries in 
certain types than others. Pilot fatali- 
ties are reduced in aircraft where the 
pilot cockpit is located well towards the 
tail rather than directly back of the en- 
gine, and such designs have proven par- 
ticularly suitable for night air mail. op- 
erations. 

There are many different types of con- 
struction, some lending more readily than 
others to repair. With the present un- 
derstandable lack of independent repair 
depots with repair parts for all makes 
and models, most all aircraft must be 
returned to the manufacturer when dam- 
aged for rebuilding (partial losses ac- 
count for about 75% of all claims) and 
we find here a great difference in re- 
pair policy. Some manufacturers wel- 
come repair work, others perform it 
grudgingly. Some charge $1.50 per hour 
for labor, and others ask $3.50. It was 
not long ago that one manufacturer de- 
clined to effect any repairs to damaged 
aircraft, or even to furnish spares for 
others to make repairs, preferring to 
have aircraft judged constructive total 
losses, on the grounds that having re- 
built aircraft of their manufacture out- 
standing might harm their reputation, 
sentimental damage, etc. In short, prac- 
tically every aircraft is suitable for some 
purpose, but all aircraft are not suit- 
able for all the purposes for which one 
may be asked to insure. 

Precautions 


There are roughly twenty-one different 
purposes for which aircraft are used and 
each purpose or usage involves a differ- 
ent risk requiring a suitable aircraft and 
a pilot accomplished in such operations. 
It is needless to go into detail to point 
out that a variation is found in flying 
over a territory free from fog and fur- 
nishing flat open spaces for landings as 
compared with a hilly, thickly wooded 
section subject to frequent fogs and elec- 
trical storms and snow. It is equally 
needless to emphasize the importance of 
maintenance and overhaul facilities. In 
the case of air lines the morale of per- 
sonnel is of vital consequence, for we 
have all seen ideal operations change into 
nightmares within less than a month’s 
time through destruction of the morale 
and discipline of pilots and mechanics. 

An operation running at a loss, not in- 
frequently runs at a loss for underwrit- 
ers as well, when in an attempt to re- 
duce operating costs maintenance is re- 
stricted, salaries cut and operating crew 
reduced. Pressure is occasionally brought 
by operators to gain approval of under- 
writers not only for the elimination of 
stewards and co-pilots on large trans- 
port equipment as a measure of economy, 
but also in the case of flying services 
and similar operations, to substitute for 
experienced and high salaried pilots, pi- 
lots of less experience who can natural- 
ly be employed at considerable saving. 
It would be superfluous to explain that 
in the operation of aircraft every known 
precaution should be taken, and under- 
writers must always be on guard to pre- 
vent the elimination of essential precau- 
tions. 

One market, until competition forced a 
change, adhered to a rule which had con- 
siderable merit in that operators of air- 
craft equipped to carry more than eight 
passengers, were obliged, when trans- 
porting eight passengers, to have a co- 
pilot capable of operating the aircraft in 
emergency accompany the pilot on all 
long distance flights. During the past 
year innumerable instances have occurred 
where the safety and comfort of pas- 
sengers were directly attributable to the 
presence and alertness of a steward, A 
review of aviation medical files ‘shows a 


large number of pilots having been 
stricken with acute appendicitus and 
other illnesses during flight, where the 
presence of a co-pilot is essential. One 
aircraft in flight collided with a duck or 
a gull, which knocked the pilot uncon- 
scious, and had it not been for the co- 
pilot the consequences would have been 
serious. These are just a few of the 
many situations which must be watched 
closely at all times. 
Suggests Bill to Limit Liability of 
Operators 


The legal responsibility of aircraft 
owners to passengers is still in a some- 
what nebulous state due to the absence 
of adequate court decisions. The 
amount settled out of court in the case 
of passengers who have been killed or 
injured has been sufficient to justify ex- 
isting passenger liability rates, If air 
lines are eventually held as common car- 
riers, and the operators become with a 
few minor exceptions insurers of their 
passengers, there is every likelihood that 
either passenger liability rates will have 
to be materially increased, or accidents 
greatly reduced. Considerable time js 
naturally required in order to dispose of 
liability claims, and there are at the pres- 
ent time many claims being pressed aris- 
ing out of accidents which occurred two 
years or more ago. 

So far there has been no question but 
that both public opinion and our courts 
have given aviation the benefit of the 
doubt wherever possible. But it does not 
seem reasonable to assume, unless a 
Federal law limiting the liability of do- 
mestic aircraft operators is passed along 
the lines of the International Air Con- 
vention or the McNary Bill now before 
the United States Senate (dealing with 
American air lines operating in foreign 
countries) that we can forever count on 
this lenient attitude. Even if a very rea- 
sonable settlement had been made on be- 
half of each fare-paying passenger 
killed during the past two years the pas- 
senger liability premium written would 
have been inadequate. There seems to 
be little question about the responsibility 
of the aircraft owner whose aircraft kills 
or injures people, or damages property 
of others, when injured parties are not 
trespassers on an airport. 


Danger of Too Much Publicity 


All businesses have their problems, but 
after reviewing the matters touched on 
in this article, one will realize that avia- 
tion insurance companies have their fair 
share. In time these problems will be 
satisfactorily adjusted, but any prema- 
ture regulation would be detrimental to 
the growth of this new industry, which 
the companies are trying to support and 
aid. Aviation activities still constitute 
headline news and it is inevitable that 
some of this publicity should also fall 
on one of its by-products—aviation in- 
surance. 

As a result aviation insurance has at- 
tracted a degree of attention which it 
does not deserve when judging its size 
in relation to other forms of insurance 
protection. This publicity might very 
easily have a detrimental effect on both 
aviation insurance and aviation through 
creating a false impression in the minds 
of those who are not acquainted with 
the present necessary method of under- 
writing, that this class of insurance has 
reached the stage where strict outside 
regulation might be applied without 
harmful effect. 

Rates based on any averages that can 
be obtained at the present would in- 
crease the cost of coverage to conserva- 
tive operators to an extent that they 
could not afford to purchase insurance, 
and without insurance they could not 
operate. [Ill-advised regulation might 


very easily be the means of destroying 
the development. of our aircraft indus- 
try. Existing insurance laws, many of 
which were passed prior to the devel- 
opment of the art of flying, even now 
handicap both the American aircraft op- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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ET one log jam in the wild 

rush down the river, and the 
swirling current soon locks scores 
together ... a dreaded situation 
calling for the wily jack’s greatest 
display of dexterity and patience. 


Similarly, THE Pusiic INDEMNITY 
COMPANY, wastes no time in coming to 
your aid, as our agent, in situations 
demanding quick action. You are en- 
titled to skilled and understanding 
co-operation on business submitted to 
the Home Office and you will always 
get it. ... Sympathetic toward your 
“firing line” problems, you can hold 
the business on your books. 


The height of the automobile season 
finds our personnel geared up to dis- 
pose of any and all problems confront- 
ing you swiftly, properly, thoroughly. 
That is why our 1,000 agents say: 


“The Public Is Agent-Minded.” 


COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


With its affiliate, the Public Fire Insurance Company, writing practically all lines except life. 


WILLARD L. CASE 
Vice-President & Secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Runaway Horse Incident Gave Branchville,N.J. 


‘Two F lourishing Insurance Companies 


Little Northern New Jersey Town of 600 Population Put On Insurance Map. by 
Run by Daniel L. B. Smith, Once the 


Selected Risks Indemnity and Fire Mate; 


Grocer 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


One day about twenty years ago a 
horse bolted and ran away in the little 
town of Branchville, Sussex county, N. 
J. An insurance man had borrowed him 
from Daniel L. B. Smith, who then ran 
the town’s grocery store, to make a call 
on a client. Although the horse was 
never of much use from that time on, 
Smith would not accept any payment 
from his friend. Later, deciding to 
move to another town, the man called 
on the grocer and said to him: “Re- 
member that horse I ruined? You 
wouldn’t let me pay for him at the time 
but please take this bunch of insurance 
expirations. If you will take care of 
them they will grow into quite a nice 
business some day.” 

Little did Daniel L. B. Smith realize 
at the time that “this bunch of expira- 
tions” would develop into first a flour- 
ishing insurance agency and then into 
two stock automobile insurance compa- 
nies specializing on rural business which 
are regarded with wholesome respect 
by competitors. One of these companies, 
the Selected Risks Indemnity, has near- 
ly $600,000 in premiums on its books, is 
designated as the official liability car- 
rier of the State Grange of New Jersey 
and recommended by the New Jersey 
Federation of County Boards of Agri- 
culture to farmers of the state. The 
other, the Selected Risks Fire, was 
formed in May, 1929, as a companion 
company. But more about them later. 


Grocer Turns Insurance Agent 

Running a grocery business which had 
been in the family for 102 years Smith 
knew nothing about insurance in 1910. 
He promptly turned those expirations 
over to his woman cashier. For a time 
he forgot completely about them. But 
the insurance sideline began to grow 
with surprising rapidity. Branchville 
folks who made the Smith grocery store 
a meeting place found it easy to turn 
their insurance over to him. Because of 
the runaway horse story the agency was 
labeled the “Dead Horse Agency.” It 
was a story that fired the imagination 
and spread quickly into other Sussex 
county towns giving Smith no end of 
good publicity. 

At first only mildly interested the idea 
of building a really worthwhile insur- 
ance business began to make its impres- 
sion on Smith. He gave more time to 
his agency and considerably less to the 
grocery store. He read everything about 
insurance he could lay his hands on. Par- 
ticularly did the handling of automobile 
negligence cases intrigue him. Before 
very long special agents from big New 
York companies got into the habit of 
stopping off at Branchville to chat with 
him and they came away with an in- 
creasing respect for his knowledge of 
the business. He soon reached the point 
where he was giving the Daniel L. B. 
Smith agency his entire time. 

Growing in Smith’s mind was the idea 


in Town; 


Successful Agency, Too; 


Which They 


that an insurance company would be the 
next logical move. Influential bankers 
and business men in Sussex county 
agreed with him on this and as a re- 
sult the money was put up for the for- 
mation of the Selected Risks Insurance 
Co. in 1926 to operate principally in 
northern New Jersey rural districts. 
Smith was elected its executive vice- 
president and general manager. Paid-in 
capital at the start was $100,000, surplus 
$80,000 and assets of $29,489. Today the 
assets are more than $600,000. 
Changed to Stock Company 

For two years the Selected Risks op- 
erated as a mutual. Then Smith be- 
came convinced that its progress would 
be better facilitated as a stock carrier 
and the change was made at the close 
of 1928, a year in which $87,501 in pre- 
miums were written. His reasoning was 
that “mutual companies are not practi- 
cable in the liability line. Too heavy 
a reserve is needed and the danger is 
too great on the surplus side.” On a 
stock company basis the Selected Risks’ 
premiums jumped to $205,026 in 1929, 

All this time his agency was hitting 
a lively pace and he had more than 
enough to do in running both organiza- 
tions. So in July, 1930, the agency was 
incorporated as D. L. B. Smith, Inc., and 
he retired from its active management 
to give his entire time to the company. 
The agency, incidentally, writes all lines 
of insurance clearing automobile, public 
liability, property damage, fire, theft and 
collision business, together with work- 
men’s compensation through the Select- 
ed Risks Indemnity and Selected Risks 





Don’t Insure 


Fire. For other lines it represents the 
Continental, Home of New York, Na- 
tional Liberty, New Hampshire Fire, 


New York Underwriters, Queen and 
Travelers. 

Smith frankly admits that he had no 
idea at first how to run an insurance 
company, What he lacked in experience, 
however, he made up in personal con- 
tacts. Not only did he know nearly 
everyone in and near Branchville (the 
whole town of 600 population was root- 
ing for his success) but by word of 
mouth advertising his pioneering work 
and growing reputation spread through- 
out Sussex and Warren counties. Farm- 
ers needed no high pressure sales ap- 
peals to insure their cars in the Selected 
Risks Indemnity. Sales are made on the 
basis of confidence, Smith’s philosophy 
being “Treat the other man exactly as 
you would expect him to treat you.” He 
has never put on a sales campaign for 
business nor does he advertise or use 
direct by mail material. Still the Se- 
lected Risks gets the cream of rural 
business. Why? 


It’s the Human Element that Counts 


It is no exaggeration to say that this 
company covers at least 50% of all the 
automobiles in Sussex county and that 
not more than 3% of all cancelations are 
for- any other reasons than inability to 
pay premiums or disposal of the car. 
Branchville is so thoroughly insured that 
there are only two private cars not pro- 
tected in the Selected Risks. 


“What about collections?” one may 


ask. Promptly Smith will tell you that 


Scene in Selected Risks Office 


Very Few Rural Automobile Risks 





DANIEL L. B. SMITH 


at the close of the past year the com- 
pany reported something like $800 in un- 
collected premiums on a total volume of 
$250,513. By the 7th of January every 
dollar of this amount had been collected. 

So impressed is Smith with the value 
of the human element in all his dealings 
that he told a reporter of The Eastern 
Underwriter a few weeks ago that he 
would not permit his business to grow 
so large that it would lose the personal 
touch which has been so largely respon- 
sible for its success. “Organization must 
grow ahead of business,” he says. “We 
are growing plenty fast enough and are 
satisfied with a modest increase in vol- 
ume each month. We are decidedly not 
interested in mushroom growth. Our 
field force now consists of- eighty-seven 
agents; in a year’s time we have turned 
down at least 100 applications for rep- 
resentation. Soon we are going to enter 
new states, Pennsylvania at first, then 
New York, but whatever we do will be 
on a conservative basis.” 

Questioned as to the significance of 
the name “Selected Risks” Smith replied: 
“It means simply that we try to stick 
to cars which don’t make too many miles. 
We prefer country to city risks; they 
have proved to be profitable and are 
sought after by companies many times 
larger than our own.” In underwriting 
the Selected Risks consider first the 
moral hazard—the type of people apply- 
ing for insurance. In this connection it 
is essential that agents be acquainted 
with their prospects. Very few strangers 
are insured. ; 

It is also sighificant that four-fifths of 
all the business has been written through 


_ directors of the company most of whom 


are either agents or interested in agen- 
cies in various parts of New Jersey. 
For instance, Charles E. Rue, chairman 
of the board, is in charge of the Trenton 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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AT LAST A HEALTHIER 
USED CAR MARKET 


Better Merchandising Methods, More Scientific Junking Plans and Growing 
Popularity of More Cars per Family are Contributing Factors 


The good news comes from those in 
close touch with the automobile industry 
that the used car market is in a healthier 
condition than it has been for some time. 
Stocks of used cars in dealers’ hands are 
relatively lower than they have been in 
the past, although at the moment slight 
seasonal increases are being registered 
due to expanding new car sales. The 
news in general, however, is encouraging 
because if ever any business has been 
beset with a problem the automobile 
business has in its quest to know just 
how to make the used car a profitable 
proposition. 

Insurance companies have been pay- 
ing thoughtful attention to the used car’s 
influence on the automobile industry, a 
change which can have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on rate-making and other considera- 
tions. For today figures indicate that the 
amazing percentage of 61% of all car 
sales are used car sales. Some automobile 
executives have gone as far as to de- 





clare that the automobile business has 
become a used car business with many 
treating it as though it were still a new 
car business. Determining the value of 
a used car both in the process of buy- 
ing it and insuring it is not an easy task 
as is the case with the new car which 
has one set value. This complexity will 
be explained in later paragraphs. 


Depression as an Asset 
Let us here look into a variety of 
factors which have beer responsible for 
the improvement in used car market con- 
ditions. 


There are dealers who will tell you 
that the nation-wide depression has af- 
fected adversely the used car business. 
But there are many others who will tell 
you that the depression, in a way, has 
helped the business because today many 
people are buying used cars who only 
considered new cars heretofore. With 
less money on hand they are resorting 
to a wise and safe course. 

Then, the used car has been awarded 
a worthier place in the dealer’s show- 


By J. DIXON CALDERWOOD 


room. No longer is it pushed back into 
a dark corner to be disposed of only 
when there is no possibility of selling 
the new car which is beautifully dressed 
up in the show window. Rather is it 
given in most instances in the city the 
same degree of attention, both in classi- 
fied ads and displays. And with the 
business’s development has grown an en- 
tirely new staff of people in the indus- 
try, used car executives, sales managers, 
clerks, etc. True it is that the small 
town dealers cannot afford usually to 
give the used car this sort of favorable 
set-up or they no doubt would use the 
same efforts. However, in the main, the 


used car has surged into the limelight 
alongside of the new car and no longer 
is obliged to play the part of the weak 


e 


for approximately 561,000 vehicles ex- 
ported, the scrap total is indicated as 
exceeding the number of new cars put 
into service in the United States. This 
situation did not actually exist as is 
shown by the increase of 22,336 in reg- 
istrations in 1930 over the year previous. 
The small amount of the increase in 
registrations, however, points to unusual 
scrapping activity during the year, ac- 
curate figures not being available be- 
cause of the many factors which enter 
into the computations. 

Removal of the 350,000 antiquated au- 
tomobiles from service is credited to the 
Highway Safety Plan recommended to 
individual motor manufacturers by direc- 
tors of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce a year ago. Actively 


Showing How Attractively Used Cars Are Displayed Today by Dealers 


sister. 

Scientific junking plans have been an 
extremely important factor in helping 
clear up the used car muddle. Automo- 
biles vanishing from the registration lists 
during 1930, and therefore, theoretically 
scrapped, totaled about 2,925,000, accord- 
ing to Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. This figure is based on the 
official registration totals of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, and the scrapping rec- 
ord is a new high mark for any one year 
in the industry. Included in the number 
were about 350,000 vehicles of unsafe 
character which had been eliminated 
through the operations of the special 
junking plan of manufacturers, the bal- 
ance representing cars which had van- 
ished through normal wearing out. 


Huge Scrap Totals 


Mr. Reeves reports that the total of 
2,925,000 of vehicles scrapped during 
1930 is in fairly close approximation of 
the total automobile production of the 
year, 3,346,000. With allowances made 


participating in this plan are manufac- 
turers of nineteen makes of well-known 
automobiles with the prospect of its be- 
coming universal. The Ford Motor Co., 
not a member of the Chamber, operates 
a separate plan to obtain the same re- 
sults. Recently it was rumored that 
the Ford Co. will scrap up to 5,000 cars 
daily, as against 400 or 500 previously. 
The members of the Safety Plan, to- 
gether with the Ford Co., represent 87% 
of the automobile industry’s production. 
Prospects for the future are also good 
as it is anticipated that 1931 will witness 
an even greater number of motor ve- 
hicles removed from the highways as 
other companies join in the Chamber 
program. . 


National Scrapping Schemes 


The Institute of Scrap and Steel has 
undertaken to develop a plan for co- 
operating with the automobile manufac- 
turers and co-operating in the program, 
providing for official junk yards in all 
leading trade centers of the country. 
Cleveland has witnessed an experiment 


carried out by the Cleveland Guarantee 
Auto Scrapping Co., an organization 
formed by the dealers’ association in the 
city and a scrap company. Apparently, 
the plan has been working to advantage 
and other cities have been watching the 
experiment with intense interest. The 
promoters of the Cleveland plan are 
seeking to set-up yards in other cities 
and have incorporated for that purpose 
ps National Guarantee Auto Scrapping 

oO. 

Besides contributing to the improve- 
ment of safety conditions on the high- 
ways these vlans are also aiding ma- 
terially in the conservation of the na- 
tion’s natural resources for every ton of 
irun that is salvaged saves more than 
five tons of raw materials which would 
be required in producing two thousand 
pounds of pig iron. 


Relieving the Dealer’s Problem 
The used car problem of the dealer is 


being relieved by the junking plan in 
three ways: his loss is reduced in cars 
he feels in conscience bound to scrap; it 
definitely removes these cars from the 
market, thus preventing their repeated 
return to the dealer as trade-ins; and it 
moves the most unsalable part of his 
used-car stock. Two-thirds of the sec- 
ond-hand cars in dealers’ stocks are over 
three years old and these constitute the 
real used-car problem, for late model 
cars are in fairly good demand. 

Speaking of demand, a rather unusual 
and conflicting viewpoint arises in con- 
nection with used cars. As is well 
known the higher priced models depre- 
ciate considerably after the first year of 
usage. There is small relative re-sale 
value as compared with the re-sale value 
of the cheaper car because there isn’t the 
market. The man who can. afford to 
buy the more expensive makes keeps on 
buying new cars in most instances. Con- 
sequently, there is a scarcity of buyers 
for higher priced used cars. 

It seems a paradox, thus, that there is 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Courts and Drunken Drivers 


(Continued from Page 28) 


arrests for drunken driving in the past 
year over preceding years as will be 
shown by the attached figures. 

Figures for the entire state of Califor- 
nia, for 1930, are as follows: 

Number of drivers who had been drink- 
ing and who were involved in fatal ac- 
cidents—119. 

Number of drivers who _had_ been 
drinking and who were involved in non- 
fatal accidents—1,597. 

Total for year (fatal and non-fatal)— 
1,716. 


A Sad Toll in City of Boston 
By Frank L. Armstrong 


That arch criminal of the highway, the 
drunken driver, left a sum total of grief 
and suffering to say nothing of financial 
loss during the past year that is al- 
most beyond belief. According to rec- 
ords in the office of the Massachusetts 
registrar of motor vehicles it is a fact 
that last year there were a total of sev- 
enty-six fatal accidents caused by drunk- 
en drivers and in those seventy-six fatal 
accidents eighty-one persons lost their 
lives. 

Motor vehicle accident statistics for 
1930 show that no. less than 795 persons 
were killed in motor car accidents last 
year so it appears that slightly over ten 
per cent, of all motor vehicle fatalities 
were caused directly by motorists under 
the influence of liquor. The number in- 
jured in non-fatal ‘accident cases is re- 
ported as being well over forty thousand. 


Revoked 5,052 Licenses 


Registrar George A. Parker last year 
revoked the licenses of 5,052 drivers who 
were convicted in court of operating un- 
der the influence of liquor or who were 
found upon investigation to be driving 
while intoxicated. The total number of 
actual convictions, however, in the state 
for this offense last year was somewhat 
less than during the year 1929. 

While there is no disposition on the 
part of anyone to criticize the courts for 
their manner of handling these “drunken 
driver” cases, the death record from this 
cause last year was the worst ever ex- 
perienced in the history of the state. 
Those in authority are outspoken in say- 
ing that such a situation certainly calls 
for more strict enforcement on the part 
of the police and the courts of the Com- 
monwealth. Those conversant with the 
situation realize that in many of the 
cases after they have been appealed, and 
the trial several times postponed, through 
the cleverness of the defence lawyer, it is 
exceedingly difficult to convict on the 
presentation of “insufficient evidence.” 

In support of the contention that there 
is considerable laxity in the policy han- 
dling of some of those cases is shown by 
two actual examples: 

A police officer in a suburb of Boston 
with whom an automobile owner who had 
had a collision was talking, made the 
following remarks, when the owner asked 
him whose word he would take, the own- 
er’s or the fellow who was driving the 
car than run into him, and who the po- 
lice acknowledged had been drinking. 
The officer replied, “Oh, well, a drink or 
two doesn’t do him any harm.” It is 
generally acknowledged that the records 
show that more accidents are caused by 
men who have taken just a drink or two 
than those who are accustomed to getting 
thoroughly drunk. The other actual case 
is that of two young men running into a 
woman, both young men being under the 
influence of liquor and who had been 
hauled into court that very afternoon and 
prior to the accident, because of driving 
“under the influence.” 





A Four-Year Analysis 
An analysis of court abstracts 
ceived in the order of the offense 


re- 
and 


convictions, not including appeals, give 
the following figures for the last four 
years of convictions for operating under 
the influence of liquor: 1927, 3,887; 1928, 
4,232; 1929, 4,528; and 1930, 3,115. Close 
students of the situation claim that this 
last figure indicates leniency on the part 
of the police and the courts. Their con- 
tention in this respect would appear to 
be well founded in view df the statistics 
as quoted above which show that over 
ten per cent. of all the fatalities were 
caused directly by those under the in- 
fluence of liquor. In other words, while 
the state last year had the worst fatality 
record in its history, caused by drunken 
drivers, there were actually less convic- 
tions in the courts for this offense than 
in any of the past four years. In fact, 
there were 1,412 less convictions in 1930 
than there were in 1929 and 1,117 less 
than in 1928. These figures are worth 
careful thought on the part of those 
charged with the enforcement of the law. 

The following table of fatal motor ve- 
hicle accidents caused by liquor for the 
past ten years was compiled from figures 
gathered at the Massachusetts Registry 
of Motor Vehicles. 





Selected Risks Indemnity 


(Continued from Page 34) 


office. Another interesting fact is that 
the development of the company has 
been helped rather than hindered by 
criticism from the outside. Those who 
spread around such gossip as: “the Se- 
lected Risks is too small and therefore 
unable to handle your business” find that 
it acts as a boomerang in the Selected 
Risks’ favor. As a matter of fact Smith 
says he could have doubled or even 
tripled the 1930 volume if he had been 
willing to accept the business. 


Putting a Town on the Map 


If you are planning a visit to Branch- 
ville this writer would advise making the 
trip by automobile through some beauti- 
ful farming country. It takes more than 
four hours by train from Hoboken. Once 
you get there the home office of the Se- 
lected Risks is to be found next door 
to that grocery store which Daniel L. B. 
Smith once ran. It’s now the general 
department store in town selling every- 
thing. Across the street is the Branch- 
ville Inn where conceivably “specials” 
have spent the night; to the right is the 
First National Bank. 














Percent . 
Total Killed Killed in Killed in 
Year All Classes ° Liquor Cases Liquor Cases Liquor Cases 
1921 544 131 ee aaa 
1922 522 42 49 9.3% 
1923 578 46 62 10.7% 
1924 709 43 48 6.7% 
1925 755 56 63 8.3% 
1926 705 41 46 6.5% 
1927 693 40 57 8.3% 
1928 715 51 51 7.1% 
1929 777 52 52 6.6% 
1930 795 76 81 10.1% 
The following table shows the licenses . 
revoked for operating under the influence 
of liquor from 1918 to 1930 inclusive as 
shown by the motor registry figures: 
LICENSES REVOKED FOR OPERATING UNDER INFLUENCE OF LIQUOR 
1918—1930 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Revoked after 
conviction ...553 554 888 1,412 2,108 2,703 3,547 3,714 3,893 3,943 4,240 4,575 4,302 
s “Improper . 
Person” (for 
HEMOP): «<c5. 0 0 0 96 352 630 848 940 970 1,040 831 806 750 
TOTALS .....553 554 888 1,508 2,460 3,333 4,395 4,654 4,863 4,983 5,071 5,381 5,052 
The drunken driver menace is the most The home office entrance graced by 


serious single accident cause. There would 
appear from these figures to. be reason for 
the feeling entertained in Massachusetts 
that both the police and the courts are 
now rather lenient in their treatment of 
drunken drivers and that juries are now 
notoriously reluctant to convict this class 
of offender. It must appear to all those 
in authority and who are interested in 
reducing this constantly increasing toll 
of life due to the drunken driver that 
this lamentable condition of affairs on the 
highways of the State of Massachusetts 
cannot much longer continue. 


potted plants and ferns in large bay 
windows gives a ~leasant first impres- 
sion. Step inside and you'll find an air 
of alertness—a staff of twenty-six as 
compared with one assistant back in 
1926. Although tucked away in a town 
of only 600 population, four hours away 
from New York, this home office is as 
modern and business-like as many to be 
found along William Street. The lat- 
est French telephones are used...Kar- 
dex filing cabinets...Remington Rand 
calculating machines...and competent 


Aviation Rate Stabilization 


(Continued from Page 32) 


erator and the aviation underwriter. 

As a whole, however, the Insurance 
Departments of the various states and 
the superintendents of insurance -have 
gone out of their way to assist and co- 
operate in the writing of aviation insur- 
ance, which incidentally would be impos- 
sible, were it not for the splendid work 
which has been performed by the Aero- 
nautical Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 

In concluding it seems only fair to add 
a few words in regard to the companies 
themselves which are so cheerfully pay- 
ing the claims of aviation. Few compa- 
nies now writing aviation risks entered 
the field because they were desirous of 
engaging in this hazardous business, or 
wished to give the impression of just 
being progressive. They were appealed 


to by. the leaders of the industry to 
come forward and help American avia- 
tion to attain a position which Euro- 
pean aviation had already reached. 

Many a company was convinced by 
those in aviation that lending support 
was a patriotic duty, and at first some- 
what fearful as to the results to be 
encountered, assented to participate in 
the venture. None expected the busi- 
ness to be profitable, and judging from 
the aviation fire companies’ premiums 
and losses for 1930 as published in re- 
cent issues of insurance journals, their 
expectations have been justified. The 
companies have been good sports; and 
this is appreciated by the underwriters 
(many of whom were drafted out of the 
industry) who in effect sit in between the 
companies and the industry. 


stenographers sit at up-to-date typewrit- 
ing desks. 

The system of filing is Smith’s own 
The policy file, for example, is so ar- 
ranged that on a moment’s notice in- 
formation can be had about any one 
particular risk. When a _ cancelation 
comes in it is immediately recorded 
Three months later the agent on the risk 
gets a reminder note from the company 
urging him to go after a reinstatement 
of the business. Producers don’t have 
to keep such records—they are kept for 
them. The lapsation ratio is low. 

All Branchville-Trained Employes 


Here’s an interesting fact: no man or 
woman with one exception in the em- 
ploy of the Selected Risks companies or 
the Smith agency had previous insur- 
ance training before joining the staff. 
They have all learned the business under 
Smith’s guidance. J. R. Harris, agency 
manager of the company and vice-presi- 
dent-treasurer of the agency, was for- 
merly principal of the Franklin (N. J.) 
High School for seven years. James T. 
Van den Heuvel, secretary of the agency 
and its biggest producer, left grammar 
school in the fifth grade and worked in 
the grocery store for some years before 
entering insurance. Last year young 
Van den Heuvel averaged two new poli- 
cies for every calendar day, a record that 
any production chief would say was good. 

This rural district producer believes 
first in having something of decided value 
to sell; he endeavors to make friends 
with the people with whom he comes 
in contact, and when a friend is made 
he is not lost. 

In all there are seven departments each 
with a manager and two assistants. Each 
assistant is trained to be so proficient in 
his particular job that if the department 
head is sick he can take hold and run 
things. Florence H. Ray, executive as- 
sistant, is one of the most valyed em- 
ployes and Smith says he couldn’t: get 
along without her. 


Radio and N. Y. Daily Papers 


Chat for a while with Executive Vice- 
President Smith in his private office and 
your eye will quickly note a radio (to 
get Wall Street market reports and the 
day’s news), the New York daily papers, 
insurance periodicals, for he reads the 
best of them thoroughly, and a desk that 
is not cluttered with papers. 

No matter what sort of a question you 
might ask him on current problems in 
the automobile field he has a ready and 
succinct answer. For one thing he has 
never liked the much discussed merit 
rating plan saying it does not do what 
its proponents intended it to do. In- 
stead of penalizing the reckless driver 
it is the innocent man in an accident 
who gets the penalty, he says. 

His slant on instalment payments of 
automobile premiums is summed up in 
four words: “Too expensive for collec- 
tion.” 

Smith is emphatic in his opinion that 
the new Allstate Insurance Co., Sears, 
Roebuck mail order project, will not ma- 
terially affect other companies in the 
business for some time to come inasmuch 
as their reported operations will be con- 
fined principally to undeveloped terri- 
tories. 

He'll talk with you on most any sub- 
ject outside of business, too, particularly 
horseback riding which is still his hobby 
at sixty years old. Incidentally, Smith 
has never taken a vacation from his 
job; only an enforced absence three 
months ago because of an appendicitus 
operation. Even when the directors of 


the company a year ago voted that he 
and Mrs. Smith be given a month’s trip 
to Bermuda he passed it up. It was sim- 
ply because he gets more of a thrill out 
of his job of running the Selected Risks 
Indemnity and Selected Risks Fire than 
any amount of vacationing. 
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ONLY 1 OUT of 4 HAS IT 


Ss Elusive 3 Can Be Sold, 
Should Be Sold, And Are Being Sola! 





Let Us Turn Your Prospects Into Policyholders 


Then too, Mail-Advertising is selective. You can.pick out just those you 
want to reach, whether they be owners of Buicks or whether they own 
@ home and live on Pleasant Hill, or belong to the golf or automobile 
club. 


This helps you to concentrate your sales efforts where the returns will be 
greater. It saves a very great deal of waste effort, waste circulation. 


Of course one shot won't do much good. It will make an impression; 
but that impression must be followed up again and again, and then by 
@ ‘phone or personal call. 





A convinced prospect is not necessarily a buying prospect. You must 


Will you light a cigarette with me— follow-through. Not to follow-up is to sow without harvesting. 






i There is a saying, which is true, that reputation is repetition. 


. imagine we are in club chairs talking over what we can do to in- 
crease the volume of YOUR Automobile Insurance. 


1 am not going to suggest that you call on more prospects. Your time 
is too valuable to do that get-acquainted or missionary work. 


It is necessary, of course; but you ought to be selling to those who are 
INTERESTED. 


1 am sure we agree on that. 


A amall cork swinging on a silk thread has the power to cause a half-ton 
|-beam suspended on a chain to vibrate and sway, within thirty minutes. 
The cork swinging against the beam strikes approximately the same point 
each time and in fifteen minutes you hear a slight hum from the steel. 
Within thirty minutes there is @ perceptible swaying motion and the 
beam will begin to swing slowly with the cork. 


Such is the potential power of persistent advertising. 


Why not decide right now to launch @ Mail-Advertising Campaign. It 










will act as a junior salesman calling on and interesting your prospects. It 
will develop inquiries. It will pave the way for a personal call. 













Hf you had @ junior salesman who would dig up the leads, interest the 
prospects, so that you could step into the picture and turn them into 
policyholders—that would be an excellent sales plan! 


The cost is very little as you know. 


‘You have in this portfolio six mailing pieces. We invite you to use them. 
We have given a great deal of, thought to them, and have had expert 
advertising counsel in their preparation. We have, because we want 
them to be productive—for you! 


Such a plan can be followed with Mail-Advertising. 


1am very much sold on Mail-Advertising. It is PERSONAL selling. it 
reaches the prospect in his home. Everyone likes to receive mail. Then, 
we can't lose sight of the fact that Mail-Advertising carries just one 
message, not like a newspaper or magazine packed with advertisements 
of all kinds. Your prospect's attention is focused on YOUR message! 


| feel that in their great simplicity iso very real sales power. Because 
they are different they will be read. Some one has said that good adver- 
tising recognizes what others are doing, and then does something 
different. 








HERE will be well over 26,000,000 cars on 
the road by June. Only one out of four of 
them will carry casualty insurance. 


this advertising campaign is one of the things we 
are doing to help our agents. 


WE’LL GLADLY 
This portfolio of Business Building Literature is sick alr aad 


helping our field friends sell the other 3. If you would like a copy of this portfolio, it will 


‘ ; P be a pleasure for us 
It consists of an organized sales plan to increase P to send you one. 


automobile volume. We have always regarded the 


And if you are open for a new surety and casualty 
sales problems of our agents as our problems, and 


connection, let us explain our attractive franchise. 


Casualty 
Insurance 


Fidelity & 
Suretyship 





Standard Surety @ Casualty Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
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The British Order of The Road 


By A. C. BLACKALL, London 


Every day, week in and week ott, 
through the year, nearly fifty people are 
killed and three injured by accidents in 
the United Kingdom. Every hour two 
people die, every minute somebody is 
hurt. A large proportion of these acci- 
dents are automobile accidents the ma- 
jority of which, with the exercise of a 
little care, might be prevented. Such 
prevention is the main object of the most 
exclusive motoring organization in the 
world, the Order of the Road. 

This Order has been succinctly described 
as the “motorists’ Order of Merit,” a 
particularly apt comparison, as the Or- 
der of Merit is the highest honor which 
King George can confer on British ge- 
nius; among its recipients—restricted to 
twenty-four—are such brilliant intellects 
as Professor Bradley, Professor Trevel- 
yan, Sir Charles Sherrington, Sir James 
Barrie, Sir James Frazer, Sir Edward 
Elgar, Lord Beatty and Lord Jellicoe. 
The Order of the Road is the highest 
honor which can be conferred on motor- 
ing skill; it is the hall mark of a careful 
driver. 


Encourages Skillful Driving 


The Order has been instituted for the 
purpose of encouraging skillful driving 
with the objects of making the roads of 
the country safer for all users, By bring- 
ing into being a body of members who 
are themselves careful, capable, consid- 
erate, courteous, and experienced driv- 
ers, it is hoped that their example will 
help to instill in other road users the 
maxims of safe driving. 

The Order has created by its mere ex- 
istence an esprit de corps which automat- 
ically reminds members to continue to 
be careful and considerate drivers. The 
fact that members of the Order carry a 
badge which is very difficult to obtain 
makes them anxious to keep it, and since 
responsibility for a serious accident, or 
a conviction for dangerous driving may 
mean the removal of that badge, there is 
a very real incentive for all members 
of the Order always to drive with due 
consideration and courtesy towards all 
other road users: An important consid- 
eration is that an applicant for member- 
ship does not feel himself bound to drive 
more slowly in future, the committee be- 
ing emphatically of the opinion that road 
safety does not necessarily mean any 
general slowing down of traffic. 


Must Have Driven 10,000 Miles 


No driver can become a member of the 
Order unless he can produce evidence 
which will satisfy the executive commit- 
tee that he has driven a motor vehicle 
for at least three years. A minimum of 
ten thousand miles is required during the 
three years immediately prior to his ap- 
plication for membership (three-fourths 
at least of which must have been cov- 
ered on the roads of the United King- 
dom, the Irish Free State or Northern 
Ireland); that he has not been convicted 
of driving to the danger of the public 
during the same period, and lastly that 
he has not been responsible for causing 
an accident on a public highway during 
that time. 

An applicant for membership is re- 
quired to promise that his first object 
shall be consideration for all drivers, 
cyclists, pedestrians, and other road 
users, whenever he is driving on any pub- 
lic highway. In particular, he must sig- 
nify his willingness to observe as sin- 
cerely as possible the following rules 
drawn up by the committee in the in- 
terests of safety: 

“(1) To give clear signals, in the 
manner approved by the police authori- 





~ 


ties, to other traffic concerned when I 
desire to alter my direction on the road 
or when I am about to slow down or 
stop; realizing that the responsibility 
rests with me neither to give such sig- 
nals nor to deviate from my course un- 
less there is ample time for other road 
users to observe and act upon those 
signals. 

“(2) Never to overtake another ve- 
hicle unless I can do so without incon- 
veniencing any other road user. 

“(3) Never willingly to stop my ve- 
hicle in any position on a public high- 
way where its presence would constitute 
a danger to other traffic. 

“(4) To give ample space for other 
traffic to pass and to keep to the left- 
hand side of the road under all condi- 
tions that might lead to danger. 

“(5) To drive with caution at all road 
crossings and junctions. 

“(6) To realize that by using dipping, 
dimming or other effective anti-dazzle 
devices approaching vehicles are helped 
on their way. This courtesy is not ad- 
visable unless the road immediately in 
front is known to be clear. ‘Blacking 


Stand of Order of the Road at London Automobile Show 


is a fruitful source of accidents. 

Information About Accidents 

“(7) To inform the Order of any ac- 
cidents in which I am involved during 
the year of membership where: 

<a) Damage is done to any third 
party or Property. 

(b) Damage is done to any vehicle 
in my care amounting to over 
£10 ($50). 

(c) Any conviction for driving to 
danger of the public is made 
against me. 

“(8) To make certain. so far as lies 
within my power that the badge on my 
vehicle will be fitted with the obliterator 
when I am not driving and will not be 
used by any unauthorized person. 

“(9) To return the badge immediately 
my membership of the Order terminates. 

“(10) To abide by the decision of the 
executive committee regarding my appli- 
cation for membership of the Order. 

“My promise and my answers to the 
questions on this form shall constitute 
a bond between myself and the Order, 
and I agree that my membership shall 
be annulled if my promises are not sin- 


out’ 





Full range of Order of the Road badges for cars of all sizes 


cerely kept or if my answers are to my 

knowledge untrue, and I agree to abide 

by the ruling of the committee in this 
respect and further agree that for these 
purposes the badge is to be considered 
as being of the value of £5 ($25) and re- 
mains the property of the Order, to be 
returned if and when my membership 
ceases.’ 


More About Eligibility 

As the onus of proving that an ap- 
plicant is a fit and proper person to be- 
come a member lies upon himself, his 
proposal has consequently to be sup- 
ported by such detail and evidence on 
the application form as will enable the 
committee to come to a proper conclu- 
sion regarding his eligibility. The appli- 
cant is informed that if his Proposal is 
not accepted by the committee its de- 
cision is final and also that his remit- 
tance shall be returned less the sum of 
2s. 6d. (60 cents), which is retained to 
cover investigation costs. 

The applicant is required to state how 
long he has held a driving license, 
whether he has been convicted for dan- 
gerous driving, mention any endorse- 
ments which his license may bear, state 
whether he suffers from any physical 
disability, give his approximate mileage 
in Great Britain and Ireland for each 
of the past three years, state the make 
of his car, his occupation, and certain 
insurance particulars. The latter in- 
cludes the name of the office by which 
he is covered and that of the office by 
which he has been covered for the last 
three years. He must also state whether 
any office has ever declined to cover 
him, and whether he has ever been asked 
to bear any part of any claim. Any ac- 
cidents which he has had during the last 
three years must be listed, together with 
approximate dates and cost of settle- 
ment in each case, and finally the ap- 
plicant must state whether he was 
granted a no-claim bonus in any of the 
last four years. The committee reserves 
the right to require him to procure from 
his office or underwriters a statement of 
his claims experience over the past three 
years. 


Professional Drivers 


Additional information is required from 
paid professional drivers, who must give 
the name of their present employer and 
state for how long employed by him, and 
give the name of one other employer 
during the last three years. One of two 
references required of all members must, 
in the case of paid drivers, be that of 
the present employer. 

With his application for membership a 
driver must send in a declaration regard- 
ing his license and its freedom or other- 
wise from endorsements, signed by a 
magistrate, attorney, clergyman, member 
of the Order of the Road, or other re- 
sponsible person. 


Annual Subscription $2.50 


The annual subscription is 10s. ($2.50) 
but paid drivers and motorcyclists are 
admitted for 5s., the subscription cover- 
ing membership for twelve months from 
the date of joining. If a member at any 
time fails to preserve the necessary quali- 
fications his membership will cease and 
no part of his subscription is refunded. 
Incidentally, the paid driver derives im- 
mense advantages from membership. No 
other recommendation of their motoring 
skill quite equals membership of this se- 
lect body of two thousand well-nigh per- 
fect drivers. In this connection, the Or- 
der acts as an employment bureau for 
professional members, the secretary put- 
ting chauffeur members in touch with 
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RT. HON. EARL OF COTTENHAM 
Chairman of Order of the Road 


other members who may require their 
services. . 

Apart from chauffeurs, the professional 
membership includes a number of truck 
drivers, and here group membership of- 
fers valuable possibilities. The famous 
match concern of Bryant & May, in 
order to give its drivers some recogni- 
tion of their abilities, has had member- 
ship of the Order conferred upon them. 
This firm operates large fleets of trucks 
at its various depots throughout the 
country. As with the rest of its organi- 
zation, it has always insisted upon the 
maintenance of an exceptionally high 
standard of tidiness, neatness and safety 
by all vehicles in its service. It speaks 
volumes for the efficiency existing 
amongst the staff of this well-known 
firm that all its drivers both in the South 
and the North were able to qualify and 
successfully. gain membership. Alto- 
gether there are twenty-eight of them 
enrolled, and out of the twenty-six whose 
membership was renewable the following 
year only one slight accident was re- 
corded. 

Get Reduced Rates 

The skill of members of the Order has 
received due recognition from insurance 
offices, three of which have arranged to 
offer reduced rates to car-owning mem- 
bers. These are the Eagle Star & Brit- 
ish Dominions, the Cornhill, and the Red 
Star, all of London, and they have agreed 
to reduce their usual premium by 10% 
in the case of a member of the Order. 
This special reduction is in addition to 
the no-claims bonuses or other benefits 
which any of these offices may offer. 
Members are entitled to the reduced 
premium so long as they retain member- 
ship of the Order. Members, of course, 
are not insured through the Order, 
which receives no applications and _ is- 
sues no insurance prospectuses; it does 
not act in the capacity of agent. 

Having said so much in support of 
an organization, which, in its humane 
ideals, amounts to a modern counterpart 
of a medieval order of chivalry, mention 
must be made of the committee which 
guides it in its course. The Order is 


solely for motorists and accordingly it 
is conducted solely by motorists. The 
names of the committee are very well 
known in the world of automobiles, The 
chairman is the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Cottenham, who has had an interesting 
motoring career. He studied engineer- 
ing at the University of London, spent 
several years at Vickers’ aviation works, 
became a racing driver and represented 
the Sunbeam Motor Co. at Southport, 
1926, winning several races and accom- 
plishing “fastest time of the day”; is a 
regular contributor to the daily and tech- 
nical press on motoring matters and is 
the author of “Motoring Without Fears” 
and “Motoring Today and Tomorrow”: 
while in Parliament he was secretary of 
the House of Lords roads and transport 
committee, 1926-27. Such qualifications 
fit him admirably for his office. 
Some Distinguished Members 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B.E., 
C.B., M.V.O., is one of the most prom- 
inent members of the executive. He has 
been chairman of the Royal Automobile 
Club, with a short break, since 1902; is 
vice-president of the Roads Improvement 
Association; president of the Junior Car 
Club ; president of the Auto-Cycle Union; 
vice-president of the Royal Scottish 
Automobile Club; director of the West- 
minster Bank. etc. 

An equally distinguished member is 
Lieut.-Col. J. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
M.C., the first Englishman to fly a heav- 
ier-than-air machine in the United King- 
dom, and famous as an automobile racer 
as well. His successes include the Tourist 
Trophy, the Four Inch race, the Kaiser 
Prix, the Coupe de Liderkerke and the 
Grand Prix; he has won several prizes 
on the famous Brooklands track. He is 
also a motorboating enthusiast and re- 
cently competitor for the Duchess of 
York’s Trophy. As early as 1906 Moore- 
Brabazon took up flying and he actually 
holds No. 1 certificate for pilots granted 
by the Royal Aero Club. In 1909 he won 
the Daily Mail £1,000 Prize for flying a 
mile in a British machine. He was in 
the Flying Corps during the War, de- 
signing, organizing and heading the 


photographic department until the end. 
On the Cresta Run in Switzerland he has 
won the Curzon Cup three times. Apart 
from his sporting activities, he has had 
a distinguished Parliamentary career, be- 
ing Parliamentary secretary of the Min- 
istry of Transport, 1923-24 and 1924-27. 
He is a director of Kodak, Ld. 

The scientific member is Professor A. 
M. Low, one of Britain’s best-known 
physicists. 

Professor Low is proving himself an 
exceptionally able editor of “The Safe 
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Driver,” the informative quarterly organ 
of the Order of the Road. 

Kenelm Lee Guinness, world-famous 
motor racer, is also on the executive. 
In 1914 he won the first Tourist Trophy 
Race, Isle of Man, has won the Grand 
Prix de Voirturettes, Le Mans (twice), 
Grand Prix de Suisse, 200-Miles Race, 
Brooklands (twice), Grand Prix of 
Spain; and was holder at one time of the 
following world’s records: standing mile, 
standing kilometer, and flying half-mile. 
He is a director of a number of impor- 





tant automobile and aircraft concerns. 

The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer is 
Major F. H. Bale, who is also Hon. 
treasurer of the Junior Car Club and a 
member of the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers. During the war he was in- 
spector of mechanical transport and me- 
chanical transport liaison officer between 
home and overseas. He was awarded an 
O.B.E. for his war services. He and 
Percy Bradley originated the Order. 

A. Percy Bradley, first editor of “The 
Safe Driver” and late honorary secretary 
of the Order, is a very well-known mo- 
toring journalist, being motoring editor 
of “The Sphere,” “Armchair Science,” 
etc., and past editor of “The Light Car 
and Cyclecar.” He is also racing man- 
ager of Brooklands Motor Track. 

There is no doubt that the success of 
the Order is due to its executive com- 
mittee, and there is undoubtedly no other 
motoring organization that has a better 
or more distinguished body of men at 
its head. They afford a splendid exam- 
ple to others: if so many racing experts 
can drive for years without accidents, 
why not the ordinary man who cares 
nothing for speed? Such a committee 
undoubtedly makes a tremendous appeal 
to the motoring world, whereas a body 
of ‘killjoys” would never have succeeded 
in getting their message across to the 
public. 


Order Discussed by Cottenham 


Discussing the Order in a foreword to 
“The Safe Driver,” Lord Cottenham 
says: “For many years the majority ci 
people have believed that a ‘safe’ driver 
is one who drives slowly and sounds his 
horn. Those two actions have been the 
alpha and omega of motoring gentility, 
cardinal virtues to be possessed by all 
good chauffeurs, winning for those who 
practice them a halo that—however many 
accidents they have—remains  untar- 
nished in the eyes of their neighbors 
and the law. He was driving slowly— 
therefore it was the other man’s fault. 
She sounded her horn—therefore right 
was on her side. Even today such a 
belief has many disciples. 

“We have waited in vain for official ac- 
tion to coordinate the rules of the road, 

(Continued on Page 51) 


LT.-COL. J. T. C. MOORE-BRABAZON 
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What Every Motorist Should Know 


Catchy Title of Pamphlet on “Financial Responsibility Laws” 
Which the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies Has 
Sent Out by the Thousands 


There has been a lot written about 
financial responsibility laws from tech- 
nical angles, plenty. of speeches made 
about their many ramifications and some 
unusually attractive literature prepared 
by casualty company publicity depart- 
ments by way of explanation to the mo- 
toring public. Naturally with a new de- 
velopment of this type it has been most 
necessary to give a clear picture of what 
is meant by “financial responsibility.” 

The Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa- 
nies is one large group which has appre- 
ciated the importance of the right public 
slant on the subject and has sent out by 
the thousands of copies a_ readable 
pamphlet entitled “What Every Motor- 
ist Should Know.” It has served to trans- 
late legal and technical aspects of finan- 
cial responsibility laws into the “language 
of the street” and by way of illustration 
includes some lively cartoons by Forbell, 
the noted artist. 

“Not every one has a legal mind!” is 
the way the booklet starts off. “Yet we 
are all supposed to know the law es- 
pecially as it applies to motoring—at 
least we discover that ‘ignorance is no 
excuse’ the moment we bump into trou- 
ble, or trouble bumps into us!” 

The Aetna goes on to explain that this 
booklet aims to explain some of the 
things we all should know about the 
automobile financial responsibility laws— 
and what to do about them.” Only five 
minutes’ time is needed to read it and 
then, suggests the writer, “may we sug- 
gest that you pass it on to some friend 2?” 

Easy to Understand 
Short and snappy sentences are used 


to acquaint motorists with their respon- 
sibility under the new laws. When the 
copy needs illustrations to make a point 
clearer, Forbell’s cartoons fill the bill. 
Let’s read further: ? 

“Circumstance can involve any of us. 
The careful driver rides the same high- 
ways as the careless driver. Yesterday 
you were lucky. Today? Tomorrow? 

“The new financial responsibility laws 
are based on common sense. Briefly, 
their purpose is two-fold—to secure fi- 
nancial redress for the innocent victims 
of negligent motorists and to rule the 
irresponsible driver off the road. More 
than 30,000 persons were killed last year 
by automobiles, while the total of those 
injured ran into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

“With about ‘five million more’ cars 
being turned out every year, it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to ‘turn out’ 
of trouble even when you see it coming. 
That is why our law-makers insist that 
greater responsibility must be placed 
upon each driver. 

“Indeed, state after state is coming to 
recognize this fundamental principle as 
the only solution to the problem of high- 
way safety. 

Running Into Trouble 

“The laws of the various states may 
differ as to their wording but for the 
person whose car runs into trouble there 
is no mistaking their meaning. 

“If, for example, you are found ‘liable’ 
for an automobile accident and are un- 
able to mect the court verdict (whether 
is is a small amount or a large amount— 
and some verdicts run as high as 


$100,000), then you are forbidden to drive 
a car in that state until the judgment in 
favor of the party suing you has been 
satisfied (within *‘specified limits’). And, 
even should you later be able to pay, you 
may still not be through. For some states 
further insist that until you show your- 
self financially able to meet future claims 
the state will withhold both your opera- 
tor’s license and the registration of your 
car. 


*$5,000 for one person, $10,000 for two or 
more persons, $1,000 for property damage. 

“What steps can the state take,’ you 
may be asking yourself, ‘to back up such 
drastic action ?’ 

“The state puts it up to you. You may 
establish such financial responsibility 
either by putting up cash, stock, bonds, 
or other securities out of which to pay 
claims which may result from future ac- 
cidents—or you may submit proof that 
you have acceptable insurance protection 
—the only practical plan for the average 
automobile owner. 

“Note the word ‘acceptable.’ This 
means that the company which issues the 
policy must be licensed to do business in 
that particular state. If the company is- 
suing your policy is not licensed in that 
state your policy is not acceptable evi- 
dence of your financial responsibility so 
far as that state is concerned. 


Penalties to Think About 


“Some states-may even take away. your 
right to drive, until you can furnish sat- 
isfactory evidence of your financial re- 
sponsibility, for such minor violations as 
‘leaving your car unoccupied with engine 
running, and without setting brakes,’ or 
for ‘passing a street car while passengers 
are getting on and off,’ 

“The same thing is true for ‘reckless 
driving, or ‘for driving while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor or drugs,’ 
or ‘for failure to stop or report an acci- 
dent,’ or ‘for operating or using a car 
without the owner’s permission,’ or ‘for 
permitting operation of a car by an un- 


licensed driver,’ or ‘for making misstate- 
ments when applying for license.’ 

“Other reasons why some states may 
deprive you of your right to drive, unti! 
you can produce acceptable evidence of 
your financial responsibility, include 
‘failure to provide your car with brakes 
that meet the law’s requirements for safe 
stopping, ‘improper use of registration 
plates,’ or ‘for violations of any of the 
general regulations concerning the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, trailers, semi- 
trailers and tractors.’ 

“In other words, the law aims to make 
the highways safer for everybody by 
putting it up to each one of us to look 
out for the safety of ‘the other fellow’ 
as well as our own. Unless we do, we 
may lose our right to drive our own or 
any car in that state until we prove our 
financial abilty to meet possible future 
claims. 

Non-Residents 

“A most important thing to remember 
is that these financial responsibility laws 
apply to everyone motoring in states 
having such laws, whether a resident or 
not. 

“Furthermore, a non-resident who gets 
into trouble in a state having a financial 
responsibility law now has small chance 
of ‘keeping it a secret’ back home. Many 
states have already arranged for an ex- 
change of information. It is therefore 
as unlucky to meet up with the law out- 
side of your own state as it is to have 
the law on your head in home territory. 

“So even though your own state may 
not have a financial responsibility law as 
yet, it is the part of wisdom to make 
sure that your automobile insurance pol- 
icy meets the legal requirements of all 
states. For you néver know when you 
may cross a State line on business or 
pleasure, or how recently a neighboring 
state may have enacted such legislation.” 

The closing points naturally feature the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies’ facilities in 
both United States and Canada for serv- 
icing its automobile policyholders. 
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Underwriters Laboratories Help 


By GEO. D. BECKER 
Associate Engr., Casualty 
and Automotive Department 


Since the beginning of the Labora- 
tories’ work in the automotive field, it 
has always required that the gasoline 
tank on passenger cars be located at the 
rear of the car and not enclosed within 
the body. With a few exceptions, all 
manufacturers have recognized the logic 
of this requirement and have changed 
the former conventional location of the 
tank from in the cowl, or under the 
driver’s seat, to the rear of the chassis. 
Unfortunately for the driving public, the 
few exceptions have proven, by bad field 
experience, that the Laboratories’ re- 
quirement for rear location of the fuel 
tank is well founded. 

Within recent months, experience with 
one popular make of car employing the 
cowl tank type of construction has re- 
sulted in reports to the Laboratories ag- 
gregating fifteen deaths and many seri- 
ous injuries because of fires which have 
occurred immediately after a collision. 
In practically every case, the fire en- 
velops the entire car and passengers be- 
cause of the storage location. It is ob- 
vious that while fires may accompany 
accidents with cars equipped with tanks 
located at the rear, such fires are less 
likely to confine and burn occupants as 
quickly as where other tank locations 
are employed. Thus, if a fire occurs on 
a car with the tank at the rear, the pas- 
sengers are afforded an vopportunity to 
escape and our contention is now sup- 
ported by the results obtained to date. 
There is no doubt that the fatal acci- 
dents reported to us are but a very small 
percentage of the total. 

Searing in mind that the foregoing 
covers but one of the inherent hazards 
of an automobile, let us note the many 
other hazards, and also briefly review 
the history of the Laboratories’ constant 
development and progress in the automo- 
tive field. 

Auto Tests Began Twelve Years Ago 


Investigations of automotive vehicles 
by the Laboratories began approximately 
twelve years ago. The inauguration of 
the inspection program was in the form 
of a merit-rating schedule applied to the 
design and construction of passenger au- 
tomobiles only. A few years later a 
standard for this class of vehicles was 
adopted to replace the merit schedule. 
Full compliance with the requirements 
of this standard resulted in listing the 
particular line of cars as, “Standard— 
Fire—Re-examination Service.” 

The latter method of. investigating 
passenger cars has continued and is still 
in effect. The service has also been ex- 
tended to include trucks, light commer- 
cial cars, and busses. 

The present standards for all classes 
of automotive vehicles embody require- 
ments covering design, construction, and 
instalation of all parts of the fuel, elec- 
trical and exhaust systems. Briefly re- 
viewed, these systems from the Labora- 
tories’ viewpoint present for considera- 
tion the following inherent fire hazards. 

Fuel System—What is the gasoline 
tank design and particularly the loca- 
tion and method of mounting? What is 
the carburetor location and the provi- 
sion made for reducing emission of back- 
fire flame from the air intake of the 
carburetor into the engine compartment ? 
A means for safely draining carburetor 
overflow gasoline is required to prevent 
the accumulation of fuel around the en- 





gine. Other parts of thé system such as 
fuel feed systems, including vacuum 
tanks and fuel pumps, tubing, connector 
fittings, strainers, shut-off valves and 
gauges must be carefully tested to as- 
certain whether they will withstand se- 
vere service without leaking fuel. This 
includes care in installing, especially the 
tubing, to prevent failure from vibration. 
Proper supports must be carefully used. 


Drop in Carburetor Hazards 


In addition to the serious hazard due 
to improperly locating the fuel tank, as 
already discussed, the other major haz- 
ard of the fuel system is the backfiring 
of the carburetor, which often results 
in intense flame being emitted into the 
engine compartment with resultant igni- 


eon 





lean and the use of the carburetor choke 
prevails. Incidentally, the combination 
of the two last named conditions pro- 
duces excessive backfiring with subse- 
quent ignition of overflow fuel. 
Electrical System—The units of this 
system include ignition distributor, coil, 
starting motor, generator, switches, 
fuses, or circuit breakers, and wiring. 
The fire hazard features of the units re- 
late to proper spacing and securing of 
current carrying parts and to providing 
suitable insulating material, The loca- 
tion of these units with respect to other 
spark or flame emitting devices is also 
an item for consideration. As to wir- 


ing, the first requisite is, of course, to 
see that wire and cables of sufficient 
copper capacity with proper insulation 


Testing Carburetor for Fire Hazards 


1 ieee 

tion of the car. When air cleaners were 
first introduced, they were intended to 
perform only the service which the name 
implies. The Laboratories’ engineers 
soon learned from carburetor tests that 
some air cleaners were unusually ef- 
fective as backfire deflectors, or, in other 
words, in ability to confine, restrict, and 
prevent the backfire flames from reach- 
ing the engine compartment. The re- 
sult of their findings, when transmitted 
to automobile and air cleaner manufac- 
turers, soon led to the @evelopment of 
carburetor backfire deflectors of con- 
siderable merit. 

The outgrowth of these devices from 
the original air cleaners was something 
entirely unexpected, except to the safety 
engineer striving to eliminate hazards. 
Insurance company records show a 
marked decrease in the number of fires 
due to carburetion, especially during 
cold weather when gasoline mixtures are 


are used. The installation problems in 
which wires are involved are: mechani- 
cal injury, damage due to heat, accumu- 
lation of grease, oil, or gasoline, and wear 
from chafing and vibration. 

Mechanical injury is prevented by lo- 
cating wires away from moving parts 
such as fan, brake pedals and linkage, 
etc., and by providing mechanical pro- 
tection in the form of metallic or non- 
metallic flexible conduit. Insofar as heat 
is concerned, all wires and cables must 
be installed at a safe distance from parts 
such as the exhaust pipe and manifold. 
In order to guard against failure in this 
wiring system resulting from broken 
down insulation due to oil and gasoline, 
the wires are not only located away from 
devices which might cause such a condi- 
tion, but where the location is doubt- 
ful, conduit of a suitable type is ém- 
ployed. 

One of the worst things to be com- 
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Fire Hazards of Automobiles 


bated in all automotive design is vibra- 
tion. As is the practice in instaling fuel 
lines, so supports must be carefully used 
and vibration guarded against in placing 
wires and cables. Supports usually in 
the form of clips, secured by bolts and 
lock washers, are used. The clips are 
provided wherever a length of wire pre- 
sents an opportunity for chafing. When 
wires extend through holes in metal 
members a.rubber grommet is required. 
The use of harnesses whereby many 
leads are bunched and enclosed in a 
braided covering has materially assisted 
in reducing the possibility of short cir- 
cuits resulting from chafed and cut in- 
sulation. 

Fuses or circuit breakers are specified 
to protect all electrical circuits, except 
the ignition and starting-motor circuits, 
against electrical burn-outs. The reason 
for excluding the ignition circuit is be- 
cause no device which may cause failure 
of that circuit for any reason whatever 
should be installed therein. Consider a 
car at a railroad crossing and the fuse 
operating at the psychological moment— 
the result is obvious. As for the start- 
ing motor circuit, the current flow is so 
high that overload protection is imprac- 
ticable as the amperage sometimes 
reaches a maximum of 700, and is usu- 
ally of short duration. 

Exhaust System.—This includes mani- 
fold, exhaust pipe, muffler, and heaters. 
Proper spacing is to be maintained be- 
tween all parts of this system and com- 
bustible materials. If the pipe from the 
manifold to the muffler cannot be in- 
stalled far enough away from the body 
and toe-boards, asbestos sheeting is used 
to cover the wooden members, or the 
exhaust pipe is lagged. The mufflers 
must be constructed strong enough to 
withstand, without failure, exhaust line 
explosions. If sufficient strength is not 
built into this unit the explosions will 
result in opened muffler seams and sub- 
sequent release of hot exhaust gases 
near the body of the car. 


Exhaust Heaters as Car Warmers 


A double hazard is presented in the 
use of exhaust heaters which are em- 
ployed for warming the riding compart- 
ment. One is high temperature and the 
other is leakage of carbon monoxide ex- 
haust gases. The production of exces- 
sive temperatures may be controlled by 
properly flanging, insulating, and .spac- 
ing of heated parts from combustible 
parts of the body. To prevent the poi- 
sonous gases from reaching the riding 
compartment, care must be exercised in 
casting and hydrostatically testing the 
heating elements. Special joints, often 
of the machined surface type, are used 
for pipe connections to insure a safe 
gas tight joint. 

Generally speaking, all of the forego- 
ing items apply to passenger cars, trucks, 
and busses. The instalation features of 
design are investigated by Laboratories’ 
engineers at the manufacturer’s plant 
and in company with the submittor’s en- 
gineers. This affords both parties an 
opportunity for discussing ways and 


means of correcting questionable items. 

Following the factory examination, the 
manufacturer is requested to send vari- 
ous samples of units and parts to the 
Such samples as 
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WHEN one of your clients 

suffers an automobile loss 
he looks to you and the insur- 
ance company for prompt and 
satisfactory claim service. 
Often such service involves a 
third party—a claimant for per- 
sonal injury or property dam- 
age—who may be located hun- 
dreds of miles from the policy- 
holder’s home. You want 
service—your client wants 
service, and both of you 
certainly want it quickly. 
This is one of the reasons why 
thousands of producers in the 
United States and Canada have 
realized the wisdom of placing 
their Automobile business in 


The Right hind 


of Service « « « « 


The Travelers. They know that 
Travelers Automobile Service 
is designed to take efficient care 
of producers, policyholders and 
claimants no matter where they 
may be traveling or located in 
the United States and Canada. 
223 Claim Service offices strate- 
gically located and 1483 salaried 
people devote their entire time 
to the payment of claims under 
Travelers policies. No wonder 
more motorists are insured in 
The Travelers than in any other 
company. No wonder the 
stamp of public approval has 
been placed on Travelers Auto- 
mobile Insurance and claim 
service. 


You Can Count on The Travelers To Help You 


When you wish to transact your business quickly you can be sure of prompt 
and intelligent service over the telephone. 


Real counter service by men accustomed to rendering efficient, courteous 
help to producers. 


Attractive advertising literature for your use in preparing a mail campaign 
of your own to reach more prospects. 


Prompt, efficient claim service at every point in the United States and Canada 
—the kind your clients will be grateful for, if the need arises. 


Modern limits to meet modern conditions—$100,000/$300,000 public liability 
and $100,000 property damage. 


Helpful cooperation that insures efficient service to the largest fleet risk as 
well as to the single private passenger risk. 


@ 
If you are not acquainted with Travelers Service give tt a trial now. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD L. EDMUND ZACHER, President CONNECTICUT 
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‘The Diane: Menace 
Ot Auto Guest Cases 


Steadily increasing in number and in- 
fluenced in sundry ways by diversified 
interpretations of the law in the various 
states of the Union, guest automobile 
cases present a problem of considerable 
concern to casualty insurance executives. 
And they are at a loss to know how to 
combat them, for the element of collu- 
sion, evident in a majority of the cases, 
is the hardest kind of contention to 
prove. 

Guest suits only began to appear 
about sixteen years ago. Twelve states 
now have statutes, all of which have been 
passed in the past four years, while 
Pennsylvania is expected to pass a law. 
These statutes have not brought in- 
surance companies the anticipated relief 
but at least have aroused a wider inter- 
est in the question, an encouraging 
omen for the future. Unfortunately 
there is a definite tendency today work- 
ing toward the favor of the guest. 
Judges, although aware of the situation 
and realizing how often it adversely af- 
fects the companies, are obliged to ap- 
ply the prevailing law. 

Kansas and Nebraska very recently 
passed guest statutes relieving motor ve- 
hicle owners from liability for injuries 
to guest passengers unless caused by 
gross negligence or intoxication. Theo- 
retically the laws should eliminate many 
guest claims in these states but it re- 
mains to be seen whether this will be 
the result in actual practice. 


Contrasting State Practices 


A contrast of the practices of the 
states of Massachusetts and New York 
well illustrates the diversity which ex- 
ists in law interpretations. Massachu- 
setts has no statute but is the leading 
state on the minority rule that the auto- 
mobile owner is liable to his guest for 
gross negligence only. This being ex- 
ceedingly hard to prove recovery is 
awarded in relatively few instances. The 
direct opposite seems to prevail in New 
York State, which follows the majority 
tule of “ordinary care,” or that care 
which a prudent man would use under 
like or similar circumstances. A guest 
is usually able to recover in New York 
with any negligence on the part of the 
host and no negligence on his own part. 
Most of the larger companies operating 
in New York handle several hundred of 
these cases in the course of a year, pay 
on the great majority and stand heavy 
losses. 

In interpreting the duty of the host 
toward his guests in exercising ordinary 
care for their protection, the Court of 
Appeals, in the case of Higgins vs. Hig- 
gins, New York State, held last year: 

“Where due to a mechanical defect in 
defendant’s automobile plaintiff’s in- 
testate was killed while riding in the car 
as a guest, and there was some évidence 
to establish that all the occupants of the 
car thought there was something wrong 
with it, although no one knew of the me- 
chanical imperfections which did exist, 
no duty devolves upon a host to inspect 
an automobile before inviting guests to 
ride in it since his duty is to exercise 
ordinary care, and in the absence of 
knowledge of some period there is no 
duty to warn the guest of danger.” 


Typical Decisions 
Here is the type of case where the 
insurance company seems to suffer a 
hardship and yet has no comeback. This 
case, on which a dedision was rendered 
last year by the New York Supreme 


Court, Bronx County, was fought for 
several years by one of the companies. 
The facts were these: 


The driver of an automobile was re- 
turning from a vacation in the mountains 
to his home in the city, accompanied by 
three guests. While rounding a sharp 
curve on the brink of a hill a truck ap- 
peared on the horizon and the car 
plunged over a sharp embankment 
slightly injuring the two men guests and 
seriously injuring the woman guest. All 
three guests later testified that they had 
asked the driver to let them out of the 
car previous to the accident; that he had 
been driving at a furious pace. The in- 
surance company contended that the 
driver was not unduly negligent, that he 
was forced off the road by the truck. 


One of the most complete surveys of 
the guest case problem has been made 
by Marion N. Chrestman, general coun- 
sel of the Universal Life of Dallas, Tex., 
who presented the results of his survey 
in an address delivered at the conven- 
tion of the International Associafion of 
Insurance Counsel at Ottawa, Canada, 
last September. Mr. Chrestman’s ad- 
dress won the unstinted praise of those 
attending the convention. Here are a 
few of his conclusions: 

Pertinent Conclusions of Marion N. 

Chrestman 

“Juries seem to be conscious of the 
insurance feature involved in guest cases 
and, apparently, do not blame the plain- 
tiff, in a proper case, for attempting to 
recover the damages sustained. It seems 





Delaware 


riding free of charge. 


Kentucky 


to his guest. 
circuit judge of the state.) 


is not the case, however. 





Types of Guest Statutes Now in Effect 


California, Indiana, Michigan, South Carolina, Vermont and Iowa 

Statutes are in effect which relieve an automobile host from 
liability for injury to guests where the injury is the result of mere 
negligence or want of ordinary care. 
he is guilty of culpability described by some variation or combina- 
tion of the expressions, gross negligence, heedlessness, recklessness, 
intoxication, intentional or wilful injury. 


Automobile host is under no liability whatsoever to a guest 
(It remains to be seen whether this law 
can meet the constitutional test.) 
Oregon, Connecticut, Kansas, Nebraska 

Statutes deny a right of action to the guest except when the 
accident is intentional on the part of the driver or caused by gross 
negligence, intoxication or reckless disregard for rights of others. 


Similar to Oregon and Connecticut, except that it allows re- 
covery in case of an intentional act of the host resulting in injury 
(Held unconstitutional in an unreported decision by 


Four states, Massachusetts, Georgia, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin, operate in much the same manner as if they had statutes, which 
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The host is liable only when 








However, the company was forced to pay 
the injured woman $7,687, a sum it 
deemed exorbitant; also, slight sums to 
the injured men. 

A decision was recently rendered 
against the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity on the interpretation of the first 
aid clause of one of the company’s con- 
tracts. Although the case in question is 
not a guest case this decision could easily 
have an important and adverse effect 
upon such cases since provision for pay- 
ment of medical expense is usually in- 
cluded. 

The Hartford’s case was that of an 
insured who ran over a young boy who 
suffered serious injuries. The policy con- 
tained a clause promising to pay for 
immediate surgical aid. As it happened, 
the boy’s treatments extended over an 
eight-month period, and the court of ap- 
peals in New York affirmed the Sulli- 
van County Supreme Court’s decision 
that the company was responsible for 
payment for the medical expense over 
the entire eight- month period. This in- 
terpretation of the “immediate” qualifi- 
cation in the policy contract was a sur- 
prise. 


to be considered that the insurance is a 
fund which the owner has provided for 
the protection of all who may be injured, 
but which, unfortunately, cannot be 
reached except by suit against the as- 
sured. The attitude of the ordinary as- 
sured in such cases, where his friend is 
injured, seems to be the attitude of the 
ordinary juror. 

“Nearly every guest case involves a 
question of ultimate recovery from an 
insurance company. And nearly every 
one of them has in it collusion, if not 
outright collusion, then a mere friendly 
acquiescence upon the part of the de- 
fendant. * * * Collusion is a very 
difficult matter to prove. One may know, 
in his own mind, that there is an under- 
standing between the plaintiff and the 
defendant, but the insurance company 
cannot withdraw from the case .without 
positive proof of such facts. To do so 
would permit a judgment to be rendered 
against the assured, with a certainty of 
a suit against the insurance company by 
either the plaintiff or the defendant. 

Statutory Tendency 

“After examinatidn of the various au- 

thorities and correspondence with insur- 


ance lawyers in nearly every. state, we 
are confident that there isa decided crys- 
tallization of opinion in favor of statu- 
tory rule governing guest cases. From 
decisions in states wherein a construction 
of statutes passed have been had, we are 
impelled to the conclusion that the stat- 
utes do not hold out promise of the re- 
lief that we hoped to obtain. Careful 
consideration should be given to the 
preparation of the bills introduced to the 
end that the statutes may not be so 
worded as to be susceptible of a con- 
struction that would permit the jury to 
find liability on what approximates or- 
dinary care, and at the same time put in 
jeopardy the defense of contributory neg- 
ligence and assumed risk.” 

In an address delivered before the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania last 
November, W. K.. Lloyd, attorney of the 
Maryland Casualty, had this to say about 
statutory tendency: 

“It is my opinion that the various stat- 
utory provisions, so far enacted and held 
constitutional, do not and will not serve 
any real purpose in respect of these du- 
bious cases from the point of view of the 
insurance carrier, because they do not 
eliminate the possibility or even prob- 
ability of collusion which is kernel of 
the whole question. The Delaware stat- 
ute is the exception, but its constitution- 
ality is questionable and it certainly 
would be invalid in states having con- 
stitutional provisions similar to those in 
Oregon and Kentucky. As _ between 
friends intimate enough to agree on tes- 
timony, and members of the same fam- 
ily, no difficulty presents itself in mak- 
ing a case even in the face of existing 
statutes, except in Delaware.” 

The Delaware statute referred to by 
Mr. Lloyd provides that the owner or op- 
erator of a motor vehicle shall be relieved 
from any liability whatsoever for inju- 
ries suffered or sustained by any person 
while riding with said operator or in said 
owner’s care free of charge. 


The Self-Invited Guest 


Whether a guest invites himself for a 
ride or whether he has previously been 
invited by the driver apparently has no 
bearing on the recovery in the majority 
of the states. Although the fact is 
brought up in most of the suits usually 
no distinction is recognized. 

The New Jersey courts, however, draw 
a distinction. For the guest who is self- 
invited it is held that the only duty im- 
posed upon the host is to refrain from 
doing any act wantonly or williully in- 
jurious, whereas for the guest who has 
been invited the host must exercise the 
ordinary standard of due care. Likewise 
in Alabama, although the general rule of 
due care applies to invited gratuitous 
guests, an exception is made when the 
transportation is a mere accommodation, 
in which case the driver need only re- 
frain from wanton misconduct or inten- 
tional injury. However, this exception 
has been somewhat strictly construed in 
later cases, it being held that it applies 
only when the carriage is by mere tol- 
erance as distinguished from invitation, 
express or implied. 

Intimate Relationships 


Family cases are among the most try- 
ing that have beset some companies. The 
close relationships of defendant and 
plaintiff make collusion easy and often- 
times the parties work together to get 
maximum damages. 

The majority of courts have refused to 
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construe guest statutes as permitting an 
action by a wife against a husband, or 
vice-versa, holding that the married tie 
makes the husband and wife one. How- 
ever, three states—Connecticut, North 
Carolina and Wisconsin—do not fall in 
line with this theory. They recognize the 
tight of the wife to sue, and refer to 
the “Married Woman’s Act” which 
says: “the parties retain their legal iden- 
tity, and their civil rights are to be de- 
termined in accordance with the status 
thus established.” 

On this question of the right of wife to 
sue the husband the Connecticut court 
in Brown vs. Brown, said: “There are 
rights which belong to her before mar- 
riage, and because of the new marriage 
status created by the statute, are not 
lost by the fact of marriage, as they 
were under the common law status.” 

Recent Arkansas Decision 

The Arkansas State Supreme Court 
concurred with the general sentiment of 
the three mentioned states in a decision 
on April 13 of this year, holding that 
married women are wholly independent 
of the doctrine of marital unity and that 
independence extends to the right to 
bring a civil suit against a husband. It 
was held that this complete independ- 
ence was granted through the state laws 
enacted to support the federal equal suf- 
frage act. 

The decision was handed down in a 
case from Crawford County Circuit Court 
in which Mrs. Bertha Katzenberg of St. 
Louis had sued her husband William 
Katzenberg, for personal injuries claims 
to have been sustained in automobile ac- 
cident when the family automobile driv- 
en by the husband overturned in eastern 
Arkansas. When his wife filed the suit 
Katzenberg demurred, contending that a 
wife could not sue her husband for dam- 
ages and the Circuit Court sustained this 
view. Mrs. Katzenberg then appealed. 

In remanding the case for new trial 
by the Circuit Court, the Supreme Court 
held that the Arkansas legislature had 
completed the emancipation of married 
women so that they may enjoy all rights 
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in law and equity accorded a femme sole, 
and that in respect to those rights they 
may even sue their husbands. 

Action by Minors 

Of perhaps greatest difficulty to com- 
panies has been the question of suits 
against parents by minors, bringing in 
many involved considerations. There is 
no concept of legal identity of parent 
and minor child. A child may own his 
own property. The parent is not, as par- 
ent, responsible for child’s tort. 
child may have as a guardian one other 
than his parent. Ther parent has the 
duty to support, to rear, and consequent- 
ly to discipline. Correspondingly, he has 
the right to the custody of the child and 
to his services during minority. 

Damages for permanent injury to a 
child, subject to the parent right to his 
earnings during minority, are the child’s 
property. And there being no unity of 
legal personality nor procedural diffi- 
culty of identity of plaintiff and de- 
fendant, some other consideration, other 
than that obtaining in the case of wife 
and husband, must govern the determi- 
nation of the right of the minor to sue 
the parent. 

Authorities are almost uniform in their 
holding that a cause of action will not 
lie for personal injuries sustained as a 
result of the negligence of the parent. 
The parent is liable criminally for per- 
sonal injuries of an aggravated sort, but 
the courts have hesitated to apply this 
rule as a rule of civil liability, because 
of the difficulty of a practical line of de- 
marcation. The underlying principle is 
one of public policy, the preservation of 
domestic tranquility and the maintenance 
of the family as a social unit. 

Some courts have found it necessary, 
in a proper case, to allow an action by 
a minor child, where the wrong to the 
child is palpable, and the situation is 
such that the question of domestic tran- 
quility could not enter into the particu- 
lar case. 

Suggested Solutions 
The suggestion has been made by one 


The. 


authority that inasmuch as inter-family 
suits founded on negligence were more 
or less unknown at common law and can 
in many states probably be barred with- 
out constitutional objection, such suits 
between husbands and wives, children 
against parents, should be prohibited by 
statute. And the degree of relationship 
should be extended as far as is constitu- 
tionally possible. 

As respects such suits between friends, 
the same authority says, the law of evi- 
dence should be amended by statute to 
provide that in a suit by a guest, admis- 
sions or testimony by the host in favor 
of the plaintiff shall not be submitted to 
to the jury unless the judge is satisfied 
that there is no collusion. It might also 
be provided reasonably that no verdict 
may be rendered in favor of a guest 
upon the admissions of negligence by the 
host, unless such admissions are cor- 
roborated by evidence other than that of 
the guest. It may be possible, in fact, 
to go a step further and exclude uncor- 
roborated testimony of the guest, both 
as respects his non-paying status and 
also the alleged negligence on the part 
of the host. 


Contributory Negligence 


On the duty that an automobile guest 
owes for his own sake there is prac- 
tically no conflicts among the authori- 
ties. The guest must exercise ordinary 
care for his own safety. The ‘specific 
duty owed by the guest under any par- 
ticular circumstances is in a large meas- 
ure a jury question, but the court in re- 
cent years seems to have been called 
upon so often to pass upon whether or 
not a guest was guilty of contributory 
negligence that they have in many in- 
stances declared specifically the duty and 
held a guest guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence as a matter of law in many cases. 

A guest cannot sit idly by and permit 
the car to be driven at an excessive rate 
of speed without protest. The extent of 
this protest is a question to be consid- 
ered. And this brings up the question 
of “back-seat driving.” None of the 


courts go to the extent of requiring the 
guest to give instructions for driving or 
to keep a lookout for the driver. 

New York follows the general rule that 
contributory negligence on the part o: a 
guest will bar a recovery. The case of 
Clark v. Traver discusses the duty of 4 
guest to remonstrate if danger is ap- 
parent: 


Guest’s Duty in Danger 


“Plaintiff accepted a ride with the de- 
fendant to a church social. Two girls 
in addition to the plaintiff and defendant 
were occupants of the car and facts in- 
dicate that plaintiff stated to the de- 
fendants that they were going a little 
too fast. It was not directed as a pro- 
test but was that of the diplomacy of 
the guest. It was adequate, however, 
for the defendant to slow down. If, 
knowing of a danger, the licensee, that 
is the guest, acquiesces in it and is in- 
jured, he participates in the fault and 
his contributory negligence bars a re- 
covery—in an action by a guest against 
the driver of an automobile for injuries 
received through the negligence of the 
driver, is a question for the jury of the 
licensee acquiescing in the speed and 
manner of control so as to constitute 
contributory negligence and bar a recov- 
ery.” 

The case of Sheehan v. Coffey, also of 
New York, holds the guest guilty of con- 
tributory negligence as a matter of law 
in not quitting car after mild protest 
as to speed. 

“Plaintiff injured due to negligence of 
the defendant while a guest in defen- 
dant’s automobile. Question of acquies- 
cing with nlaintiff in the manner of 
speed. The question of what the exer- 
cise of ordinary care is on the part of 
such an invited guest is dependent upon 
the facts and circumstances in each case. 
A guest does not satisfy the rule of due 
care for his own protection who makes 
a mild protest and is told to mind his 
own business without further protest or 
request to stop car in order that he 
might get out.” 
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W hat Has 


7 n 


Happened In Car Industry [tse 
Past [welve Months 


Majority of Manufacturers in Better Financial Shape Than in Previous 
Business Depressions, Output Geared More Closely To Demand; 
Price Reductions Universal; Mechanical Innovations of Year 


Slow acceleration in low gear describes 
the current state of the automobile in- 
dustry. Each month has seen a step- 
ping up of output schedules; yet the 
total number of motor vehicles made in 
the first three months runs about 4% 
under the like period of 1930. This rep- 
resents a decided pulling up from the 
low point into which the industry plunged 
in the last half of 1930, but it is too 
early to be certain that it means any- 
thing more than the usual seasonal up- 
turn. 

If we couple these figures with those 


By Philip Hillyer Smith 


fered an even greater decline than do- 
mestic business and the recovery has 
been just as slow; first quarter exports 
are estimated at almost 50% below the 
corresponding period of last year. When 
sales are to be had they must come 
chiefly from the home market as of old 
and the story of that is told in first- 
quarter earnings. 
Here’s One Optimistic Slant 

Perhaps a more optimistic slant on the 

industry can be had by considering dis- 


from exclusive dealerships which is one 
of the significant changes of recent 
months. For the first time in many.years 
it has become necessary to handle more 
than one line of cars and _ exclusive 
dealerships dropped 10% in_ twelve 
months. Retailers of medium and high 
priced cars have been hardest hit be- 
cause demand has gravitated toward the 
low-priced vehicle. Last year 83% of 
all cars made were in the “under $1,000” 
class and about 60% of the total were 
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which show last year’s output to have 
been 2,000,000 units below that of 1929, 
we get a rather sorry impression of the 
industry, but it is a biased impression. 
Output data are highly important, but 
they tell only one. side of the story. 
Actually the majority of concerns is in 
a much better financial shape than on 
previous occasions when business has 
fallen away. Cash positions of most 
companies, as well as can be determined, 


are unusually good and manufacturers. 


are not loaded up with high-cost ma- 
terial inventories to be worked off at a 
loss. Quite a different situation existed 
in 1920 and 1921 and in the favorable 
comparison which can be made today, 
the industry can be said to have demon- 
Strated more able management. 


Foreign Trade Decline 

The failure of the spring business to 
come up to expectations was a keen dis- 
appointment, but manufacturers were not 
taken by surprise and it is fully realized 
that with only 668,183 vehicles produced 
in the first quarter, there will have to 
be a marked upturn in the last half of 
the year if the year’s business is to dp- 
Proach that of 1930. Foreign trade suf- 


tribution. The matter of retail outlets 
and the relationship between manufac- 
turer and dealer has assumed major im- 
portance of late and improvement is 
noted. The year opened with dealer in- 
ventories actually lowered below what 
they were twelve months before and con- 
sidering the pressure to make sales in 
the last half of 1930 a great deal of 
credit is due manufacturers. This achieve- 
ment followed the policy of gearing out- 
put more closely to demand; a policy 
adhered to so far this year with very 
salutary effects. The idea that you must 
have a market for what you manufacture 
has been given more than lip seryice and 
we can be assured that production fig- 
ures have more in common with sales 
now ‘that overloading the dealer is less 
severe. 
Demand for Low Priced Cars 

Of course, the retailer’s path has not 
been an easy one. The used car prob- 
lem hasn’t been solved and a lot of good 
money was traded away and is still being 
lost in trying to move new cars. The 
number of dealers dropped 9% last year, 
according to “Automotive Industries,” 
and the difficulties of operating at a 
profit are illustrated by the trend away 


in the “$500 and under” group. The 
popularity of the low priced car persists 
and that has created hardship for the 
dealers and manufacturers of cars priced 
above the Ford and Chevrolet which ac- 
count for so large a proportion of sales. 

Certainly manufacturers have made 
great efforts to adjust to the trend to- 
ward low priced cars. Price reductions 
have been universal in an effort to at- 
tract buyers. In most cases the actual 
prices have been dropped while in others 
a similar effect has been achieved by of- 
fering more car for the same money. In 
no time in the history of the motor car 
has the buying public been offered more 
value for its money than it has today. 
Lower prices for raw materials have 
helped to make this possible and not a 
few manufacturing economies have been 
effected. ; 

Company Rankings Shifting 

The ranking of companies in volume 
of sales made has shown a good deal of 
shifting. That happens on normal years 
when business is humming as well as in 
time of depression. It is accentuated 
right now when sales are far below nor- 
mal and buyers are more critical of val- 
ues. Leaders have always found it dif- 


The writer of this article, Philip 
Hillyer Smith, has developed over a 
period of fifteen years a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the automobile 
business, is well informed on both 
the economic and technical phases. 
He has compiled one of the most 
complete records in existence indi- 
cating the rise and fall of every 
automobile company. 

Formerly associated with the 
Packard Motor Car Co. in both sales 


and service capacities, Mr. Smith 
later became assistant editor of 
Automotive Industries. More re- 


cently he has been engaged in pub- 
lic relations work and has been a 
frequent contributor on automotive 
subjects to Commerce and Finance 
and other business publications. 











ficult to maintain their leadership for 
there has never been a grant in per- 
petuity about front rank positions in this 
highly competitive field. Firms with in- 
adequate dealer representation or poor- 
ly organized retail outlets are particu- 
larly susceptible to trouble and it is 
within reason to expect a certain num- 
ber of failures before sales become nor- 
mal. 

Back in 1921 when like conditions pre- 
vailed, rumors of mergers became the 
principal talk of the industry and some- 
thing of the same nature seems likely 
to crop out this year. The public has 
a way of putting companies together to 
make stronger units and bigger combines 
even if the manufacturers have not, Last 
year there were no mergers of the kind 
which unite strong units but several of 
the larger companies acquired small 
subsidiaries and there was a good deal 
of getting together among the parts 
manufacturers. Mergers are more likely 
to occur when concerns become finan- 
cially weakened and seek outside sup- 
port, if we can take events in 1921 as a 
criterion. At the moment there is only 
one good merger rumor and it lacks 
substantiation. ; 

In the past twelve months several 
fairly well known names have dropped 
from sight. Moon, Gardner and Kissel 
are out of production and both the Mar- 
quette and Viking were discontinued by 
General Motors. To offset this a few 
names like Austin-and DeVaux, for ex- 
ample, have come into the picture. 


Eight Cylinder Trend 


By way of offering the public more 
for its money, there are twenty-six 
makes of cars being produced with eight 
cylinder engines and this constitutes one 
of the outstanding events of the past six 
months. In many instances the “eights” 
are being offered at a price formerly 
asked for “sixes” and a few manufac- 
turers have abandoned the latter in their 
favor. Other innovations are a twelve 
and sixteen cylinder car brought out by 
Cadillac and a sixteen by Marmon. From 
the engineering standpoint, however, the 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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1951 1S A YEAR 
or HOLDING BUSINESS 


Getting Renewals Means Far More Than 
Landing New Auto Lines These Days; In- 
creased Interest in Accident Prevention a 
Healthy Sign; Agent Should Stress Value 
Of His Own Services. 


By JOHN E. GOSSETT, 
Manager, Compensation & Liability, The Travelers, New York City 


JOHN E. GOSSETT 


How to hold the automobile insurance 
they have seems to be a more interesting 
subject to agents and brokers this year 
than ever before. It should be. That 
business is extremely valuable to them 
—more valuable than many of them real- 
ize. 

It represents more than one annual 
commission. It represents several an- 
nual commissions and frequently it rep- 
resents customers with much more busi- 
ness to place than just automobile in- 
surance. 

The insurance man who thinks that 
when he loses a renewal with $25 com- 
mission that he is losing only $25 is fool- 
ing himself. He is pretty apt to be los- 
ing the $25 commission that he would 
have received this year, and the $25 next 
year and for many years to come. And 
frequently when a customer drops one 
policv with an agent or broker, he later 
on drops many others, and the addi- 
tional forms of insurance that he buys 
in the future he buys from some other 
source. 


Renewals Will Count This Year 

The number of automobile owners and 
the volume of automobile insurance has 
grown so rapidly in the past ten years 
and so much new business was available 
every year up until 1930 that. many pro- 
ducers became careless about automobile 
renewals. They would fight for the re- 
tention of a fire line or a compensation 
line or an accident policy but they fre- 
quently found it easier to go out and 
get a new automobile policy than to hold 
an old one that was trying to say “good- 
bye.” 

The number of automobiles licensed 
last year increased less than 1%. That 
was the smallest increase in years. It’s 
anybody’s guess what the increase will 
be this year, but the optimists aren’t 
talking as much as they did a year ago 
and the business that agents and brok- 
ers will have to bank on will be renew- 
als rather than new business. 

Many of these policyholders will want 
to drop their insurance this year. They 
didn’t want to buy it in the first place 
because it cost money and they want 
less to renew it this year. But the Same 


reasons that made them insure the first 
time can be employed to make them 





renew. In fact, there are more reasons 
why they should carry insurance this 
year than ever before. Accidents are 
more numerous; accidents are more se- 
rious; claimants are more numerous; 
claimants are more ravenous; claimants 
are more pestiferous. If ever an auto- 
mobile owner needed automobile insur- 
ance, he needs it in this year 1931, and 
he needs insurance that will be with him 
at the time a claim comes; he needs in- 
surance that will be with him no matter 
where the claim may come; and he needs 
service that will guard him against the 
woes and troubles that a claimant can 
make for him if he has no insurance. 

There never was a year when the 
public was so much interested in the 
subject of automobile accidents. That 
should make the way of the insurance 
man who is making a sale or re-sale 
a bit easier. The situation will compen- 
sate a little bit for the desire of people 
to cut down on expenses, 


Greater Interest in Safety Movement 
The company with which I am con- 
nected has been issuing information on 
automobile accidents and their causes 
for a good many years. Never before 
has this information received the atten- 
tion and aroused as much interest as it 
has this year. Sa be 
This public interest will, it is hoped, 
result ultimately in a decrease in the 
number of automobile accidents. But in 
the meantime, it should make a great 
many people pause when they think 
about dropping their insurance or when 
they believe that they should kick about 
the cost of it. . 
Many insurance men have opportuni- 
ties to take active parts in this automo- 
bile safety movement which is showing 
so much life this year. Some believe that 
it is a duty that they can neglect; some 
believe that it is a duty that they should 
perform; and still others look upon it 
as an opportunity to gain a considerable 
amount of good will. 
Silvertown Safety League Appeal 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. apparently 
thinks that participation in the safety 
movement in a big way is the greatest 
opportunity for good will in 1931. It 
has inaugurated a nation-wide advertis- 
ing campaign for automobile safety that 
calls for one of the biggest annual ex- 
penditures that has ever been made in 
that cause. The Goodrich company ap- 
peal is for memberships in the Silver- 
town Safety League on the part of mo- 
torists and this idea has been endorsed 
enthusiastically by public officials all over 
the country. 

To belong to the Silvertown Safety 


League one must sign a pledge promis- 
ing to live up to nine elementary rules 
on driving. It would seem that they 
are “things you always do anyway.” But 
the fact remains that somebody fails to 
observe them, or 32,500 people would 
not have been killed in automobile ac- 
cidents last year. Here they are: 





fT agvee. s. 

1. To drive at speeds in keeping with 
the safety of others as well as 
myself, 

2. To keep on the right side of the 
road, except when passing. 

3. To pass only when I know there 
is ample time and space—never on 
blind curves or when nearing the 
crest of a hill. 

4. To go through intersections only 
when I have the right of way. 

5. To observe all traffic signals. 

6. To give signals myself that can 
be clearly seen and understood, 
before turning or stopping in 
traffic. 

‘7. To drive only when in full pos- 
session of my faculties. 

8. To keep my brakes, lights and 
horn in good condition. 

9. To operate my car on tires which 
assure a positive grip on the road 
—safe traction—and freedom from 
hazardous tire failures. 





Naturally insurance companies are 
pleased and keenly interested in this 
constructive type of safety work, 

Work That Justifies Commissions 

Another point which an agent or brok- 
er should stress this year is the value 
of his own services. 

“What does the broker or agent do 
to earn his commission?” is a question 
that some policyholders are asking this 
year. It is a question raised in their 
minds by the statements or advertise- 
ments of non-agency companies. Every 
insurance man knows the answer, and 
so do automobilists who have had oc- 
casion to call upon their agent or broker 
in time ®f trouble. But many policy- 
holders have not been told, or have for- 
gotten the reasons that justify the com- 
mission earned by the man who handles 
their automobile insurance. 

Thus, to prevent loss of business to 
non-agency companies, the policyholder 
or prospect should be so thoroughly con- 
vinced as to the value of his insurance 
man’s services that he will regard the 
service feature of his automobile policy 
as a close second in value to the pro- 
tection it affords him. 

He should be reminded of the things 





John E. Gossett’s Background 

John E. Gossett, Travelers mana- 
ger in New York, hits the nail on 
the head in this article when he says: 
“1931 is a year for holding business.” 
That means getting renewals, urging 
people not to drop their automobile 
insurance, foregoing the desire to grab 
a line from that competitor across the 
street. 

One of the ablest men in the Trav- 
elers organization, Mr. Gossett came 
up through the special agency ranks, 
serving first in that capacity at Mil- 
waukee in 1913; then manager in To- 
ronto and assistant manager, casualty 
lines, in the Pittsburgh branch. Com- 
ing to the 55 John Street office in 
New York in 1921, he managed bur- 
glary, plate glass, boiler and machin- 
ery lines up until 1927 and since then 
has held the responsible post of man- 
ager of compensation and_ liability 
lines. 

A native of Illinois, he attended the 
University of Illinois. 











that an insurance man_is doing for his 
clients every day in the week. The 
constant watch he keeps over his insur- 
ance to see that he is fully protected 
at all times. He should be made to 
understand how much it means, in case 
of an accident, to be able to turn the 
matter over to someone who will lift 
the worries and details off his shoulders, 
and see to it that everything which ought 
to be done is done. And if the business 
is placed in a company affording conti- 
nent wide claim service, he should know 
that he is entitled to call upon any rep- 
resentative of that company for assist- 
ance in case he is involved in an acci- 
dent while touring. 

Any automobilist who has ever gone 
through the ordeal of trying to convince 
the authorities of a town or village, in 
which he is not known, that he is finan- 
cially responsible for the damage or in- 
juries which have been caused by his car, 
will appreciate how much it may mean 
to have the local insurance man come 
to his assistance. 


1931 Conservation 


Yes, this is the year to conserve busi- 
ness and much the same methods that 
were used to sell it in the first place can 
be re-employed to hold it. Many cus- 
tomers will have forgotten the potent 
reasons that were presented to them in 
the first place and will need to have them 
reiterated. The producer should remem- 
ber that his policyholders have not re- 
membered everything that was said at 
the time a policy was sold and since then 
they have no doubt heard from the rep- 
resentatives of other companies. Maybe 
they have been misled by some competi- 
tive advertising. It’s time for the pro- 
ducer to repeat and maybe he can re- 
peat both orally and visually and get to 
the policyholder’s mind through both his 
ear and his eye. Possibly he should call 
and also write and possibly his letter 
should be accompanied by a folder, The 
advertising matter which companies are 
supplying to producers is better each 
year than ever before and the service 
which companies are giving in the way 
of furnishing agents with “copy” for let- 
ters that they can use is stronger and 
more effective all the time. 

1931 is a year for holding business. 
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John C. Stott Welcomes Competition 


Born and Raised on a Farm, This Norwich, N. Y. Agent Insured 2,000 
Cars Last Year in Small Rural Community; Talking Intelligently on 
Milking Essential, He Says; Not Alarmed By Sears, Roebuck’s New Company 
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For Greater Aviation Safety 


With respect to aviation in this coun- 
try American underwriting offices are di- 
rectly concerned with far more than_the 
mere collection of insurance premiums 
and the settlement of claims. They are 
vitally interested in establishing the fly- 
ing industry upon a safer and more prac- 
tical basis than it is even today. From 
the insurance viewpoint aviation has tre- 
mendous possibilities. It is a field of 
enterprise capable of great expansion. 
But in order that aviation may attain 
its proper place in American business 
development flying must be compara- 
tively safe for pilots, passengers and 
property carried by air. It is toward the 
accomplishment of this worthy ambition 
that aircraft underwriters are exercising 
a distinctly beneficial influence. 

For more than a year now the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., of 
New York has been conducting a safety 
campaign among thousands of pilots, me- 
chanics, airplane company executives and 
others directly associated with flying. 
Reed M. Chambers, vice-president of the 
U. S. Aviation Underwriters and like- 
wise an experienced pilot with more 
than a dozen years of actual flying to his 
credit, has had direct charge of this ex- 
tensive campaign. 

Comparatively little publicity has been 
given this effort by this underwriting 
organization to promote greater safety in 
flying because the sponsors desired to 
wait until they could report definite re- 
sults of a positive nature. They now 
say that the gains recorded are encour- 
aging, that the campaign is received with 
enthusiasm by those whom the under- 
writers reach with their periodical bulle- 
tins and that this feature of insurance 
service is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant and valuable. Just as casualty com- 
panies place safety work and expert in- 
spection service on a par with claim set- 
tlements in workmen’s compensation and 
liability underwriting, so the aviation in- 
surers will continue to regard the pro- 
motion of safe flying as one of their 
prime responsibilities. 


Chance-Taking Must Be Curbed 


At the inception of the safety cam- 
paign the general attitude toward all 
phases of flyine was expressed by the 
slogan “The mail must fly,” say the U. 
S. Aviation Underwriters. Experience 
has proved that this was an over-confi- 
dent attitude that often led to loss. The 
purpose of the present campaign is to 
help pilots and others arrive at the con- 
clusion that there are certain limitations 
that must be recognized if flying is to be 
made safer than it has been. The United 
States Department of Commerce has 
compiled figures showing safety in avia- 
tion is increasing and some credit must 
be accorded to insurance for its share 
in trying to secure the much desired 
stabilization of flying. 

Valuable though the tangible gains 
have been, by far the greatest contribu- 
tion that this campaign has made, the 
underwriters say, is the psychological 
change in the pilots themselves. From 
thousands of letters received by Mr. 
Chambers written in answer to the bul- 
letins it is known that all ranks of the 
industry are realizing that chance-tak- 
ing, over-boldness and exhibitionism are 
detrimental to commercial aviation and 
that the ways of the “hero” pilot do not 
sell aviation to the air traveler and the 
user of air mail. 

The thinking pilot probably alwavs felt 
that absolute safety was more to be de- 
sired than a thrilling display of reckless- 
ness which not infrequently ended in dis- 
aster the United States Aviation Under- 


writers say. But it must be remembered 
that the quiet, hard-working commercial 
pilot pursued his way almost unnoticed 
in the glamor and acclaim that  sur- 
rounded the spectacular members of the 
flying fraternity. ¢ 

As a result of the present safety cam- 
paign, which takes the form of highly 
interesting and valuable bulletins once a 
month containing information on some 
special hazard of flying, it is being real- 
ized more and more that the men who 
are really selling aviation to the public 
are the commercial pilots who devote 
their energies solely toward getting 
their airplanes and their passengers or 
mail safely from place to place. Sense- 
less and spectacular flights, stunting and 
general heroism are rapidly falling into 
the realm of discarded things and avia- 
tion faces the future with an attitude 
radically different from that of the past. 


Lower Premium Rates Sought 


Many persons outside of insurance are 
prone to believe that the companies are 
constantly concocting some excuse to in- 
crease premium charges. This notion is 
just about wholly contrary to facts. Al- 
though premium rates for various types 
of insurance are sometimes increased 
when loss experience absolutely demands 
such, the truth is that insurance com- 
panies oppose justifiable rate revisions 
upwards more than they do reductions. 

The trend of insurance costs for most 
lines of coverage has been steadily down- 
ward for a number of vears. This is as 
desired, the philosophy of most experi- 
enced insurance men being that the lower 
the cost at which adequate protection 
can be profitably offered to the public 
the more general the sale of this insur- 
ance will be. Mass production of in- 
surance consistent with quality and rea- 
sonable profits for those conducting the 
business is a fundamental theory of in- 
surance itself. 

Two noticeable exceptions to the trend 
toward lower insurance costs are automo- 
bile liability and aviation coverage. Both 
these lines are costing assureds as much 
if not more than in previous years be- 
cause of the terrifically high loss ratios 
sustained by most insurers. The high 
rates are unquestionably acting as a de- 
terrent to the more rapid growth of avia- 
tion while as regards automobile insur- 
ance the very rapid gain in the use of 
motor cars is responsible for the greater 
number of accidents. In both fields in- 
surance companies are among the lead- 
ers in all efforts to decrease the acci- 
dent frequency ratio. 

It was in keeping with this general 
practice of insurance companies to se- 
cure a greater degree of safety against 
all insurable hazards that the United 
States Aviation Underwriters conceived 
the idea of the safety campaign. David 
C. Beebe, president of the organization, 
and Mr. Chambers fully realized along 
with other aviation insurers that the loss 
ratios on a number of aircraft covers 
were increasing so steadily that under- 
writing profits were well nigh impossible 
re ha premium charges should be boost- 
ed. But to increase rates in keeping 
with underwriting dictates would tend in 
the long run to make the cost of avia- 
tion insurance prohibitive. And with- 
out insurance the development of avia- 
tion to its proper position in American 
life today would be impossible. 

First Letter to 600 Aviation Company 

Heads 

When the safety campaign was 
launched in January, 1930, a letter was 
sent to more than 600 executives in the 
aviation industry, stating that the U. S 
Aviation Underwriters considered air- 


craft insurance rates so high that they 
constituted a heavy drag on the prog- 
ress of the industry. But high as they 
were, the prediction was made that they 
would go higher unless crash and fire 
losses were reduced materially. The let- 
ter then went on to say that the lead- 
ing underwriting offices preferred to re- 
main in aviation insurance and be spon- 
sors and leaders in progressive efforts 
to curtail losses rather than cease under- 
writing until the aviation business should 
place itself in condition to permit profit- 
able underwriting. 

“The combined experience of the 
member companies of the United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group,” wrote Mr. 
Beebe in this initial letter, “in conduct- 
ing loss prevention campaigns in other 
industries has proven beyond doubt the 
value of such efforts to the industry it- 
self. The campaign, we feel, will bene- 
fit the aircraft industry as a whole.” 

A few days afterwards another letter 
was mailed to 875 superintendents, man- 
agers and assistants of aircraft opera- 
tions (including mail, passenger,-and ex- 
press transport, also flying mechanics’ 
schools, etc.y. Their co-operation was 
sought, for with it the U. S. Aviation 
Underwriters felt they could impress 
upon licensed pilots and student pilots, 
mechanics and apprentices, by means of 
educational releases, the necessity for 
carefulness in every phase of aircraft 
operation. 

Early in February one letter was draft- 
ed by Mr. Chambers and sent to 8,800 
pilots and another to 7,600 aviation me- 
chanics, The high note of the proposal 
to the pilots was to stop the crashes. 
All the letters sent to the various types 
of men in aviation closed with requests 
for opinions and suggestions on the pro- 
motion of greater safety. 

The reaction of the aircraft insurance 
business to prevailing practices in actual 
flying was stated in the following lan- 
guage by Mr. Chambers: 


Insurers Reactions to Flying Practices 


“As underwriting managers for the 
member companies of the United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group, we have 
found that most of these crashes may 
be attributed directly to carelessness or 
over-confidence. Over-confidence seems 
to have been the cause of practically all 
of the crashes that have occurred on 
passenger and air mail lines and which 
have been so widely exploited in the 
newspaper. Planes have been dispatched 
in bad weather when getting through 
was not a certainty but only a possi- 
bility. The record of the last year proves 
that the time has not arrived when air- 
planes can go safely through any sort 
of weather. Ocean liners do not. Why 
expect airplanes to do it? 

“Operators, managers, and pilots have 
felt that every endeavor must be made 
to maintain schedules. But is it not a 
fact that the crashes have done more 
to destroy public confidence than any 
number of canceled flights would have 
done? We believe that it is far better 
to put the passengers or mail on a train 
than it is to risk the unfavorable pub- 
licity that follows a crash. If the pas- 
sengers are killed or the mail is de- 
stroyed, the news is flashed across the 
continent. Flying in bad weather brings 
so much loss that the worth of the ef- 
fort is questionable. 

“Bad weather flying is bad business. 
We have over-done the ‘brave pilot’ com- 
plex. A sensible steamship captain does 
not exhibit dare-devil’courage and drive 
his ship at top speed through a fog. He 
slows down or stops, using caution and 
common sense. 


Airplanes cannot slow 


down. But they can stop. In bad weather 
they should stop. 
“Reducing losses will build public con- 


fidence. Public confidence will bring 
capacity loads. Capacity loads will mean 
profits. And with profits there will be 


no occasion for reduction of salaries. 

“The emotional appeal of aviation has 
largely disappeared. Now it is being 
judged on its merits as a means of trans- 
portation. How can we make it safer? 
How can we assure the public of the 
margin of safety that they feel they have 
not received in 1929? Will you write us 
today, favoring us with your opinion?” 

In conjunction with the letters to the 
aviation mechanics there were enclosed 
copies of a booklet by Cy Caldwell, in 
which he told the story of aviation’s 
fire losses. Caldwell drove home his 
message of the vital necessity of reduc- 
ing these fires by writing in a humorous 
vein about all the varying hazards but 
nevertheless pointed out the serious sit- 
uations to be considered. 

Many Replies from Pilots Printed 

The second bulletin sent by the U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters to licensed pilots 
and mechanics contained several excerpts 
from letters received from recipients of 
the initial communications. Hundreds of 
these answers came in and practically 
every letter admitted that conditions in 
aviation were not as good as they could 
be and that there was pressing need for 
improvement.. Nearly every writer point- 
ed to some method of operation in fly- 
ing that had led to loss, a method that 
had been condemned time after time by 
the more conservative element but which 
was still being used despite the costly 
lessons of experience. 

An old war pilot now flying commer- 
cially wrote to the underwriters: 

“You’re dead right on the ‘brave pilot’ 
complex. There are lots of them around 
here and every place else, Lots of them 
are first class pilots until they get an 
audience or an opportunity to get their 
names in the paper. 

“However, the worst thing of all, to 
my mind, is competition. Not only com- 
petition between pilots but — 
between air lines. Take a typical i 
stance, for example. Two ships of po 
different lines start out at the same time 
and run into something tough. The pilot 
of one ship looks out the window, sees 
the other ship behind and a lot of tough 
weather in front, and thinks, ‘T’ll take a 
chance. It'll look like hell if he gets 
through and I don’t.” If I was running 
an air line and a pilot started out and 
came back because it was too tough I'd 
raise his pay instead of giving him the 
razzberry. It takes more nerve, under 
present conditions, to turn around and 
come home than it does to try to get 
through anything.” 

The third bulletin sent by Mr. Cham- 
bers to all licensed pilots was devoted to 
an analysis of the causes of crashes and 
to recommendations for lessening these 
losses. With respect to bad weather fly- 
ing and careless flying, stunting, Mr. 
Chambers wrote: 

“Crashes are due to flying in bad 
weather, to careless and overbold flying, 
to foolish flying, and to stunting. They 
are not due to any inherent disability of 
the airplane itself. They are due, in the 
vast majority of instances, to a failure of 
the human element. What has caused 
loss of life and property with its at- 
tendant loss of public confidence is not 
the airplane but the man who flies it 
and the man who tells him when and 
how to fly it. 

“The thought was expre ssed by pilots 
and executives writing to us that there 
still was much to be done with the air 
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plane’s design before it could properly 
be considered a safe vehicle for the pilot 
with only a few hours, But about the 
modern transport airplane, flown by an 
experienced pilot, there was no disagree- 
ment from the collective opinion that it 
was a reasonably safe unit of transpor- 
tation. All were agreed that most of 
the losses we have suffered should be 
laid to the fallibility of human judg- 
ment. 


The Pilot and His Attitude 


“In the majority of instances the writ- 
ers laid the blame for crashes directly 
on the shoulders of the pilot, usually add- 
ing a share for the operations personnel 
who were responsible for despatching 
planes in bad weather, or for not curb- 
ing over-bold pilots, or for not exercis- 
ing sufficient control over them. And 
these writers, who so frankly blamed the 
pilots for the crashes, are pilots of ex- 
perience with the good of the pilot body 
at heart. Some of them have had crashes 
themselves; some have had crashes on 
lines they are operating. They are not 
merely knocking; they are facing a sit- 
uation that they realize must be changed 
before aviation can gain the confidence 
of the public. 


“In the answers to our former bulle- 
tins the airlines, both passenger and air 
mail, have come in for a great deal of 
censure. The consensus is that the pas- 
senger line crashes have done far more 
harm to aviation than the satisfactory 
operations of those lines have done good. 
And the thought is very forcibly ex- 
pressed that the passenger lines are not 
by any means all there is of aviation and 
that for the general good of aviation they 
should restrain their operations to a point 
where they can operate with safety and 
not try to operate when safety is merely 
a possibility and not a certainty. * * * 

“Competition between airlines, like 
competition between pilots, has in some 
instances been responsible for this con- 
dition. But more than that has been the 


desire of operating executives to build 
up a reputation for regularity of sched- 
ules. In this they have been aided by 
the pilots and by the collective opinion 
or hope of the aviation industry that in 
all but the worst of weather the airplane 
could be sold to the public as a competi- 
tor to ground forms of transportation. 
That this hope has been fallacious and 
that it has led to ghastly losses has been 
proved by the record. The general 
thought now is that airplane transpor- 
tation should seek to do only what is 
certain of success and not essay what is 
only possible. * * * 


The Operator, the Pilot, and the 
Weather 


“The idea that a pilot on a line has 
to fly only when he thinks it is safe to 
fly may as well be disposed of now. It 
is an absolute fallacy. Even in those in- 
stances where the operations manager, 
the pilot, and the weather observer get 
together in a conference, the idea still 
is fallacious. True, they all look over 
the weather chart and read the weather 
reports and arrive at certain conclusions. 
But what is overlooked is the fact that 
all of them are handicapped. When the 
weather is really hopeless, they are in 
agreement and the flight will not be 
made. Few pilots have been killed in im- 
possible weather—at least, impossible at 
the start of the flight. They have been 
killed in doubtful weather, from which 
Nature later removed all doubts. 

“The natural—nay, the inevitable—re- 
sult of this policy is that planes have 
been dispatched when their safe arrival 
at their destination was not a certainty. 
And many of them have never arrived. 
The solution, drastic though it may seem, 
still is simple. Send off planes only when 
their arrival is a certainty, not merely a 
possibility. There is no question of sen- 
timent in this. It is simply becoming 
apparent that such a course would be 
good business. The air mail is a business 
and must be run on sound business prin- 
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ciples. And sound business principles do 
not include losing mail or burning it up. 

“The same policy applies with even 
greater effect to the transportation of 
passengers. Here sentiment may enter 
—also passenger liability. The sound 
conclusion is that an airplane should fly 
only when it may fly with an absolute 
assurance of safety. Delays, of course, 
are regrettable. So are coroner’s in- 
quests.” 


Bulletins Cover All Serious Hazards 


More than a half dozen different bul- 
letins have since been dispatched to the 
thousands of pilots and mechanics who 
really shoulder the responsibility for safe 
flying. These discuss the hazards of 
fires, with suitable rules to curtail this 
hazard; the dangers of stunt flying with 
the personal advice of many experienced 
pilots against stunting except under cer- 
tain definite circumstances, and glider fly- 
ing. The use of gliders is increasing in 
this country and to promote the safe 
operation of this form of aircraft the 
U. S. Aviation Underwriters have pre- 
pared a forty-five page booklet on the 
safe operation of glider flying. 

These bulletins which the U. S. Avia- 
tion Underwriters have sent throughout 
the country to pilots and mechanics con- 
stitute an excellent clearing house for 
the expression of opinions on stunt fly- 
ing. and problems of practical flying. 
Rather than merely give his own notions, 
or those of his immediate associates on 
safe flying Mr. Chambers has been giv- 
ing over a large proportion of the space 
in the recent bulletins to quoting ex- 
tracts from letters received from promi- 
nent aviators. Thus the voice of avia- 
tion itself is heard and its influence for 
better flying should be felt forcibly as 
time passes. 

Mr. Chambers points out that time is 
providing insurers with knowledge of 
the characteristics of certain pilots now 
flying insured aircraft, who may find 
themselves ultimately unable to procure 


insurance. He says: 

“In this policy, please understand that 
we are not shaking the big stick at 
pilots in an endeavor to force them to 
fly safely. Whether or not they fly safe- 
ly is mainly their own concern; whether 
or not we choose to insure aircraft flown 
by them, however, is peculiarly our con- 
cern, Our policy, in general, is to pro- 
vide insurance to the aviation industry 
at a rate that will cover reasonable losses 
and, we hope, provide a fair business 
profit to the underwriting companies. It 
would be very poor management on our 
part deliberately to accept risks that in 
our opinion might lead to unreasonable 
losses caused by the recklessness of a 
pilot. Therefore we are refusing such 
risks when we recognize them.” 





WHEN INSURER FAILS 


Suits are brought against automobile 
owner, not against the insurance carrier, 
and if the insurance company in a case 
happens to be in financial difficulty, the 
insured can’t say, “Well, let the claimant 
worry about that,” points out the Trav- 
elers Protection, in showing why it is 
necessary to pick a strong company. If 
the insurance carrier should go bankrupt 
the insured must pay any claims himself 
and then try to get the amount from 
the receiver of the company. Eventually 
the insured may get something back if 
lucky. 





CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE 

A motorcyclist approached a_ truck 
parked on the wrong side of the road 
on a dark night. He was going at a 
moderate speed and knew from the head- 
lights of the truck, which was at an 
angle across the road, that a motor ve- 
hicle must be in front of him. How- 
ever the motorcyclist was blinded by the 
headlights of another car and struck the 
truck. A Virginia court found him not 
guilty of contributory negligence, accord- 
ing to Case & Comment. 
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What To Do With Compulsory Cover 
In MASSACHUSETTS 


Why there is so much objection to 
the present Massachusetts compulsory 
law may be summed up in the following 
arguments that have been presented to 
various bodies in force. First, the com- 
panies say they want a chance to select 
their own risks. At the present they are 
taking practically anyone because, they 
claim, they must. Competition is so 
keen it is necessary. The decrease of 
rates by the commissioner is not satis- 
factory to them largely because the rates 
are too low they say. Claims have 
mounted from two sources, mainly in- 
creased accidents and fraudulent claims. 

Then the public has been irritated by 
the compulsory nature of the law. They 
have rebelled at the high rates of pre- 
miums and at the zoning system. They 
have been prejudiced into believing that 
the companies are making money out 
of the law. The accident records of the 
towns and cities have shown no improve- 
ment. Delay in payment of damages 
has given the present law a black eye. 
They complain because the law is not 
made applicable to the driver or oper- 
ator as well as the owner. 

And, lastly, the agents and brokers 
declare they will have to go out of busi- 
ness because the companies are allow- 
ing them so little in commissions and 
the expense of getting the business 
leaves them practically nothing out of 
the commission. Provision for the 
broker doesn’t enter into the fixing of 
rates by the commissioner of insurance. 

Prospect of New Legislation Always 

Confronting Legislators 

Efforts for a new law. have kept the 
legislators, the companies and the pub- 
lic agitated ever since January 1, 1927, 
when the law went into effect with the 
first schedule of rates made by the com- 
missioner on such experience of the com- 
panies and accident statistics as were 
available to him during the summer of 
1926. These efforts have all crystalized 
in various petitions to the legislature, first 
of all for repeal. Next bills for at least 
three different forms of state insurance 
and propositions for a motor vehicle 
accident board. In addition, there have 
been various pertinent amendments en- 
acted to clarify and iron out difficulties 
which experience demands in every “pi- 
oneer” law. 

The first real step for a new law was 
taken by the companies this year, al- 
though the Power bill, so-called, of 1930, 
contained much with which the compa- 
nies were in accord. The Goodwin state 
fund bill, a little different from last year, 
is up again this year, but the unprece- 
dented publicity campaign waged last 
year by the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts has done such work in 
arousing public sentiment to oppose any 
state fund proposition that there is lit- 
tle fear that the legislature will do any- 
thing further than listen while the same 
erroneous statements are made by the 
former registrar, 

What Companies Propose 

What the companies propose now is 
an attempt to remedy the objections, at 
least some of them, to the present law. 
The measure is cumbersome and involved 
as it stands before the legislature but 
it has the approval of about 50% of the 
members of the insurance committee who 
were practically unanimous in voting for 
the repeal of the present law. The pro- 
posed new law in the form in which it 
emanated from the insurance committee 
room, based on the original draft by the 


s 
irate proposes the following reme- 
ies: 

A demerit system is provided for the 
owner and under which, after his first 
accident, he is rated. Failure to prove 
himself financially able to pay judgment 
that may be rendered against him on 
account of his first accident would mean 
revocation of registration and permission 
to secure another registration in his 
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name would depend upon his being able 
to show evidence of his financial respon- 
sibility in the form of an insurance pol- 
icy, insurance bond or securities. 

A board of inquiry is provided, to con- 
sist of the registrar of motor vehicles or 
a representative, the commissioner of in- 
surance or his representative and an as- 
sistant attorney-general, the board to 
serve in the Department of Insurance. 

The commissioner of insurance would 
no longer fix rates but would approve 
them. The making of rates is thus to 
be returned to the companies but no 
rates could be used until approved by 
the commissioner. 

The measure provides for coverage off 
the highways. 

It provides for submission to the peo- 
ple on referendum at the next state elec- 
tion. 

It provides that the rates for 1932 be 
established as now if the Act goes to the 
people. If the petition for referendum 


is not secured, the Act would take ef- 


fect on December 31, 1931. 
Safety Measure 

It is designed to be a safety measure. 
It provides an inducement and an urge 
on the individual to drive more care- 
fully. It restores individual responsibil- 
ity upon the operator. The board of 
inquiry of which the registrar is a mem- 
ber will have judge and jury power and 
the discipline of the operator is up to 
the board. When once a registration is 
canceled the board may decide whether a 
member of the family, not five or six 
members, may be registered to drive the 
car in the future. A person causing 
the accident cannot escape payment of 
judgment by first refusing to pay and 
then taking out an insurance policy. Pay- 
ment of damages is first. 

It would tend to reduce accidents off 


the highways. 

It would reduce claims through the 
operation of the board of inquiry and 
hence reduce costs to the companies. 

Commissions could be increased only 
if the commissioner permitted the com- 
panies to do so. 

Some Objections to the Proposed 

Law of 1931 

The public may claim that it is still 
compulsory insurance. 

It does not provide for extra territo- 
rial coverage. 

The companies will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to make their rates under the zon- 
ing plan which was a practice before 
there was any compulsory law. Compa- 
nies oppose, as a final consideration, a 
demerit system because in the end it 
adds to the expense of conducting the 
business. The companies do not approve 
of a board of inquiry. The “dodgers,” 
that is, those who are illegally operat- 
ing cars on the road, would not be 
reached any more than is possible un- 
der the present law. The man who has 
lost his registration may sell or dispose 
of his car. He buys another and has 
that registered in the name of some 
member of his family. He has lost his 
license but is virtually still the owner of 
the car. 

There is no provision for including 
property damage to be similarly regu- 
lated. 

The law is not specifically applicable 
to the driver and the owner of the car. 

Arguments put forward this year by 
the insurance committee, which has been 
the first one to take a stand proposing 
something concrete, have been advanced 
as follows: 

Thirty-nine states have considered 
compulsory insurance and rejected it. In 
Connecticut, the only state where a de- 
merit system is in operation, 72% of the 
motorists in that state voluntarily in- 
sured the first year of the law which 
was enacted about the same time as the 
compulsory law of Massachusetts. 

The compulsory law doesn’t live up 
to the expectation of the public, mean- 
ing the victims of motor accidents, prin- 
cipally because of the delay in the courts 
in securing judgments. It is estimated 
that there are over 40,000 cars with Mas- 
sachusetts number plates being driven by 
persons with no financial responsibility 
back of them. These “dodgers” are driv- 
ing cars, many of them, registered in 
other names or have given fictitious ad- 
dresses. Accidents are reported to the 
police courts daily, amounting to several 
hundreds, which it is impossible ever 
to track down. These records include 
cars stolen and cars on which there has 
been default in payment. 

The committee believes that the new 
bill would automatically reduce rates 
while at present it seems assured that 
a further increase will be necessary. 
Moreover, the state would be put in a far 
better position with the public with pow- 
er to approve the rates rather than to 
decree them as now. A man’s road rec- 
ord would be worth money to him under 
the new measure since any kind of an 
infringement of the law would constitute 
an accident. 

One way to reach the “dodgers” would 
be through making the law applicable to 
the driver and operator as well as to the 
owner. 

Three Important Features Not Included 

Increased commissions would only 


drive more business to the mutuals which 
now have over one-third of the business 
under the compulsory insurance law. 

The new bill in providing for the ap- 
proval of rates by the commissioner 
would act as a safety valve on the stock 
companies going rough shod over the 
public. 

The committee did not include the 
three important features in their bill, 
namely, property damage coverage, extra 
territorial coverage nor making the law 
applicable to operator and driver as well 
as owner and had reasons for not doing 
so which it has not yet divulged. A plea 
for property damage inclusion and for 
uniform rates has been made during the 
progress of the bill. Property damage, 
of which there is $8,000,000 in unregu- 
lated business today, if not included in 
the measure might be used, it was ar- 
gued, to nullify the right of the automo- 
bile owner to demerit rates. One uni- 
form rate, but not a flat rate, should be 
had to remove competition in rate. 
Regulation of rates by the commissioner 
should be kept in the law no matter 
whether in any new law or in consider- 
ing amendments to the present one, since 
where there is no regulation there are 
always higher rates and discriminatory 
practices. 


What Apparently Can’t Be Done 


Take away the compulsory feature. 

Prevent illegally operated cars. 

Give higher commissions for agents 
and brokers. 

Lower the rates. 

Suit everybody concerned. 


What Are the Chances for a Change? 


To describe what are the objections to 
the Massachusetts Compulsory Automo- 
bile Liability Insurance Law is about as 
difficult as handling a jellyfish and it is 
no less an uncertain task to be sure 
that the remedies offered during the last 
four years, including the present pro- 
posal, would make for better or worse. 
There are some who still “have faith in 
Massachusetts” and this year, as never 
before, hearings on the insurance com- 
mittee bill for a so-called financial re- 
sponsibility law have brought out that 
there is one of two attitudes on the 
present law—either the public is indiffer- 
ent, or it is satisfied, and most of the 
arguments have expressed the latter. 
There are legislators who believe that 
Massachusetts is quite able to take care 
of herself and that she doesn’t need the 
experience of any other state to teach 
her a lesson. On the other hand, the 
public expresses itself in some such terms 
as this: “The present system can be 
made a model so that Massachusetts will 
be proud of it.” 

These are truths reiterated every year 
when debating the question of the worth 
of the present law in Massachusetts—the 
startlingly mounting cost of compulsory 
insurance, the increases in fatalities and 
injuries to persons, and the congestion 
in the courts. 

The cost, it has been stated this year, 
is out of all proportion to the benefits 
derived. (See table on page 25.) It isn't 
that the rates are not high enough but that 
there are too many claims in which the 
bulk of the expenses of the companies 
consist, including fraudulent ones. 

There are several amendments to the 
law proposed by Commissioner Brown 
which would iron out some of the diffi- 
culties and care for some of the objec- 
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tions, if. enacted. They include certain 
provisions which would give protection 
to the companies against fraudulent 
claims, would expedite settlements, would 
provide a demerit system and provide a 
board of inquiry. The latter is a recom- 
mendation of several made by the spe- 
cial commission which reported in 1930 
on compulsory motor vehicle liability in- 
surance. None of the recommendations 
made by the commission have ever been 


adopted. 
Public Indifference 

What was said in 1929 by a Boston 
general agent before the insurance com- 
mittee that “there was never any gen- 
eral public sentiment for the compulsory 
insurance law and there has been none 
for its repeal” is apparently just as true 
today, so far as the public is concerned. 

To recall briefly the speed with which 
the Compulsory Insurance Law was put 
into the statutes throws some light on 
why it has been a bone of contention and 
has remained in a greater unsettled state 
than any other “pioneer” law and been 
the instrument for keeping the public 
mind constantly upset. Under a sus- 
pension of the rules by which the bill 
would have gone to the Ways and Means 
Committee in the 1925 legislature the 
bill was debated in the House and or- 
dered to a third reading. A motion was 
made to refer the bill to the next annual 
session and this was voted down with 
183 nays to 37 yeas. Refusal to refer 
to the next annual session was thus 
granted. The session of the legislature 
ended that year on May 2 and the final 
step in its enactment was taken twelve 
hours before adjourning. The beginning 
of the story of compulsory insurance that 
year was in March when the question of 
its constitutionality went before the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court and the 
opinion that it was constitutional was 
placed on file. 

Of the three hundred cases heard by 
the board of appeal on account of can- 
celation of insurance, one hundred and 
fifty went by default for failure to ap- 
pear and about 100% reinstated. 

In endeavoring to make it a nearly 
100% accident reduction measure, the 
proponents of the new bill have failed 
in one of the essentials of any law of 
the kind, viz., to secure for those right- 
fully entitled thereto, the payment of in- 
demnity, which was originally the most 
important reason for the compulsory in- 
surance law. Under the proposed law 
the person who is a claimant is out of 
luck if the motorist who inflicts the in- 
jury cannot prove financial responsibil- 
ity. It has been stated that some 300,- 
000 cars will be on the road from which 
the public will have no protection, hence 
the public has a secondary right under 
the new bill. 

While the demerit system is said to be 
the only likely effective remedy offered 
in the new bill, this was the very point 
on which the insurance committee split 
in reporting it to the legislature. 

The fact that any state fund proposi- 
tion and particularly the Goodwin plan 
has been kept at bay is due entirely to 
the indefatigable fight put up by John 
W. Downs, head of the Massachusetts 
Federation. Without him the companies 
would be getting not even as far as they 
are under the present bill. 

He is also responsible, as personal or- 
ganizer, for the successful carry through 
of the publicity campaign waged last 
summer against a petition for referen- 
dum for the Goodwin State Fund. He 
has been constantly before all kinds of 
gatherings, to give them the facts. 

The proposed law of 1931 is still a 
modified compulsory law, at whatever 
angle it is considered and there is more 
confusion over its aims and provisions 
than ever. As an insurance department 
official describes the situation, “It’s a 
mess.” The companies feel it is neces- 


sary to keep up the fight against the 
state fund idea, and any proposition with 
merit must, therefore, be supported. Some 
companies are indifferent as to repealing 
the present law. 


Order of the Road 


(Continued from Page 39) 


both written and unwritten, to resusci- 
tate those that have faded, to incorpor- 
ate those that are needed, to teach that 
horn-blowing alone is not enough, that 
slow speed and fast alike are dangerous 
without forethought and consideration. 
Sane legislation for motorists has made 
many false starts, and it has not yet ar- 
rived. So many committees and com- 
missions have sat discussing it that when 
it does arrive it is almost impossible that 
it will be sane. Of course, something 
will be done eventually; but it is useless 
waiting for Rip Van Winkle to wake up. 
Meanwhile there is plenty for the Order 
of the Road to do. 


“Those who have made a special study 
of modern traffic conditions realize that 
although the roads might be safer and 
new legislation is urgently needed, yet 
the degree of public security that is de- 
sirable will be attained only by an im- 
provement in the general standard of 
driving and freedom from accidents, two 
things that depend on each other and 
bring safety and courtesy in their train. 
Birth, influence, or wealth alike are pow- 
erless to win entry to this—the most ex- 


clusive collection of work-a-day motor- 
ists in the world. Only a three years’ 
record of safe driving can obtain the 
badge that is the motorists’ hall-mark of 
skill and considerate behavior on the 
road. By specializing as we do in main- 
taining a high standard of driving among 
motorists, we believe that we are doing 
our utmost to support the principles of 
road safety. You can rest assured that 
by being a member of the Order of the 
Road and remembering what that mem- 
bership implies, you are making a valu- 
able and continuous contribution to the 
safety and happiness of your fellow men 
and women in this country.” 





Car Industry 


(Continued from Page 45) 
multiplicity of cylinders is not as im- 
portant as the developments made in 
transmissions. 

Engineering research has been direct- 
ed toward improvement of transmissions 
with the result that we have free-wheel- 
ing and various devices for rendering in- 
termediate speeds silent. Free-wheeling 
has been accepted and wider adoption 
will be seen. Indeed, public pressure 
will force the application of the principle 


or some like improvement and that will 
lead to further experimentation and de- 
velopment. 

Application of the front-drive princi- 
ple has not come along as fast as ex- 
pected, yet the matter of engine loca- 
tion is by no means dormant. Engineers 
are seriously considering the possibili- 
ties for cars with engines placed in the 
rear and there are many good reasons 
for it, chief of which is the possibility 
brought about for use of really stream- 
lined bodies which would decrease wind 
resistance materially. This would help 
to increase top speed of the small en- 
gined car without increasing engine size. 
These two items alone, rear engines and 
streamlining, promise a good deal in the 
way of innovation and the outlook is for 
a breaking away from accepted design 
which will make for greater interest in 
the automobile in the next twelve 
months. 





CAN’T USE REPORT 

The report of an automobile accident 
made to the state commissioner of motor 
vehicles as required by law cannot be 
used in court to prove the connection of 
the driver with an employing corporation 
being sued, according to a Connecticut 
decision in Case & Comment. 
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Recent Automobile Decisions 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The following digest of the most re- 
cent court decisions relating to automo- 
bile insurance includes breach of locking 
device warranty; release of liability in- 
surer by insured’s assuming liability for 
the accident; subrogation of insurance 
company under wrongful conversion pol- 
icy; policy covering driver under legal 
age; what “bodily injuries” includes; ex- 
ception of members of insured’s house- 
hold; breach of year model warranty, and 
other subjects. 


Interest on Interest Disallowed 

Where interest on the original judg- 
ment against the insured under a jitney 
operator’s liability policy was computed 
at the legal rate from its entry to the 
date of the judgment in the subsequent 
action against the insurance company, 
the original judgment being unpaid, 
judgment in the latter action for the 
amount of the original judgment with in- 
terest thereon until payment or satis- 
faction of the judgment was obviously 
an allowance of interest on interest for 
which there is no authority in such a 
case. Gillanders v. De Silva, California 
Supreme Court, 295 Pac. 25. 





Statement as to Year Model a 
Material Warranty 

An automobile sold on July 5, 1927, to 
a conditional purchaser was represented 
to him as a new 1927 model, whereas it 
had been sold by the seller to one of its 
salesmen in July, 1926, driven approxi- 
mately 3,000 miles, given a coat of Duco, 
had two new tires installed and the 
speedometer set back to 250 miles and 
sold to the conditional purchaser as a 
new car. He drove the car from 1,000 
to 4,000 miles between the date of the 
purchase and the date when it was in- 
sured by the credit company to which 
the conditional contract was assigned, the 
policy being in the name of the condi- 
tional purchaser. The motor number and 
serial number of the car were correctly 
given, but the statements as to date of 
purchase, September, 1927, the year mod- 
el, 1927, and the age of the car, new or 
second hand new, were false. The car 
was destroyed by fire in June, 1928; 
thereafter the insurance company dis- 
covered the falsity of the statements and 
returned the premium paid to the credit 
company, which cashed the check. The 
conditional purchaser and the credit 
company sued upon the policy. The con- 
ditional purchaser knew nothing of the 
misstatements until the date of the trial. 


What Policy Provided 


The policy provided that it was made 
and accepted subject to all conditions 
and warranties therein contained and 
should be void if any of them were vio- 
lated by the insured; but further pro- 
vided that “if the assured has concealed 
or misrepresented material facts or sub- 
stance concerning the insurance or the 
subject thereof,” the policy should be 
void. 

It was shown that the rate on a 1926 
car would be higher than that on the 
same make of a car manufactured in 
1927 

The Montana Supreme Court said, 
Weyth v. California Ins. Co., 296 Pac. 
1030, that the general rule is that, where 
statements made by the insured are 
made, or amount to, warranties, they be- 
come conditions precedent, and, regard- 
less of materiality or the good faith of 
the insured, no liability attaches to the 
insurer unless they are literally true. On 
the other hand, if such statements are 
merely “representations,” liability on the 
policy can be avoided only by proof that 


they were not only untrue, but were ma- 
terial to the acceptance of the risk, wil- 
fully made with the intept to deceive, 
and were relied on by the insurer. 


Contention of Company 


The insurance company contended that 
all statements in the policy found under 
the head “Warranted by the Assured,” 
fell within the general rule. The plain- 
tiffs insisted that merely calling the 
statements “warranties” did not make 
them such, and that the quoted clause of 
the policy brought it within the rule re- 
specting representations in Montana 
Rev. Codes 1921, Sec. 8129, which reads: 
“A policy may declare that a violation 
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of specified provisions shall avoid it, 
otherwise the breach of an immaterial 
provision does not avoid the policy.” 
The Montana court said that this pro- 
vision clearly refers to provisions in a 
policy other than warranties, since Sec- 
tion 8125, Rev. Codes, 1921, declares that 
“a statement in a policy, of a matter re- 
lating to the person or thing insured, or 
to the risk, as a fact, is an express, war- 
ranty,” and “a breach of warranty... 


in its inception, prevents the policy from - 


attaching to the risk” (Section 8130). 

The court said that the decisions hold- 
ing that, where the correct motor serial 
numbers are given, but the insured inno- 
cently misstates the year of manufacture, 
and the insurer’s agents had at hand 
means of readily ascertaining the year 
model from the correct information giv- 
en, the insurer is charged with notice of 
the age of the car and is estopped to 
assert the misstatement as a defense, 
concern statements which were usually 
construed as representations and not as 
warranties. Further, there was nothing 
to show that either the defendant com- 
pany, or its agent, if the company secur- 
ing the application was its agent, had at 
hand or accessible information enabling 
them to determine when the car was 
manufactured. 

It was held that, under the Montana 
statutes quoted, and the facts disclosed 
at the trial, the statement as to the year 
model of the automobile was a “material 
warranty” and its breach in its inception 
prevented the policy from attaching to 
the risk, in spite of the innocence of the 
insured and his agent, the credit com- 
pany. Their only recourse, if any, was 
held to be against the seller of the car, 
whose fraud on the sale prevented them 


from collecting the insurance on proof 
of loss. 





Leaving Automobile Unlocked in 
Street Breach of Locking 
Device Warranty 
In an action on an automobile theft 
policy the defense was that the plaintiff 
breached the promissory warranty con- 
tained in the clause by which the in- 
sured undertook to use all diligence and 
care in maintaining the efficiency of the 
specified locking device with which it 
was warranted by the insured, in con- 
sideration of a reduction in premium, the 
automobile would be _ continuously 
equipped, and “in locking the automobile 

when leaving same unattended.” 

There was a locking device on the car, 
and it was in proper order and condition. 
But the insured, about 7 p. m., upon his 
return from a ride in the car, stopped it 
at the curb in a city street in front of 
his residence. He left it unlocked with 
the motor running and the door toward 
the sidewalk open. He walked to the 
front door of his residence, thirty feet 
from the curb, opened the door, and 
walked fifty feet to the rear of the house 
to get his overcoat. Upon his return to 
the front door he discovered that his au- 
tomobile was gone. During the interval 
a thief had driven it away. It was dark 
at the time and the street lights were 
lighted. One light was about fifty feet 
from the automobile. A neighbor of the 
plaintiff was walking on his porch about 
thirty feet away and there were people 
in the street. 

Finding of Referee 

A referee to whom the action was re- 
ferred found that the plaintiff had failed 
to comply with the clause and dismissed 
the complaint. The New York Appellate 
Division by a divided court reversed the 
referee’s findings and directed judgment 
for the plaintiff, 229 App. Div. 425. The 
Court of Appeals, McCormick v. Potomac 
Ins. Co, 255 N. Y. 302, 174 N. E. 689, 
reversed the judgmént of the Appellate 
Division and entered judgment on the 
report of the referee. 

The Court of Appeals said the pres- 
ence of the required device upon an au- 
tomobile “is not of the slightest advan- 
tage and offers no inducement to an in- 
surance company to grant a reduction in 
the premium for an insurance policy. The 
inducement to the insurance company to 
grant a reduction in the premium is the 
promise of the insured to make use of 
the ‘locking device’ when leaving the au- 
tomobile unattended... . 

“We do not construe the clause as 
meaning that the insured shall never 
leave the car unlocked. Such a construc- 
tion would be unreasonable and not jus- 
tified by the language used. If a sud- 
den emergency arises, such as an acci- 
dent, a driver may be justified in leav- 
ing an automobile temporarily without 
locking. So if a driver steps out of a 
car to purchase something and the car is 
within his view. Many illustrations of 
similar situations might be given. In 
most cases a question of fact will be 
presented, the determination of which 
will depend upon all the circumstances 
of the case. 

Didn’t Use All Diligence and Care 

“In the case at bar the referee treated 
the question as one of fact and found 
that the plaintiff failed to use “all dili- 
gence and care” when he left the auto- 
mobile unlocked after dark on a city 
street with the motor running and the 
door adjacent to the sidewalk open so 
that all that a a thief would have to 
do in order to take the automobile 
would be to release the brake, throw in 


the clutch, and drive away. The finding 
of the referee was justified by the evi- 
dence. The plaintiff failed to carry out 
the agreement which he made and can- 
not, therefore, under the terms of the 
policy, require the defendant to make 
good his loss. The plaintiff’s agreement 
was based upon a valid consideration— 
a reduction in the premium on the pol- 
icy. 





Subrogation of Insurance Company 
Under Policy Covering Wrong- 
ful Conversion 


Insurance policies insured a finance 
company against loss from fire, theft and 
the wrongful conversion of all motor 
vehicles reported for coverage there- 
under in respect to obligations owned or 
afterwards acquired by the insured. The 
insurance company by the policies 
agreed to indemnify the insured against 
“pecuniary loss because of the wrongful 
conversion or other wrongful appropria- 
tion or fraud or dishonesty committed 
by the dealer in contravention of the 
security instrument” purchased by the 
insured on automobiles on which the in- 
sured had advanced money. Wrongful 
conversion was said by the terms of the 
policy, without limiting its usual inter- 
pretation, to include the disappearance 
of the motor vehicles either permanently 
or temporarily. 

The policy provided that all motor 
vehicles should be reported by the in- 
sured to the insurance company or its 
agents as soon as possible following the 
purchase of the obligation, whereupon 
the liability of the company should at- 
tach in respect to any motor vehicle so 
reported from the date of the execution 
of the obligation; that the insured 
might record or file all security instru- 
ments; and that for the protection of 
both insured and insurer the motor 
vehicles insured should be checked up 
each month, at the respective premises 
where they might be kept, by an in- 
spector agreed upon by both parties. The 
work of car checking was done at first 
by the insurance brokers who negoti- 
ated the policies, and afterwards was en- 
trusted to a retail credit company, whose 
business it is to supply credit informa- 


tion of all kinds and to give necessary. 


information to finance companies like 
the insured. The credit company en- 
trusted this duty to its agent, who failed 
to carry out his instructions, accepting 
lists, furnished by the dealer’s manager, 
of cars said to be in the dealer’s garage, 
when in truth they were not. The deal- 
er became bankrupt and it was found 
that out of about seventy automobiles 
which should have been in his garage not 
a single car remained. The dealer had 
sold the cars without accounting for 
them to the finance company. 


Finance Company Brought Suit 

The finance company sued the insur- 
ance companies on the policies and the 
retail credit company for breach of con- 
tract; and the insurance companies 
claimed relief over against the credit 
company. 

The credit company set up in defense 
an agreement that it should not be re- 
sponsible for any loss which might occur 
to the finance company through the use 
of the information furnished in accord- 
ance with its agreement. It was held, 
however, that the use referred to must 
be taken to mean use by outsiders, not 
use by the company receiving the infor- 
mation, for it must have been contem- 
plated by both parties to the’ agreement 
that the company receiving the infor- 
mation would use it for its own purposes. 

In regard to the claims of the insur- 
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ance companies against the credit com- 
pany, it was held that, these companies, 
having had to pay the insured under the 
policies in consequence of the negligence 
of a third party, the credit company, in 
the discharge of its duty, as a result of 
which the cars or their proceeds were 
converted, were entitled to be subrogated 
to the rights of the insured against the 
third party, even though the happening 
of the risks against which the insured 
was to be indemnified gave rise to dif- 
ferent causes of action from those on 
which the insured might establish his 
claim against the third party. 

The true test of the right to subroga- 
tion is whether the enforcement of the 
right will diminish the insurer’s loss 
(Castellain v. Préston, 11 Q. B. D. 380). 

Interest was allowed on_ plaintiff's 
claim against the insurance companies 
from the expiration of 60 days from de- 
livery of proofs of loss, at the legal rate 
of 5%, although it was not asked for in 
the pleadings. Commercial Finance 
Corp. Ltd. v. Merchants Casualty Ins. 
Co. Same v. Western Ass. & Co. On- 
tario Supreme Court, Appellate Division 
(199) T De L: &.. 292; 





Policy May Cover Driver Under 
Legal Age 

The owner of an automobile was so- 
licited for insurance against liability, He 
told the agent he wanted a policy which 
would cover his son, who would be six- 
teen in a few months. The agent under- 
took to get such coverage, and the com- 
pany’s general manager said such a pol- 
icy would be issued if it could legally be 
done, but the policy issued did not con- 
tain a rider to this effect, although the 
agent and the insured believed it did. 
The omission of this essential element 
of the contract was not discovered until 
a loss occurred. The insured sued to 
reform the policy and to recover on it 
as reformed. The Nebraska Supreme 
Court holds, Davis v. Highway Motor 
Underwriters, 235 N. W. 325, that the 
insured was entitled to have the policy 
reformed so as to express the-real agree- 
ment of the parties, and his failure to 
examine the policy when received would 
not defeat his right to have such refor- 
mation. The court quoted Robinson v. 
Union Automobile Ins. Co., 112 Neb. 32, 
198 N. W. 166, as follows: 

“When a soliciting agent of an insur- 
ance company and the insured mutually 
agree upon the terms and conditions of 
the insurance contract, and the policy, 
later issued by the company, omits one 
of the essential elements of the contract, 
which is not discovered by the insured 
until after a loss occurs, he may then 
have the policy reformed, so as to ex- 
press the real agreement of the parties, 
and his failure to promptly examine the 
policy when received and discover the 
departure therein from the real agree- 
ment will not defeat his right to have 
reformation of the policy.” 

It is also held that public policy does 
not forbid the enforcement of a contract 
of insurance indemnifying the insured 
against liabilities for injuries accidentally 
suffered by any one through the negli- 
gent operation or use of an automobile 
where, in the action thereon, it appears 
(1) that at the time of the accident the 
automobile was being driven by the in- 
sured’s son, who was under the age of 
sixteen, contrary to the statute fixing 
the minimum age at sixteen; (2) that 
the son was described in the contract 
of insurance (as reformed) as under six- 
teen; and (3) that the accident was 
caused by the actionable negligence of 
said son, while thus violating the law. 

The court cited Messersmith v. Amer- 
ican Fidelity Co., 232 N. Y. 161, and Mc- 
Mahon v. Perlman, 242 Mass. 367, 136 
N._E. 154, 23 A. b. R. 346 





Where No Execution Issued on 
Judgment Against Insured 

A default judgment was obtained 
against Steinberg for personal injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident. It 
was not paid. Steinberg carried auto- 
mobile liability insurance and the injured 
person sued the insurance company. As 
required by New Jersey Laws 1924, c. 


153, the policy provided that “in case 
execution against the assured is returned 
unsatisfied because of insolvency or 
bankruptcy (of the assured) in an action 
brought by the injured person. . . then 
an action may be maintained by the in- 
jured person ... under the terms of 
the policy for the amount of the judg- 
ment.” In the action against the insur- 
ance company there was no evidence that 
the assured was insolvent or a bankrupt, 
or that an execution was returned un- 
satisfied because of his insolvency or 
bankruptcy, or that any execution was 
ever issued. It was held, Saxon v. United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, 153 
Atl. 596, that a verdict for the defendant 
company was properly directed by the 
trial judge. 





Incomplete Finding by Appraisers 
—Value of Salvage 


Ina proceeding to ascertain the extent 
of the insurer’s liability under an auto- 
mobile fire policy by arbitrators, where 
there is a disagreement, under s. 154, con- 
dition 9 (4) of the British Columbia In- 
surance Act, 1925, c. 20, there is a two- 
fold duty on the appraisers, first, to find 
the actual cash value of the automobile 
at the time of the loss, and, second, the 
“proper deduction for depreciation how- 
ever caused,” in the manner directed, that 
is, not to exceed the cost of repair or 
replacement of the automobile or any 
part thereof with material of like. kind 
and quality, such deduction to be made 
from that actual cash value. 

This duty is not fully complied with by 
a finding that the value of the truck 
insured at the time of the fire was $800, 
without a finding as to the value of the 
salvage. 

Where the appraisers merely failed, 
but did not refuse, to complete their ap- 
praisal in this respect, a mandatory or- 
der was not the proper proceeding to 
compel them to do so, the appraisal pro- 
ceedings not being under the Arbitration 
Act, and the fact that the appraisers 
were not parties to the proceedings be- 
ing, in itself, a fatal objection. 

here was nothing to prevent either 
the insurer or the insured from request- 
ing the appraisers to complete their ap- 
praisal. Danroth v. Railway Passengers 
Ass’ce Co., British Columbia Court of 
Appeals (1931), PES Eek Be 





Reformation of Policy to Correct 
Mutual Mistake as to Make 
of Car 


Where a Haynes car described in the 
public proceedings necessary to effectu- 
ate the purpose of an ordinance requir- 
ing a license to operate an automobile 
for hire in the city was described as 
an Oldsmobile, not owned or intended 
to be owned by the applicant for trans- 
fer of a license for a jitney bus, in the 
insurance policy required by the ordi- 
nance, through a mistake attributable in 
part to the insurance company, the mis- 
take was held to be of such a character 
as to constitute a mutual mistake such 
as is contemplated by section 3399 of the 
California Civil Code, and the policy was 
reformed so as to cover the Haynes 
automobile intended to be covered there- 


The rate of insurance was the same 
and the year and type would be of no 
consequence to those for whose benefit 
the policy was issued, namely, the pub- 
lic. The court distinguished between 
such a case and one where a material 
misinterpretation as to the year of 
manufacture and the type of car would 
avoid the policy, as in Solomon v. Fed- 
eral Ins. Co., 176 Cal. 133, 167 Pac. 859. 
Gillanders v. De Silva, California Su- 
preme Court, 295 Pac. 25. 





Limitation of Liability—Any One 
Judgment—Double Judgment 
in Action by Husband and Wife 


An autocab liability policy issued un- 
der the New Jersey statute (N. J. P. L. 


1926, c. 231) limited the liability “for loss 
from any one judgment resulting in bod- 
ily i injuries to or in the death of any one 
person” to $5,000, with a continuing lia- 
bility for such amount under the policy, 
notwithstanding any recovery thereun- 
der. A husband and wife were injured 
in one accident and sued the insured 
owner of the cab in one action, the 
jury assessing the damages at $2,000 for 
the husband and $5,000 for the wife. The 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, Migatz v. Jersey Mut. Casualty 
Ins. Co., 153 Atl. 594, held that although 
judgment on this verdict was in form a 
single judgment, under the present New 
Jersey practice, allowing two persons 
whose rights of action grow out of the 
same accident and are identical in char- 
acter to join the causes of action in a 
single suit against the same defendant, 
the judgment was in fact a double judg- 
ment, or one having the character of 
two judgments, making the defendant 
liable to pay each of the plaintiffs an 
amount not to exceed $5,000. 

It was also held that the fact that 
the insured had died between the entry 
of judgment interlocutory, by default 
against him and the assessment of the 
damages by the jury did not defeat the 
plaintiffs’ action against the insurance 
company on the ground that the death 
of the-owner of the autocab wiped out 
any liability of the company or on the 
ground that the policy insured the own- 
er of the autocab personally and not his 
personal representatives. 





“Bodily Injuries” Held to Include 
Damages to Husband For 
Injuries to Wife 

A suit was brought against a taxicab 
owner by a wife for bodily injuries and 
her husband for loss of consortium of his 
wife, expenses, etc., and a judgment was 
rendered in their favor in $750 for the 
wife and $500 for the husband. The in- 
surance company satisfied the judgment 
of the wife but refused to satisfy that 
obtained by the husband. 

The controlling words of the statute 
requiring the policy (N. J. P. L. 1926, c 
231), the New Jersey Supreme Court 
said, Kula v. Tersey Mut. Casualty Co., 
153 Atl. 265, seem to be “damages on ac- 
count of bodily injury or death suffered 
by any person or persons as a result of 
an accident.” 

The insurance company construed this 
statute to restrict recovery only to those 
persons actually suffering bodily injury 
or death by reason of the operation of 
an auto cab. The court considered the 
legislative intent to be much broader 
than that and to allow recovery to any 
one who suffers damages “on account 
of bodily injuries,” whether to himself, 
his wife, or to his dependent child. The 
damage to the husband in this case as 
assessed by the jury was held to be re- 
coverable under the statute and policy 
of insurance issued thereunder. 





Exception of Members of In- 
sured’s Household — Insured 
Need Not Be Head of the 
Household 


In Carter v. Lumbermen’s Mut. Cas- 
ualty Co. New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, 153 Atl. 6, a suit to enforce an 
automobile liabilty policy, the only de- 
fense was on the clause in the policy 
excepting liability for “accidents to 
members of the assured’s household, in- 
cluding domestic or household servants.” 
The plaintiff, who was the injured per- 
son, his brother, who was insured by the 
policy, their father, mother and sister 
all lived together in a house owned by 
the mother, who ran it, and to whom 
the brothers and the father each paid 
board without other responsibility for 


any household expenses. The trial court 
ruled that the excepting clause was not 
a defense because the insured was not 
the head of the household. To this the 
insurance company excepted and its ex- 
ception was sustained and the bill dis- 
missed. 

A household, the court said, is a group 
of persons living together. It is usually 
said that they must be under a head 
called the householder. Of the house- 
hold here apparently the mother was the 
head. The insured and his brother be- 
ing members of it, it was their house- 
hold or the household of each of them. 
There were no servants in it, but, if there 
had been, it would still have been theirs. 
The clause does not refer to servants of 
the insured, but to the household em- 
bracing the servants in its membership. 
It was the assured’s household, even if 
the servants, had there been any, would 
not have been his. The clause would not 
seem to be doubtful in a disclosed pur- 
pose to make membership in a house- 
hold on the part of the insured enough 
to subject him to it. It is the natural 
and ordinary meaning of the words used. 
As one reads the clause, the policy gives 
the insured no protection for injury to 
members of his household, and’ the 
household includes any servants in it. 

If the clause were considered doubtful, 
the court said, it was what the insured 
would naturally understand the meaning 
to be which was to be given effect. The 
test was not what the insured did un- 
derstand, but what he reasonably should 
have understood. There being nothing 
to show that the insuret ought’ to have 
understood otherwise, the insured is to 
be assumed to have the learning and ex- 
perience of the ordinary man. 





Laboratories 
(Continued from Page 41) 


already mentioned may include mufflers, 
wiring harnesses, gasoline tanks, or elec- 
trical parts. The carburetor, with back- 
fire deflector attached, is tested at the 
manufacturer’s plant, so that there can 
be no question as to the tests not being 
conducted on an engine for which the 
carburetor is designed. 


Co-operation With Manufacturers 


Many manufacturers of vehicles being 
discussed have submitted their lines of 
models for investigation and a high per- 
centage have corrected their design and 
construction so that today the Labora- 
tories is proud of a formidable list of 
standard passenger cars, trucks, and 
busses, due to the exceptional co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturers and under- 
writing interests. 

It should be remembered that the term 
“automotive” not only includes the fore- 
going classes of vehicles, but also other 
types, such as motor boats and airplanes. 
As our experience in the already estab- 
lished lines of endeavor has shown the 
results of fire and accident prevention 
engineering, it is but natural and rea- 
sonable to expect similar results with 
the same efforts applied to the marine 
and aeronautical fields. The preliminary 
investigations which have been made in 
these two fields have clearly shown that 
the hazards presented are almost iden- 
tical to those which have been found in 
the internal-combustion-engine work on 
land vehicles. The fact that persons rid- 
ing in a motor boat or airplane cannot 
get out and walk accentuates the need 
for protection engineering in these two 
fields. 

The desired goals cannot be attained 
without the co-operation of manufac- 
turers and underwriters, but the impor- 
tance and constant rapid growth of the 
motor boat and aeronautical industries 
will, in the near future, doubtless lead 
to a full appreciation of the work which 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories can ac- 
complish in reducing hazards in boats 
and airplanes. 
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National Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
Gains Strength First Year After Reorganization 


During the last twelve months the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ 
ciation has announced few 
changes in underwriting principles, 
forms, policies or rates. Nevertheless, 
the organization has been far from idle. 
Its officers, staff committee, special 
committees and member companies have 
been working consistently to secure 
greater co-ordination and to strengthen 
underwriting practices. The Association, 
as successor to the former Conference, 
has just recently celebrated its first an- 
niversary and is going into the second 
year with full confidence of solving the 
problems which face the automobile writ- 
ing fire insurance companies, 

When the new Association actually 
started operations early in 1930 many 
changes from previous underwriting prac- 
tices were incorporated in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Thus there was not 
the incentive for further constant ex- 
perimentation and introduction of inno- 
vations, but rather the necessity of hav- 
ing purposes and ideals of the Associa- 
tion strictly adhered to. Even though 
1930 turned out to be a year of severe 
business depression, creating potentially 
difficult situations insurancewise and 
arousing temptations to deviate from 
prescribed courses the Association has 
made admirable progress. The purposes 
for which it was created are being car- 
ried out in the face of adverse condi- 
tions at the present time and a funda- 
mentally healthier condition exists today 
in automobile underwriting than two 
years ago when a general breakdown of 
all self-imposed regulation was threat- 
ened. 


Asso- 
definite 


Meets Big Test Successfully 


The vast majority of companies in the 
Association are determined that the prin- 
ciples of good underwriting shall con- 
tinue, even though many sacrifices are 
entailed while business remains  sub- 
normal. Last year was a big test of the 
underlying strength of the Association 
and one which was met successfully. 
Doubts about its continued existence 
which arose from time to time are for 
the most part now dispelled and as auto- 
mobile insurance conditions start to im- 
prove along with other lines of business 
the Association’s strength and prestige 
should be enhanced in proportion. 

Fire and theft insurance rates were 
changed only slightly by the Association 
this year and the ups and downs prac- 
tically offset one another so that the net 
change in the general rate level country- 
wide is about nil. In the Eastern ter- 
ritory the basic theft policy was changed 
from one having an automatic pilferage 
deduction to a broad form giving full 
coverage against theft and pilferage, 
with the exception of a very few large 
metropolitan centers where the pilferage 
deduction still prevails. However, even 
in the latter the broad coverage may be 
obtained by the payment of a small ad- 
ditional premium. 

Two of the principal problems to 
which the Association is still giving most 
serious consideration are those dealing 
with the sale of additional coverages and 
with the insuring of cars sold by dealers 





R. M. BISSEL 


on the instalment basis. A committee of 
the Eastern division of the Association is 
believed to be about ready to submit 
definite proposals for the adoption of a 
so-called comprehensive policy, to cover 
without specific enumeration all automo- 
bile hazards which may properly be in- 
sured by fire companies. Many com- 
pany members of the Association during 
the last year or so have been pushing 
the sale of covers other than the ortho- 
dox fire, theft and collision risks and 
the idea of the comprehensive policy is 
a natural outgrowth of these efforts. 


Finance Problem Outlook Clearer 


The problem of formulating satisfac- 
tory rates and underwriting conditions 
for coverage on financed cars is one of 
long standing. This problem refers par- 
ticularly to the finance risks other than 
those classed as major risks, the latter 
being where 5,000 automobiles or more 
are protected under a single contract. 
Under the Association rules at present 
there is a commission of 25% plus a 
10% reimbursement going either to the 
insurance agent or dealer taking out the 
finance policy. This is considered un- 
satisfactory by agents and companies 
alike in view of the fact that on the 
ordinary automobile policy insuring a 
car which is not financed the commis- 
sion to the producer is 25% flat. 

In the last twelve months the Asso- 
ciation has discussed a number of pro- 
posed solutions to this problem but each 
has proved unsatisfactory to some one 
of the several interests concerned. To- 
day the outlook is far more cheerful and 
it is believed that an agreement will be 
reached soon which will prove accept- 
able to the Association insurance com- 
panies, their agents, the finance compa- 
nies and the various state insurance de- 
partments. The last named have ob- 
jected to some of the proposals previ- 
ously made on the ground that the ele- 
ment of discrimination in favor of finance 
companies was not entirely absent. 

Richard M. Bissell, president of the 


Hartford Fire, was re-elected president 





J. ROSS MOORE 


of the Association at the annual meet- 
ing held in December. The other offi- 
cers were likewise re-elected for this 
year. They are Robert P. Barbour, 
United States manager of the Northern 
Assurance, and C. C. Hannah, Eastern 
manager of the Fireman’s Fund, vice- 
presidents. 

The permanent staff committee of the 
Association remains unchanged. J. Ross 
Moore is manager and A. J. Donahue ac- 
tuary at the main headquarters at 1 Lib- 
erty Street, New York. The branch sec- 
retaries are as follow: Eastern division, 
New York, F. M. Herring; Southern Di- 
vision, Atlanta, Claude Patterson; West- 
ern division, Chicago, E. L. Rickards, 
and Pacific Coast division, San Fran- 
cisco, Arnold Hodgkinson. 

In his annual report at that time Presi- 
dent Bissell declared that the organiza- 
tion had justified itself and sounded a 
note of optimism, tempered with the re- 
mark that the organization was not en- 
tirely out of the woods as yet. The 
board of directors remains the same as 
that originally named early last year 
with one exception. John F. Stafford of 
the Sun Insurance Office has replaced 
George H. Bell. manager of the Na- 
tional Fire at Chicago. 

The directors at a meeting of their 
own in December passed the following 
resolution against the writing of auto- 
mobile insurance at less than manual 
rates on groups which include employes’ 
cars: 

Illegal Fleet Coverage 


“The writing of group insurance, mean- 
ing thereby the issuance of a collective 
master policy with certificates or other 
declarations thereunder or individual 
policies at a differential in rates from 
those shown in the manual for the ac- 
count of employes of an individual firm 
or corporation or members of any asso- 
ciation or organization or any unrelated 
group of individuals upon the privately 
owned automobiles of such individuals, is 
prohibited.” 

This resolution was the outcome of 


charges that some companies were over- 
stepping the legitimate bounds of fleet 
insurance—that coverage extended to the 
single owner or operator of a number 
of automobiles. Complaints have ar- 
rived from agents that both non-Asso- 
ciation and Association companies were 
putting out fleet policies, which com- 
mand a lower rate, on groups of cars 
which had no conncction with one an- 
other except that the owners may be 
employed by the same concern or live in 
the same neighborhood. As these so- 
called fleets are not founded on single 
ownership but upon some other and more 
remote consideration they are not en- 
titled to fleet coverage by Association 
companies. 





CAN SUE HUSBAND 





Arkansas Wife’s Suit for Damages After 
Spouse’s Negligence Caused Auto 
Accident Held Legal 

If a husband’s negligence causes an 
automobile accident in which a wife is 
injured, she may bring suit against the 
husband for damages, the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court has held. The ruling was 
the first under a 1919 act of the general 
assembly which defines the legal rights 
of married women. Injuries were re- 
ceived by the wife when the family car 
left the road and overturned. 

The majority opinion was that the act 
of 1919 made women wholly independent 
of the doctrine of marital unity, and has 
supplanted the common law prohibition 
against husband or wife suing the other 
for negligent injury. Part of the de- 
cision states: 

“The legislature completed the eman- 
cipation of married women so that they 
might enjoy all rights in law and equity 
accorded a femme sole, and in respect 
of those rights they may even sue their 
husbands. Married women became whol- 
ly independent of the doctrine of mari- 
tal unity. They now can enter into mar- 
riage contracts without fear of their 
property or personal rights being unlaw- 
fully abridged by an antagonistic public 
policy.” 

Chief Tustice Hart and Associate Jus- 
tice Butler dissented on the ground that 
women living with their husbands should 
not be permitted to sue over accidents. 





SAN FRANCISCO BROADCAST 


The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific has published in attractive 
pamphlet form the story of the coast- 
to-coast broadcast of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary program of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Sat- 
urday evening, April 18, The booklet 
contains a verbatim report of the hour’s 
broadcasting together with —— 
of the speakers, bands, glee clubs and 
orchestras which participated. In addi- 
tion there are several dramatic pictures 
of San Francisco on fire in 1906 and to- 
day as she appears rebuilt. On the cover 
page of the booklet appears this: “Tf you 
seek a monument to stock fire insurance, 
look around San Francisco.” 
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Comprehensive Policy Idea 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Two general trends prevail today in 
automobile insurance underwriting cir- 
cles with respect to policies, namely to 
simplify and brcaden them. A growing 
number of leading companies and auto- 
mobile department heads are getting 
away from the orthodox belief that in- 
suring an automobile consists of selling 
separate and distinct forms covering 
against the named hazards of fire, theft 
and collision. In the last decade or so 
many other comparatively minor but nev- 
ertheless real insurable hazards have 
arisen against which underwriters feel 
assureds should be protected but which 
cannot be sold as readily as desired un- 
der a system demanding separate sales 
arguments, endorsements and premiums 
for each and every risk. 

The automobile insurance fraternity is 
taking a page in this movement from 
the earlier experience of the automobile 
industry itself. Not many years ago the 
prospective purchaser of a new motor 
car after searching through sales liter- 
ature at his disposal would finally decide 
upon a make and model satisfactory in 
appearance, promised performance and 
price. However, when he went to close 
the deal he would find that the published 
list price was subject to such additions 
as these: transportation from the man- 
ufacturing city, windshield, one-man top, 
headlights, extra tire, windshield wiper, 
bumpers and so on. What was the re- 
sult? Further efforts by dealers to make 
sales and even then somewhat dissatis- 
fied buyers, or no sales at all. 

Auto Industry Has Applied Same 
Principle 

It did not take the automobile manu- 
facturing business and its sales offices 
many years to realize that to make di- 
rect additional charges for each extra 
improvement was folly. There came a 
reversal of heretofore accepted sales 
methods and today an automobile pur- 
chaser knows in advance what his car 
will cost him, completely equipped. Not 
only is the buying public better satis- 
fied with this simpler method but the 
automobile salesman talks complete 
equipment and one price at the outset 
of his conversations with prospects. 

He does not have to feel his way 
along timidly for fear some other dealer 
is offering the same general type of car 
at a lower price but without extra equip- 
ment. This equipment today is “stand- 
ard,” is no longer a luxury but a real 
necessity for comfortable and safe driv- 
ing and the public has been thoroughly 
educated to regard as “standard” only 
those automobiles which are presented 
for public approval with the generally 
accepted extra equipment included. 

Many automobile insurance underwrit- 
ers now want to make the so-called com- 
prehensive policy “standard” for their 
business in fire company circles. Com- 
mittees of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Association are giving full 
and serious attention to this proposal. 
While a majority of underwriters are 
considered favorable to a comprehensive 
contract in principle they appreciate the 
difficulties of practical application. There 
must be considered the varying insurance 
laws of the different states and the 
questions of rates, alternative forms, ad- 
ditional pages in the agent’s manual and 
numerous other rather perplexing prob- 
lems. 

Broad form automobile policies with 
casualty coverages included are not new 


Now Gaining Favor 


but as was the case with automobiles 
themselves a few years ago the local 
agent is still forced to start from the 
bottom with his fundamental fire, theft 
and collision covers and laboriously seek 
to sell the complete schedule of risks. 
More often than not, based upon premi- 
um statistics, the local agent is fortu- 
nate to sign his prospect for fire and 
theft insurance alone. One assumes that 
the prospect has bought public liability 
and property damage but the sale of 
these is of no direct benefit to the fire 
company underwriter. 


List of the Newer Coverages 

Here are some of additional automo- 
bile coverages which today are being 
rather widely advocated: windstorm or 
tornado, hail, earthquake, explosion, 
water damage, personal effects, towing 
coverage and plate glass damage. While 
this is a somewhat of an imposing list 
and at first glance is likely to frighten 
off a prospect because of some quick 
mental calculations of additional charg- 
es, the extra premium required tor what 
is termed complete coverage is compar- 
atively small. The one big outstanding 
item in any insurance sale is collision 
coverage. But, even the cost of this 
protection may be scaled down to a 
great extent if an assured is willing to 
accept one of the deductible options 
which provide him with catastrophe pro- 
tection but leave him to pay the very 
minor and easily absorbed claim costs. 

After all, an auto owner should 
not think substantially of fire and theft 
and collision losses alone when he con- 
siders the purchase of insurance on his 
car. He seeks to be relieved of an un- 
expected demand to pay huge repair 
costs irrespective of the cause. The ex- 
pected depreciation in sales value of his 
automobile and the other expected event- 
ualities such as wearing out of tires, 
brakes, batteries, etc., he knows he will 
have to face the day he buys a car. 

Insurance is to cover him against the 
unforeseen and unanticipated loss. 
Therefore why should not a so-called 
comprehensive, or all-risks, insurance 
policy be exactly what the insuring pub- 
lic desires, rather than something which 
is considered forced upon it by premium 
seeking agents and underwriters? The 
average American is so accustomed to 
associating the words “fire,” “theft” and 
“liability” with any reference to insur- 
ance that he forgets the true and broad 
significance of its meaning. 


Lower Rates A Possibility 

Some underwriters say that the use 
of the comprehensive policy would event- 
ually lead to lower full cover insurance 
rates. While that may be a debatable 
point, it is generally the fact that the 
broader the base of an insurance contract 
and the more chances there are of se- 
curing a large variety of loss data and 
also allocating production and other ex- 
penses, the lower the cost will be ulti- 
mately to the purchaser. That is, as- 
suming general underwriting conditions 
are about the same after a broad form 
policy becomes effective as prior thereto. 

The comprehensive policy is new to 
this country but not to the world. In 
Great Britain, for example, the leading 
automobile writing companies sell very 
broad policies, covering a multitude of 
fire, casualty and even personal accident 
claims for a single premium. Hazards 
are not listed individually, the policies 


covering against all risks not excepted. 
That is more easily accomplished there 
than in the United States for the reason 
that accident, fire, casualty and life risks 
can all be written by a single company, 
whereas in this country the insurance 
laws of most states forbid any general 
overlapping of fire, casualty and life cov- 
erages. Although the existence of legal 
restrictions here are somewhat of a han- 
dicap they do not prove an insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

One of the principal incentives to the 
approval of a broad form automobile 
fire company policy is the belief that it 
will greatly stimulate the sale of collision 
insurance. Without question the collision 
hazard is the most frequent any automo- 
bile operator has to face. Collision dam- 
age to his own car may not prove near- 
ly as costly as a personal accident or 
property damage liability claim because 
a car owner knows that in the event of 
a collision he cannot lose more than the 
car itself whereas third party liability 
may cost him many thousands of dollars. 
The advocates of collision insurance in 
no way desire to sell that coverage in- 
stead of liability protection but they do 
feel certain that more should be taken 
in addition to the liability insurance. 
Collision Coverage More Needed Than 

Heretofore 

One of the leading automobile actu- 
aries informed The Eastern Underwriter 
a few days ago that the loss experience 
on full cover collision policies in the 
number of claims presented—not the 
total in dollars and cents—is practically 
100%. In other words, every car owner 
who uses his machine to any extent 
at all, and especially if he resides in a 
large metropolitan area, has very few 
chances of avoiding some sort of col- 


lision damage in the course of one or 
two years of exposure. 

At the end of last year the actual 
number of automobiles in use in this 
country was slightly greater than at the 
close of 1929, and constituted the highest 
record ever attained. This is true despite 
the fact that the production of new cars 
fell off sharply last year because of the 
general business depression. Therefore 
the chances of collision accidents during 
the summer of 1931 are theoretically just 
a bit greater than in any preceding year. 

Admitting that the various states and 
municipalities over the country are build- 
ing new highways and widening and im- 
proving present roads, congestion will 
not be eliminated. The week-end motor- 
ists, who constitute 90% of the automo- 
bile owners, are in dire need of collision 
insurance. Nevertheless, only a compar- 
atively small fraction of them carry this 
coverage in any form. Far from being 
exploited by local agents, the collision 
insurance field is not even partly de- 
veloped. Granting that full cover colli- 
sion protection is practically prohibitive 
in cost, the average agent is able to offer 
his prospects a large variety of deducti- 
bles which are low in premium charges 
but afford excellent protection. 

A majority of all collision damages 
cost less than $20 each to repair. Be- 
cause of this the insurance companies 
are able to sell the $25, $50, $75, $100 and 
higher deductibles and the so-called 50- 
50 policy at rates within the reach of all 
automobile owners who are justified in 
possessing an automobile at all. It is an 
inexplicable paradox that the American 
public balks at the purchase of collision 
coverage when that is the insurance so 
essential in view of the high frequency 
of this type of accident. 





Local Agents’ 


Sales Ideas 


For Automobile Insurance 


By WILLIAM J. (BOO) FARBER, 
President, W. J. Farber Agency, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


No doubt every agency in the country 
has a certain standard sales idea or pro- 
gram for automobile insurance, but it re- 
mains for each agency to adopt a sales 
program peculiar to its own locality. 
Each locality presents its own problems 
and, therefor, no set sales program can 
be applied in every agency. However, 
there are certain problems that confront 
every agency and they must be solved 
in order to make any sales program a 
success. They are as follows: 


(1) — to increase your prospect 
ist. 
(2) How to contact with new pros- 
pects. 
(3) What sales arguments to offer 
new car owners and non-insureds. 
(4) What coverages produce increased 
premium volume. 
(5) How to get the business paid for 
in time and keep the customer. 
As an aid to solving these problems 
may I suggest the following ideas: (1) 
Increase your prospect list by adding to 
it the members of your Chamber of 


Commerce, your country club, luncheon 
club, automobile club, etc. Or even se- 
cure the list of automobile owners in 
your city or county from the Motor Ve- 
hicle Commission or state authority. Our 
agency in Syracuse is on the ground floor 
of an office building located on a busy 
street with display windows. We se- 
cured a very large list of automobile 
owners by using display posters in the 
windows reading “Renew your operator’s 
license here—free service.” 

Thousands of car owners came into 
our office and we helped make out their 
application, took their registration fee 
and advised them that they would re- 
ceive their renewal license in tomorrow’s 
mail. This gave us their name and ad- 
dress and in the meantime we send our 
uniformed messenger boy to the Motor 
Vehicle Commission with the applications 
and fees for the renewals and that same 
day all licenses were mailed out from our 
office with a personal letter. 

We do the same thing at the first of 
each year with license plates for car 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


THE Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a ans ect 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been wat 
of print for several years. It received commenda- 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for-a new edition. 

















The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. _ 


The following is one of many endorsements: 
“You may be interested to know that our people who have 


studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
of it.” 











PART I PART II 
Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
II. Construction of Policy XIII. Fire Insurance 
III. Reformation of Policy XIV. Theft Insurance 
IV. Cancellation of Policy XV. Collision Insurance 
VY. Netics and Precis of less XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters XVII. Transportation Insurance 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and XVIII. Liability Insurance 
Award XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of er 
Recovery a gore 
IX. Option to Repair XX. — Liability Insur- 
~ — and Warran- XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 
XI s s panies and Associations 
. Subrogation Table of Cases 
XII. Actions and Defenses Index 
ORDER BLANK 
[A] _ 
The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
110 Fulton Street, New York City. 
$8.50 Delivered Gentlemen: 
° Please send me....... cop of the new 
The Eastern Underwriter Company Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW 
RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
110 Fulton Street New York price $8.50. 
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Instalment Payments Holding Up 


During Business Depression 


One of the country’s best known fore- 
casters recently said that every attempt 
of economists, statisticians and business 
leaders to predict the course of business 
at the beginning of any one of the past 
two or three years has proved wrong 
including his own, The average citizen 
who, during the period, has been using 
the economic system of personal hunches 
with equally bad results can find con- 
solation in this confession. But to the 
instalment selling people and the finance 
companies the admission means more 
than that; it’s a triumph. 

During the expansion years there were 
quite a few of these distinguished fore- 
casters who claimed to see no weak spot 
in the exciting business situation—except 
instalment selling. The vast extension of 
buying on partial payments by the pub- 
lic with the automobile leading the way 
and making the practice respectable; 
new fields being opened to instalment 
buying; finance companies springing up 
all over the country until there were at 
least 1,000 of them—this house of cards 
would collapse at the first check on the 
incomes of wage-earners, they said. As 
the wage earner had mortgaged his 
prospective earnings into the future and 
the finance companies had taken huge 
quantities of these buyers’ notes to be 
discounted as receivables at the banks, 
it wasn’t even a house of cards but was 
nothing but a pile of “paper” that would 
be blown away by the first big wind. 

With nearly two years of depression 
behind us, unemployed to the number of 
6,500,000 according to one survey and a 
strong market for red ink in corporation 
offices for the first time in a long, long 
while, how are the finance companies 
faring? What has happened to the pile 
of “paper”? 


Instalment Payments Hold Up 


The National Association of Finance 
Companies has the answer to these and 
most other questions about the business 
in the composite reports of its member 
companies. Milan V. Ayres, analyst of 
the association, sums it up this way: 

“The past year has demonstrated that 
defaults and repossessions do not in- 
crease excessively during periods of 
business depression. Most finance com- 
panies experienced some increase in de- 
faults and repossessions but not enough 
to be embarrassing.” Mr. Ayres tells a 
story about the head of one of the larg- 
est and oldest instalment furniture 
houses. He asked this man: “What hap- 
pens to instalment selling during a bad 
business depression?” The dealer an- 
swered: “Nothing.” The answer is 
somewhat cryptic but the point is clear. 
The business goes right on. 

Edwin C. Vogel, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Commercial In- 
vestment Trust, one of the “Big Four” 
of the finance field, meets the same sort 
of inquiry with figures from the experi- 
ence of his own company. “Of the in- 
stalment obligations outstanding on the 
books of our company on October 31, 
1929,” he says, “69% were completely 
paid and liquidated on April 30, 1930, 
that is, within six months, and 95% were 
liquidated on October 31, 1930, that is, 
within one year.” This covers the pe- 
tiod during which great losses were 
taken by the public in the securities mar- 
kets as well as being a year of general 
and widespread business depression, 
Collections Exceed New Invested Funds 
Continuing his comment, Mr. Vogel 





ment credits have proven that they are 
safe. Merchants have continued and are 
continuing to extend such credits and 
finance companies have continued and 
are continuing to finance the obligations. 
With a decline in all merchandise sales, 
of course, the volume of new business 
taken by finance companies has de- 
creased and collections have exceeded 
the new investment of funds. Finance 
companies had been borrowing in large 
sums from the banks, and the ease and 
rapidity with which these companies have 
reduced their debt is proof positive of 
the liquidity of their obligations, and, of 
course, reflects the soundness of their 
portfolios. The fact that finance compa- 
nies today continue to seek employment 
of their funds in the purchase of instal- 
ment paper is strong and convincing evi- 
dence that the paper has been proven 
satisfactory, notwithstanding the impact 
on the general credit structure.” 


Only Two Finance Company Failures 

Only two finance companies have failed 
since October, 1929, according to the rec- 
ords of the National Association of Fi- 
nance Companies and both of these were 
small concerns. During the same period 
upwards of 1,000 banks closed their 
doors and the record of general business 
failures was very high. 

Commenting further along this line, 
Mr. Vogel says: “I submit that the rec- 
ord of instalment credits during these 
troublous times compares most favorably 
with the results of other forms of credit. 
The experience, however, should not be 
surprising to anyone. The purchaser’s 
credit is carefully checked, giving due 
consideration to the moral hazard, his 
financial position, his earning capacity, 


if an employe the length of his employ- 
ment, his residence and all other ques- 
tions that are deemed pertinent to the 
determination of his ability as well as 
his willingness to pay for the article pur- 
chased, and to assure the credit man that 
he is not purchasing something beyond 
his means. A substantial down payment 
is required, the amount depending upon 
the character, use and durability of the 
article sold, the balance being spread in 
equal monthly payments which must not 
be too long. The down payment creates 
a substantial interest of the purchaser 
in the article which he will not willingly 
lose and this keeps him from undertak- 
ing the monthly payments required un- 
less he is sure that he is able to meet 
them.” 

Instalment Sales Reach $6,000,000,000 

This field of instalment selling is an- 
other of those businesses in which one 
has to think in round numbers. Total 
yearly sales on time payments amount to 
$6,000,000,000 of which $2,600,000,000 is 
estimated as outstanding on the aver- 
age. 
How Business Cycles Affect Instalment 

Selling 

The question has been frequently asked 
during the past few years whether in- 
stalment selling would greatly increase 
or greatly decrease in the transition 
from prosperty to depression or vice 
versa. The available data seems to in- 
dicate that the percentage of instalment 
selling to the total sales of merchandise 
remains practically constant, Anything 
like complete and dependable statistics 
on instalment selling are not available 
for most lines but the records in con- 
nection with the automobile finance busi- 


Agent’s Sales Ideas 


(Continued from Page 55) 


says: “Throughout the depression instal- 

owners. Other prospect lists may be 
made up of corporations, truckmen, milk 
dealers, contractors, and other owners 
of fleets of cars by scrutinizing the 
classification section of your city direc- 
tory and telephone book. 


Getting Into Contact with Prospects 

(2) After building up a prospect list 
the next step is to contact with each per- 
son who is on the list. This can be done 
by circularizing ten names each day with 
literature or a letter and on the second 
day thereafter make a personal call on 
each of these persons. One can call on 
ten persons a day and the law of aver- 
age will show that you will get six in- 
terviews. 

From the list of applicants for opera- 
tor’s license we have had no trouble 
making contact am@d securing an inter- 
view, for they remembered our service. 
Furthermore, all of our solicitors carry 
application blanks with them for renew- 
ing operators’ licenses and assist the 
prospect in making out his application, 
take the renewal fee and we in turn se- 
cure his renewal and mail it to him with 


a letter. This kind of service has its 
reward. ; 
(3) New car owners and non-insureds 


are always impressed with local_news- 
paper articles displayed by our solicitors, 
showing local court actions and verdicts. 
They bring home more clearly the pos- 
sibility of one losing his home or sav- 
ings by reason of an automobile accident 
when no insurance is entertained. Then 


. 


again, each solicitor is familiar with and 
carries a copy of the Fearon Financial 
Responsibility Law of New York state 
to show the prospect, who carries no 
insurance, the fallacy of going without 
insurance, Every agent should be fa- 
miliar with this law and know how to 
use it in the solicitation of automobile 
insurance. 
Increased Liability Limits 


(4) Increase your premium volume by 
selling increased limits of liability and 
other added coverages. In doing so you 
are rendering your assured a great serv- 
ice, and at the same time protecting 
yuurself from future criticism. Sell no 
less than $10/20,000 liability limits to an 
individual and no less than $25/50,000 for 
a corporation. Point out the small addi- 
tional cost for the higher limits and the 
assured will generally say O. K. 

Sell collision coverage in one of its 
forms. Quote rates on the $100 deduct- 
ible form and then point out t6 the pros- 
pect the saving in premium over the full 
coverage form, which saving can be ap- 
plied to his first accident up to $100. He 
will see the point. 

In Syracuse, with its abundance of 
large shade trees, we automatically add 
tornado coverage to a fire and _theft 
policy. Many a claim has been paid for 
damages wrought to a parked automo- 
bile by a falling bough or limb of a tree 
blown dowr by a strong wind. The broad 
form of theft coverage, heretofore, was 
always added to every policy of fire and 

(Continued on Page 60) 


ness are quite thorough. With the de- 
velopment of the motor car the instal- 
ment selling increased considerably prior 
to 1924 since which-time the percentage 
of automobiles sold on instalment credits 
has varied between 58% and 65%. Year 
in and year out these instalment sales 
have averaged slightly more than 60% 
of the total sales. The percentage of 
new automobiles sold on the instalment 
plan in 1928 was 58.1%; in 1929, 62.6% 
and in 1930, 62.3%. These figures cover 
the period of the great inflation years 
and the past year of depression. The 
finance companies say that instalment 
credits are utilized in good times and 
in bad just as bank credits and open 
account commercial credits and retail 
open account credits are utilized in good 
times and in bad. 


Shift of Burden to Finance Companies 

In the automobile finance business 
there has been an interesting shift dur- 
ing the past two years during which a 
large amount of dealer financing has been 
passed from the dealers and the banks 
to the finance companies. Mr. Ayres 
points out that a superficial inspection of 
automobile finance statistics has led some 
commentators to assert that the per- 
centage of automobiles sold on instal- 
ments has increased markedly during 
the depression. This conclusion is ar- 
rived at by noting the increasing ratio 
of new cars financed to the number of 
new Cars reported registered each month. 

There is a unique custom in the auto- 
mobile business not paralleled in any 
other field whereby the dealer is re- 
quired to pay cash on delivery for his 
stock in trade. This makes it necessary 
for the dealers in many cases to bor- 
row the money required to pay for the 
new cars which they receive from the fac- 
tory. The providing of these funds is 
what is known as wholesale financing. 
Originally this was done almost entirely 
by banks, but now a considerable por- 
tion of it is done by finance companies. 
Wholesale financing of course has no di- 
rect relation to retail financing, The lat- 
ter deals only with cars sold on instal- 
ment, but the former relates to cars pur- 
chased by the dealer irrespective of 
whether they are to be sold for cash or 
on time. The statistics show that dur- 
ing the past two years an extraordinary 
shift of dealer financing has taken place 
from the dealers and the banks to the 
finance companies. The finance compa- 
nies make very little profit from this 
business, frequently none at all, because 
the money which they lend the dealers, 
they themselves have to borrow from 
the banks and they generally loan it to 
the dealers for only a very slight ad- 
vance over what it costs them. One re- 
sult of this is that when a finance com- 
pany is carrying the dealer’s wholesale 
financing, it naturally expects the deal- 
er to sell to it all of his instalment con- 
tracts. During 1929 the banks were re- 
stricting their loans to dealers and also 
their direct purchases of instalment 
paper and it is probable that they con- 
tinued this policy through 1930 because 
of the general knowledge that a great 
many of the dealers were in serious fi- 
nancial straits. It is an unquestioned 
fact that a very great number of deal- 
ers either failed or gave up their deal- 
erships during the past year, somc esti- 
mates of the number of dealerships ter- 
minated during the year being as high 
as 15,000 or about 30%. 
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The Automobile ao and \ts 


Relation so Accident Insurance 


, By JOHN E. AHERN, 


Secretary, Accident Department, The Travelers 


Someone has said that a great many 
automobile accidents aren’t accidents at 
all. They are just foregone conclusions. 

True that statement is, and a sound 
reason for everyone to carry both auto- 
mobile and personal accident insurance 
in this day and age. The careful driver 
can’t have the highway all to himself. He 
shares with the careless the privileges of 
the road and accidents happening like 
rain, fall on the prudent and the negli- 
gent alike. What are the results? 
Death? Serious injury? Minor injury? 
Too frequently, death; too frequently, 
serious injury. 

The number of automobile accidents 
has grown steadily for years; the sever- 
ity of injuries has increased steadily 
and the percentage of accidents due to 
the automobile, as compared with other 
causes, has also increased steadily; more 
people riding in cars and greater speed. 

2,500 Killed in 1910 

Twenty years ago a fatal auto accident 
called for big headlines. There were 2,- 
500 auto accident deaths in the year 1910. 
Last year over 32,500 individuals were 
killed by auto accidents in the United 
States alone, or at the rate of 89 per 
day, and by Travelers statistics it is 
shown that for every fatal accident there 
are 52 non-fatal accidents. 

The experience of the Travelers shows 
that in 1910 it paid thirteen automo- 
bile accident death claims for $81,850. 
This was under personal accident poli- 
cies. In 1930 the number of such claims 
was 122 and the amount $947,658. In 
1910 the number of claims for non-fatal 
accidents was 1,150 and the amount paid 
was $86,096. In 1930 the number was 
6,453 and the amount $937,769, 

Note that the amount paid for fatal in- 
juries in 1910 was slightly under the 
amount paid for non-fatal injuries and 
in 1930 it was slightly over the amount 
paid for non-fatal injuries. Note that 
in 1910 there was one fatal injury for 
each 81.7 non-fatal injuries and in 1930 
there was one fatal injury for each 52.8 
non-fatal injuries, which further shows 
what is happening as a result of greater 
speed and greater congestion. 

The automobile accident hazard has 
become a reality to the industrial classes, 
because what was once considered a lux- 
ury for the rich has now become a com- 
mon means for getting to and from the 
place of work. It is still a reality to 
children, although much good educational 
work has been done with the result that 
the rate of accidents to children under 
fifteen has decreased steadily for sev- 
eral years. It is a reality to women and 
grows increasingly so on account of the 
adoption of the two-car idea and the fact 
that many women drive their own cars. 


The Most Exposed Class 


But it is an even greater reality to 
the business and professional men who 
are exposed to the hazard more hours 
per day and more miles per day than 
any other class. 

To employed men and women in all 
classes the growth in the automobile 
hazard makes a powerful argument for 
personal accident insurance and this ap- 
plies particularly to the head of the fam- 
ily. It does not stop there, however, as 
the cost of a serious accident to the un- 
employed wife or daughter or son is a 
heavy drain on the family exchequer. 

With twenty-six million licensed cars 
and from fifty to seventy- five million 
people in the insurable ages it does seem 
strange that there are not more than five 
million accident policyholders in the 


United States. Here is a field almost 
virgin in its possibilities, 

The insurance man need not stop with 
the placing of a policy on the head of 
the family. He can also insure the wife, 
the daughters, if there are any, the son 
at college, and before he gets through 
he will find that he has collected a tidy 
sum in premiums as the result of a sin- 
gle call. 

Must Be a Personal Interview 

Of course, accident insurance has to 
be sold. It is not written up over the 
‘phone. There must be a personal inter- 
view. The approximate insurance value 
of business time must be secured and 
data taken as to age, weight and height, 
beneficial interest, general physical con- 
dition and past history of serious acci- 
dents, if any, but out of such an inter- 
view a personal relation is established 
which is of great value to the introduc- 
tion of other lines. 

Notwithstanding the rising frequency 
rate of accidental injury the business of 
accident insurance during the past ten 
years has failed to grow; not because of 
lack of publicity given the accident haz- 
ard; not because of any lack of liberal 


attractive benefits in the accident pol- 
icy; not because claims are not paid 
cheerfully and promptly, but solely and 
wholly due to the fact that insurance 
men as a whole have not been going after 
the business. They have lost the golden 
nuggets which might have been theirs if 
they had taken the time to develop the 
field which lay all about. This is not 
true of all insurance men as many an 
agent has built up an income in the 
accident line which would make the av- 
erage bank president green with envy. 

Many important changes have been 
made in the last few years. The latest 
development is the reimbursement clause. 
While the policy still provides a fixed 
amount for death, loss of sight and for 
dismemberments and a fixed indemnity 
per week for total and partial disability, 
it now provides reimbursement for the 
actual amount paid out by the insured 
for hospital, surgical and nursing ex- 
pense. This new feature made a great 
appeal from the start and becomes in- 
creasingly valuable as it leaves the claim- 
ant - = exceedingly contented frame 
of m 

Under the old form of policy, while he 


received a fixed sum of indemnity, and 
in some instances additional indemnity 
while in the hospital or under the treat- 
ment of a trained nurse, he is now re- 
imbursed for the entire expense incurred 
as the result of the doctor’s bill, the 
nurse’s bill and the expense of hospital 
confinement. 


A Great Field 


Because of the very great prominence 
given to automobile accidents, and de- 
servingly so, it must not be inferred that 
the only time the average man is in any 
danger is when he is in his car. Again, 
the Travelers statistics show that in the 
year 1930 26,508 claims were paid under 
personal accident policies for a total of 
$4,564,980.13; that automobile accidents 
numbered about 25% of the total, so that 
a man carrying a policy to cover him 
for the automobile hazard alone would 
be protected for only 25% of the acci- 
dents which happen. Accidents which 
happen in and about the home are nearly 
as many as to number, although not so 
serious as to results, with sports and 
recreation accidents running a close 
third as to cause. 

The field of accident insurance is a 
great one, but we can say now as we 
did twenty years ago “it has hardly been 
scratched.” : 





A Cigarette Is F. G. Morris’ Emissary 


In Introducing New Auto Campaign ° 


Originality Shown by Standard Surety & Casualty President 
in Telling Agents About Direct Mail Pieces to Help Them 
“Turn Prospects Into Policyholders” 


Having a friendly conference with the 
president of the company often times 
turns a luke-warm agent into a whole- 
hearted rooter. Taking the time to dis- 
cuss mutual problems, to show a sym- 
pathetic understanding of “firing line” 
worries and a willingness to co-operate, 
means just as much to the chief execu- 
tive as it does to the producer—and the 
results are usually far-reaching. 

This spirit of “let’s help each other” 
has been well expressed by Frank G. 
Morris, president, Standard Surety & 
Casualty, in a message he sent a few 
weeks ago to his agents by way of in- 
troduction to a new and decidedly novel 
direct mail campaign to help them “turn 
automobile prospects into policyholders.” 
For the asking producers may have a 
series of six folders, each with a dif- 
ferent insurance appeal and all of them 
so short that they can be read in a split- 
minute. 


The Cigarette Appeal 
Unable to address in person each and 
every agent of the company all at the 
same time Mr. Morris lets a cigarette of 
his own special brand act as his emis- 
sary. Thus he begins his-letter: 


“Will you light a cigarette with me— 


And 
. imagine we are in club chairs talk- 
ing over what we can do to increase the 
volume of your automobile insurance.” 
This invitation to light up and smoke 
a cigarette with the president of the com- 
pany is more than a mere play on words 
for he has sent his “emissary” on a visit 
to the office of every agent. Further- 
more, each cigarette is imprinted “F. G. 


Morris” to give the personal touch. 
Mincing no words his message con- 
tinues: “I am not going to suggest that 
you call on more prospects, Your time 
is too valuable to do that get-acquainted 





FRANK G. MORRIS 


or missionary work. It is necessary, of 
course; but you ought to be selling to 
those who are interested. 

“T am sure we agree on that. 

“If you had a junior salesman who 


would dig up the leads, interest the pros- 
pects, so that you could step into the 
picture and turn them into policyhold- 
ate’ would be an excellent sales 

an! 

“Such a plan can be followed with 
Mail-Advertising.” 

Carries Just One Message 
Mr. Morris goes on to point out the 


advantages of this personal selling idea; 


how it is selective picking out just those 
whom the agent wants to reach; how it 


“helps to concentrate sales efforts where 


the returns will be greater and saves 
a great deal of waste effort, waste cir- 
culation. Then he says: 

“Of course one shot won't do much 
good. It will make an impression; but 
that impression must be followed up 
again and again, and then by a phone 
or personal call. A convinced prospect 
is not necessarily a buying prospect. 
You must follow through. Not to fol- 
low-up is to sow without harvesting.” 

In other words the agent’s advertising 
of his wares must be persistent both by 
the effective use of direct mail messages 
and by face-to-face talks with prospects. 
And to illustrate this point forcefully Mr. 
Morris tells the story of the small cork: 

“A small cork swinging on a _ silk 
thread has the power to cause a half-ton 
I-beam suspended on a chain to virbrate 
and sway within thirty minutes. The 
cork swinging against the beam strikes 
approximately the same point each time 
and in fifteen minutes you hear a slight 
hum from the steel. Within thirty min- 
utes there is a perceptible swaying mo- 
tion and the beam will begin to swing 
slowly with the cork, 

“Such is the potential power of per- 
sistent advertising.” 

A Campaign Mapped Out 

The suggestion is made that the agent 
wisely make use of the six folders which 
go to make up the Mail - Advertising 
campaign. He is urged to send one of 
them every week, or every two weeks, 
to a list of logical prospects. Then some 
morning to have his secretary list their 
phone numbers, spend an hour a day 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Can Automobile Insurance Be Sold 


By E. PAUL SCHAEFER, 
Manager, the Merriam Agency, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” reads a familiar adage. The 
query, “Can Insurance Be Sold by Mail?” 
can be answered “yes” by those agen- 
cies who have thoroughly tried it. 

Direct mail solicitation can be engaged 
by the average agency for less than half 
the cost of an average solicitor, with the 
results of more contacts made, a wider 


spread of business, returns sufficient to 
pay its cost and most important, the 
business so produced belonging to the 
agent or agency. 

However, no agent should go into di- 
rect mail solicitation except that he is 
absolutely sold to the idea, because when 
he once starts he must not cease. The 
average agent mails out a sporadic mail- 
ing campaign and if little or no results 
are produced condemns direct mail. 

I am sold to the idea after ten years 
of testing because in that time we have 
quadrupled our business, and know that 
direct mail solicitation was a material 
factor in producing leads for follow-up 
and sales, for bringing to us many new 
clients, whom otherwise we never would 
have seen, brought over the counter 
business and many telephone and mail 
orders. We have also spread our busi- 
ness out among many which we consider 
a great asset to us than a business high- 
ly concentrated among a limited number 
of clients at whom all our competitors 
take target practice. 


Machinery Used in Mail Campaigns 


Having adopted the direct mail idea 
what prerequisites are necessary? Our 
first venture was an automatic typewriter 
which was soon disposed of because: of 
its limited use and ability. After a sur- 
vey of appliances on the market a mul- 
tigraph was selected as best suitable to 
our purpose. We use one with electric 
drive ahd automatic feed. The capacity 
is as high as 4,000 impressions an hour. 
In addition to the standard typewriter 
type which matches our hand typewrit- 
ers, we have also a supply of display type 
and rules. The multigraph uses the rib- 
bon process so that excellent letter work 
is produced and can also be used for of- 
fice forms, bulletins, post cards and in 
fact its use is almost unlimited. Often 
we secure electros for illustrating let- 
ters or bulletins to both clients and pros- 
pects as a valuable adjunct to the text 
to give a punch to our material or to 
attract attention. Our average yearly 
use is 30,000 impressions a year. 

An equally valuable appliance and 
labor saver is our Addressograph, with 
its 3,500 name plates. All direct mailing 
requires preparation of mailing lists. Be- 
fore being Addressograph equipped each 
mailing required a new list and if there 
is a more laborious task than getting up 
mailing lists I have yet to find it. With 
the Addressograph, once the list is made 
and ready for use it is good for all 
time, except as pieces are returned “not 
found” or “moved” we remove the dead 
wood, and go over the list generally once 
a year, taking out and adding as the 
case may be. 

The Addressograph is an uncanny ma- 
chine and is very flexible through the 
use of tabbing the plates. The machine 
through a series of pins will either select 


any one tab or combination, will skip, . 


Tun consecutively or duplicate. So with 
both a Multigraph and Addressograph, 


you are ready to start direct mail so- 
licitation. 
Frequency of Mailing 

Briefly, our direct mail solicitation 
consists of: 

1. A bi-monthly lc government post 
card to our entire list, which is printed 
with a message of timely insurance 
topics or special subjects. Using our 
present list of 3,500 names, such bi- 
monthly cards, totaling 21,000 a year, 
costs us about $315 a year, and as “Uncle 
Sam” delivers our messages, we save a 
lot of shoe leather. 

2. Twice a year, a special mailing is 
sent to our automobile car owner pros- 
pects. This consists of specially pre- 
pared material, usually either a letter or 
bulletin, with enclosures of either spe- 
cial prepared printed leaflet or a com- 
pany leaflet. In every mailing is en- 
closed either a business reply card or 
envelope with some form of request for 
information by the prospect applying to 
the subject solicited, Our present spring 
mailing recently mailed is producing re- 
turns that have paid its cost. 

3. Also seasonably to smaller select- 
ed lists other lines are solicited. In 
January, a mailing to about 500 property 
owners relative to dwelling liability, 
rental value and allied lines, produced 
new lines despite the business depres- 
sion and fully paid for itself. 

4. When any event or catastrophe oc- 
curs in your community immediate mail- 
ing is available to (a) policyholders, (b) 
entire list and (c) other selected list 
for any particular form of coverage. 
When multigraph and addressograph 
equipped you arc in a position to send 
out effectively on the day of the event 
or catastrophe, striking while the matter 
is fresh in the minds of your prospects. 

Reaching Women and Homes 

5. We consider direct mail superior to 
newspaper advertising because direct 
mail gets your message in the home at 
a time when your prospect 1s receptive 
and at the same time your message 1s 
not available to your competitors. 

6. Do you select your prospects? With 
a direct mail list you only prepare name 
plates for those whom you desire as a 
client thereby building up a select cli- 
entele. 

7. Direct mail gets your message to 
your prospect in his home when he is 
not troubled with his own affairs of busi- 
ness or besieged by salesmen. 

8. Direct mail enables you also to fea- 
ture the woman of the house who is by 
no means to be ignored in the insur- 
ance business. “Sell the woman” is just 
as important in insurance as it Is with 
most all other businesses. 

9. Direct mail is the advance guard 
or scouts for your solicitors if you have 
them, It introduces your agency and 
overcomes sales resistance. ; 

10. Direct mail can be used either for 
sales concentration upon limit lists with 
two or three mailing follow up, or for 
broadcast to the entire list. — 

11. Using similar inked ribbons on 
both the multigraph and addressograph, 
very excellent matched addressed letter 
work can be produced. 

12. On all letters use your own per- 
sonal signature. Its a chore to sign your 


name, but it removes some = the ap- 
earance of being just a circular. 

: Consult Available Literature 
Consult the publications available re- 

garding agency advertising and direct 


BY MAIL? 


mail solicitation. Many helpful hints in 
preparing lists and your material can be 
gleaned. 

Direct mail solicitation may be likened 
to a woodpecker who sits all day tapping 
away. He taps and taps until his ob- 
jective has been attained. So with sys- 
tematic direct mail by continually tap- 
ping at your prospect’s door through the 
medium of the postman, eventually your 
message strikes home and you register 
the bull’s eye. 

The goal of most agencies is to so 
impress the insuring public in their com- 
munity so that. prospects will come their 
way. Direct mail is the best means of 
selling your agency to your community. 
It is the introduction and can be de- 
veloped until it becomes a powerful mag- 
net actually drawing clients to you. The 
more you tell your prospects and pol- 
icyholders about your agency and inform 
them of the coverages vital to them, the 
sooner your agency ceases to be just an 
insurance agency, but becomes “the 
agency” of your community. 

The Merriam Agency utilizes a card 
index system with colored tabs attached 
by which anyone in the office can tell at 
a glance what lines any client carries 
and which are not covered. The col- 
ored tabs also tell something of the finan- 
cial position of the client or prospect. 
Here is a sample of the information 
checked: 1—elite or estate owner; 2— 
business; 3—is he an assured; 4—auto- 
mobile; 5—resident liability—rent; 6— 
plate glass; 7—personal effects—sports 
liability; 8—accident and health; 9— 
compensation; 10—windstorm, explosion, 
etc.; 1l—special risks; 12—property 
owner. Be BS 


Sales Argument in Legal Form 


One of. the effective pieces of sales lit- 
erature used by the agency is in the form 
of a legal agreement between the as- 
sured “and the People of the state of 
New York et al.” This is for the so- 
licitation of automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage lines and the legal construc- 
tion of the sales arguments tends to make 
it much more impressive than an ordi- 


nary letter. Extracts from this sales let- 
ter follow: 
AGREEMENT 
State of New York 
) ss 
County of Westchester ) 
I hereby covenant and agree— 

1. To pay for all injuries or death to 
persons, and, 

2. To pay for all damage to property 
of others; as may be caused by my auto- 
mobile, whether I am personally driving 
my car or not; and, 

I also agree—to pay all hospital bills, 
doctors’ and nurses’ fees, costs of all ju- 
dicial proceedings, attorneys’ fees and all 
other costs and expenses arising out of 
injury to persons or damage to property, 
as caused by my car; and, 

I further agree—to pledge my bank ac- 
count, real estate, personal chattels and 
property of all kinds of which I may be 
possessed at the time of any accident or 
may subsequently acquire, and I consent 
to the garnishment of 50% of my wage 
or salary, until full restitution has been 
made. 

Penalties—I fully understand and agree 
that by reason of my failure to pay any 
final judgment, the New York state laws 
provide not only the revocation of my 
car owner’s and operator’s licenses, but 
also, imprisonment for failure to pay such 
judgment. 

(Signed) 
Date—Any time. 
Place—New York state. 

Would you be willing to sign this 

agreement? If not, see below! 





The above agreement is what car 
owners may be held legally liable for, 
under the laws of New York state, when 
they become the owner of an automobile. 

If you doubt your liability as imposed 
by law, we suggest that you consult an 
attorney, who can but confirm the extent 
of your liability as outlined in the above 
agreement form. 

This is not sent to you as a “scare” 
but to clearly indicate that the car owner 
without adequate insurance assumes an 
obligation that is virtually without limit. 





Morris’s Campaign 
(Continued from Page —) 


calling them up, until the list is ex- 
hausted. 

Because of their simplicity and the 
rough layout treatment given to them it 
is Mr. Morris’ feeling that they will be 
read. “The message in each case is 
sound selling,” he says, “and it is so 
short that even the ‘man who runs’ has 
time to read and grasp the idea.” 

One of the most effective in the se- 
ries starts off: Trouble-Free Automobile 
Insurance. It is the kind that pays 
claims promptly; the kind that gives you 
a nation-wide service wherever you are 
touring; the kind that gives you enough 
insurance to protect you no matter how 
serious the accident; the kind that is 
written by a strong stock company. 

That the Standard Surety & Casu- 
alty welcomes responses from its agents 
as to the effectiveness of this campaign 
is indicated in Mr. Morris’ closing state- 
ment: “I know you must have some 
ideas on this intensely interesting sub- 
ject of advertising, and I shall be keenly 
interested in anv comment you may care 
to make.” 


WITNESS ON SPEEDING 
A witness who has shown himself : 
qualified to give an opinion as to the 
speed of a moving automobile may ex- 
press an opinion as to the speed a car 


is moving although the same be coming 
directly toward him, such fact not af- 
fecting the competency of his testimony, 
says Case & Comment in reporting the 
ruling of a Nebraska court. 





MOTORCYCLE NOT A CAR 
A motorcycle side car does not come 
under a policy stipulating “private auto- 
mobile, motor-driven car or horse-drawn 
vehicle of the exclusively pleasure type,” 


according to a Maryland court decision 
in Case & Comment. An insured under 
a limited accident policy was killed while 
riding in a side car and the policy was 
held not to apply. 





LIABILITY WITHOUT FAULT 

“Liability without fault is not a novelty 
in the law,” said Justice Pitney in a 
tecent New York decision quoted by 
Case & Comment. 
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What About Sears, Roebuck 


Insurance Competition? 


That New Insurance Company, the Allstate, Started Plenty of 
Talk in Home Office and Field; How It Looks to An 
Agent and a Company President 


When a large mail order house with 
millions of customers all over the coun- 
try decided recently to form an insur- 
ance company to sell automobile lines 
by mail—and largely in rural territories— 
it was a step that gave company and 
agency offices throughout the United 
States an inexhaustible topic of conver- 
sation and serious thinking. Some say 
that Sears, Roebuck & Co., sponsors of 
the new company, are due for a surprise, 
that the insurance experiment of selling 
by mail will prove costly. Others are in- 
clined to sit back and await develop- 
ments, now that the Allstate has secured 
its license in Illinois and is actively do- 
ing business. 

Two Reactions 

The executive viewpoint on the new 
company is well expressed in the follow- 
ing comments made by A. L. Johnston, 
president, Public Indemnity, while Ed- 


that man’s room rent Was gone forever 
and could not be recouped. 

“Where the Sears, Roebuck idea is a 
menace, however, is by the elimination 
of the agent and certainly if a large vol- 
ume of business can be done without 
commission it may be possible (given a 
normal loss ratio) to write it at less than 
stock companies’ rates. On the other 
hand, will Sears, Roebuck write every 
applicant and without investigation or in- 
quiry? If so the files of the companies 
will show many thousands of prospects 
which they may have with a blessing 
added.” 


Sees No Appeal to Educated Farmer 


Knowing the pulse of the farmer as a 
result of years of contact, Mr. Deininger 
says that the uneducated farmer may fall 
for the Sears, Roebuck appeal but not 
the man who does his own thinking. He 





Sears, Roebuck project. 


developed territories. 


premium and paying a loss. 





Not Worried Over Sears, Roebuck Company 


Daniel L. B. Smith, executive vice-president, Selected Risks Indemnity, 
gladly gives his slant on the Allstate Insurance Co., recently announced 
His comment as follows is especially interesting 
in view of the fact that the Selected Risks Indemnity operates in rural 
territory where the Allstate expects to get considerable of its business: 

“Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s entrance in the insurance field will not ma- 
terially affect other companies in the business for some time to come, as 
it is understood that their operations will be confined principally to un- 


“Service is the keynote of business today. This, in insurance, does not 
consist merely of the process of advertising, selling a policy, receiving a 
It is the personal service, the more intimate 
knowledge of local conditions, and the attention that can be given each 
individual case that is necessary to render the client the assistance he 
expects and must have if he is to be a friend of insurance. 
ment of their enterprise will depend largely upon the physical ability of 
the plan to render this competitive service. 

“As each insurance department has its own requirements for govern- 
ing insurance companies which are soliciting and carrying on business 
within its boundaries, it appears to me that a purely mail order business 
where a company is not licensed in the states from which they receive their 
business is simply an evasion of this regulation and I believe creates a 
very undesirable condition from the standpoint of public safety.” 


The develop- 








ward J. Deininger, leading producer of 
Essick & Barr of Reading, Pa., in the 
heart of the Pennsylvania farming area, 
offers his slant on the field reaction to 
the Allstate. 

President Johnston says: 

“Sears, Roebuck & Co. will find that 
selling an insurance policy where the 
actual goods are promised for delivery 
in the future upon the occurrence of the 
contingency, is a vastly different busi- 
ness from that of shipping merchandise 
to a purchaser who has scanned a cata- 
log. The money back policy upon the 
return of the goods unused and not 
wanted can hardly be applied to insur- 
ance and I am wondering how the clev- 
erest merchandiser in the world will be 
able to re-sell a policy that has been 
in force for sixty days to some one else 
without a loss. Time is the element in 
insurance, the insured paying us for time 
in the sense that his premium is divided 
actually into three hundred and sixty-five 
days on a year’s policy and if sixty of 
these days lapse without premium, they 
are gone forever and cannot be re-deliv- 
ered, 

Menace of “Elimination of the Agent” 

“T once heard a hotel man tell me that 
so far as his rooms were concerned he 
was in the position of a merchandiser 
who had perishable stock which must be 
sold and cleared every day and that if 
his rooms were not rented by twelve 


o’clock midnight, his goods were ‘spoiled,’ 


and of course this is true. The loss of 


feels that there is a higher type of farm- 
er today than there was twenty-five years 
ago, a type that demands personal at- 
tention and wants to be told about the 
latest developments in automobile insur- 
ance and how they can save him money. 

Mr. Deininger emphasizes: “The rural 
business I have built up over a period 
of years is business that I know I’ll keep 
because of close personal contacts. The 
entry of the Allstate Insurance Co. into 
my territory won’t cause me to lose any 
of my lines. Farmers near Reading like 
to learn from the agent just what they 
are buying rather than by the mail or- 
der method.” 

On the subject of claim settlements Mr. 
Deininger has the positive conviction 
that Allstate service would not be as 
effective as that given by long-estab- 
lished companies such as the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety which company he rep- 
resents. He gave this example: 

“If I had an accident on a Monday 
and broke my leg I would certainly hate 
to have to telegraph to Sears, Roebuck 
and go through all the red tape of find- 
ing out what to do. I’d be in an awful 
sweat. On the other hand, placing’ my 
liability insurance with an agent in my 
own town, I report the accident to him 
at once, papers are filed within a few 
hours, my settlement is given adequate 
attention.” 

Mr. Deininger closes by saying: “I 
don’t think Reading farmers will be so 
dumb as to fall for the Allstate.” 


Used Car Market 


(Continued from Page 35) 


no scarcity of buyers for used cars of 
the lower-priced models in spite of the 
fact that the cheaper cars depreciate ac- 
tually much more quickly than the high- 
er-priced cars. That is, a Ford, after 
five years of service is bound to be in 
poorer condition than a high priced car 
which has been used to a similar extent 
and which has had the same degree of 
care. 


The “Utility Car” 


Another factor which has helped im- 
prove the used car situation has been 
the sales campaigns which have been 
carried on urging families to utilize two 
and three cars instead of one. Sev- 
eral years ago two cars per family were 
advocated and this thought began to gain 
foothold, just as the campaign to use two 
telephones in one household did. Now 
three cars are being bought in many in- 
stances—the third being primarily a 
utility car for which the old car can be 
efficiently used and then sent to the 
junk-heap. Economists have said that 
this sort of campaign recommending used 
cars for supplemental ones is not sound 
and will not help the situation, that fami- 
lies which can afford to buy three cars 
will not buy used ones, but dealers re- 
port to the contrary. Many well-to-do 
people are keeping their old cars to use 
for utility purposes. So are people in 
moderate circumstances, 

The impression should not be gotten 
by readers that the used car problem is 
wholly solved. Far from it. There are 
still innumerable difficulties which arise 
constantly. While dealers’ stocks are 
lower, they are beset with the same dif- 
ficulties in selling used cars as with sell- 
ing new cars, having trouble in geiting 
a decent price. Consequently while the 
actual sales are making progress, the dif- 
ficulty of keeping down losses on these 
sales continued to be great. 


Value of a Used Car 


Determining the value of a used car 
both in the process of paying for it and 
insuring it is no easy task. A used car 
has a re-sale value (the set sale price); 
a trade-in value (usually more favorable), 
a replacement value (a value compara- 
tive with similar cars); and a personal 
value (far transcending the others in 
most cases, as the man who owns a car 
values it more highly than anyone else, 
his value approximating more closely the 
trade-in value than any other). 

Here is a line-up of values which af- 
fects in various ways various individuals: 
the owner, the buyer, the dealer, the 
salesman, and the insurer. Forming a 
common conclusion is almost without the 
range of possibility. 

The re-sale value of a used car is 
arrived at by dealers through the offi- 
cial Red Book published by the National 
Used Car Market Report, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, which sets the prices on all makes 
throughout the country. 


The Underwriters’ Slant on Rate-Making 

From the insurance angle directly a 
number of underwriters would like to 
see the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association form a third classi- 
fication for rate-making purposes, namely 
a used-car group. At the present time 
fire, theft and collision rates are predi- 
cated upon just two arbitrary classifica- 
tions, new and old. The “new” cars are 
those less than one year old, and all 
other automobiles, irrespective of age, 
condition, ownership and what not are 
rated as “old.” If there were three clas- 
sifications the used-car group would car- 
ry slightly higher rates than the “old” 
group. 

The present two group arrangement 
fails to take into consideration, some un- 
derwriters say they regret, whether the 
“old” cars have been continuously in the 
hands of their original purchasers or 
have been acquired second-hand. The 


contention is made that experience 
proves that those automobiles which are 
retained by their first owners for sev- 
eral years are better insurable risks 
under the “old” classification than those 
bought in the used-car markets. 

The argument is offered that pride of 
ownership generally prompts a man to 
keep his car in good physical condition 
and if he is originally a good risk his 
insurer will probably find him so for a 
number of years even though his car is 
“old,” has depreciated in insurable value 
and may be somewhat obsolete in style. 

On the other hand, second hand auto- 
mobiles are not customarily given the 
same excellent attention and maintenance 
that cars not resold receive. In the first 
place, underwriters say that the so-called 
preferred classes of automobile owners 
do not patronize used car dealers and 
as the latter’s cars are for the most part 
acquired by persons not any too well off 
financially—or they would generally be 
buying new cars—so both the moral and 
physical risks are comparatively greater. 

Second, there arises the question of 
insurable values. The purchaser of a 
used car bases its insurable value on 
what it costs him. While this cost price 
and insurable value may be practically 
identical, it often does happen that the 
latter is less. Although there may be 
no disagreement or even discussion of 
this factor at the time a policy is writ- 
ten, difficulties have come up when losses 
occur and the second hand car owner 
believes he is entitled to more than his 
insurer believes just. 

Pinci Solution Unpopular 

A novel suggestion for solving the 
used car problem was made last year 
by A. R. Pinci, economist, writing in Na- 
tion’s Business. This plan, however, has 
won little favor with automobile execu- 
tives. 

Mr. Pinci’s solution is that all used 
cars, once traded in, and after such re- 
conditioning as they require, shall be 
available for daily use to a preferred 
class of customers on a fee correspond- 
ing to 1% of their actual value. At the 
end of 100 days’ use the car will have 
paid for itself in full, from manufac- 
turer to consumer. Although it may 
still have great intrinsic value, it may 
then be destroyed or exported where its 
existence cannot hurt motor sales. 

The plan Mr. Pinci describes as a 
privilege between dealer and customer, 
not a rental system. Customers would 
be paying guests. And he says that the 
plan cannot affect the taxi business since 
it caters to short hauls. ; 

Automobile people say that the big 
reason why this plan will not work is 
simply that people will not hire old cars. 
They require better appearance and bet- 
ter performance of a rented car than of 
one they own themselves. The experi- 
ence of the Drive Yourself chain sys- 
tem has proved this fact. 


Agent’s Sales Ideas 
(Continued from Page 57) 


theft. Additional coverages mean addi- 
tional premiums. 

(5) Increase your premium volume by 
encouraging prospects, who feel that they 
cannot afford to pay out the full pre- 
mium within thirty days, to finance the 
premium through the state agents’ as- 
sociations’ finance plan or some local 
finance plan. For three years we have 
recommended and insisted upon financing 
the premium, where there was doubt of 
it being paid within thirty days, and 
to our great surprise it has increased 
our sales and has kept our customers on 
our books, Many a prospect will buy 
the policy if shown the finance plan 
whereby he can pay the premium over a 
four, six, eight or ten month period. 
Try. it. t 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 


Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 


History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 
Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen". 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- = 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals : 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . S 
Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you = 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have = 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
: Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. = 
NEAL BASSETT, President. = 
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Watchman Warranty 
Strictly Construed 


COURT HOLDS POLICY VOID 





Connecticut Supreme Court Decides As- 
sureds Are Responsible for Dili- 
gence of Watchmen 





The Connecticut. Supreme Court . of 
Errors a few weeks ago rendered an in- 
teresting decision involving the strict 
construction of the watchman’s warran- 
ty when it set aside a judgment of a 
trial court which had decided for the 
assured and remanded the case with the 
direction to render a judgment for the 
defendant insurance company. The in- 
surer had denied liability on the ground 
that the warranty was not complied with 
and with the presumption of such knowl- 
edge by the assured himself. 

Standard Fur Cutting Co. v. Cale- 
donian, Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors, was an action on a fire policy 
over machinery, equipment, stock and 
other personal property in the plaintiff's 
factory, in Danbury. The insurance com- 
pany’s principal defense was breach of 
warranty to maintain watchman service 
as provided in the policy, which was in 
standard form and contained a provision 
that: “In consideration of a reduced rate 
of premium it is hereby warranted that 
the insured shall maintain watchman’s 
service, hourly rounds being recorded 
nights upon approved recording stations 
or approved watch clock.” 

A watchman and a watch clock were 
maintained. The clock was in perfect 
running order; but the watchman had 
access at all times to the key which un- 
locked the case and the blank dials, so 
that he could manipulate the mechanism 
so that all stations could be marked on 
the dial in a very short period of time 
and made to appear as if made by hourly 
rounds throughout the night. After the 
fire the clock was found in the ruins di- 
rectly under the peg upon which it was 
customarily hung when not in use, and 
when broken open contained a_ paper 
dial with no stations recorded thereon. 

Trial Court Lenient 

The trial court had held that the mere 
fact that on the night of the fire the 
watchman failed to perform his duty did 
not constitute a violation of the policy, 
nor did the fact that he had access to 
the clock key and to the dials, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiff. This judg- 
ment the Supreme Court has set aside. 

Here, the court said, the watchman re- 
quirement was expressly a warranty and 
to be given effect as such, so that the 
court was spared the necessity of de- 
termining whether the watchman clause 
was a warranty or a provision of less 
stringent obligation and force—“‘a ques- 
tion which has proven to be of consid- 
erable difficulty in many cases.” 

In cases involving warranties that a 
watchman shall be maintained or kept on 
duty in the insured premises, determina- 
tion as to whether the warranty had 
been so satisfied as not to defeat recov- 
ery because of breach has been made 
to depend, frequently, upon whether the 
assured had used due care and diligence 
in employing trustworthy persons and 
exercised reasonable supervision to see 
that the required watch was maintained. 
Most of these cases concern warranties 
requiring the keeping of a watchman on 
duty during periods and in a manner 
somewhat generally designated, and the 
claimed breach usually consisted in the 
temporary absence of the watchman from 
the premises. The considerable diver- 
sity of conclusions is doubtless due large- 
ly to varying terms of the policy provi- 
sions involved and the differing ‘factual 
situations and circumstances presented. 

Decisions in Other Cases 

Many of these authorities afford sup- 
port to a contention that derelictions on 
the part of a watchman which are with- 
out the knowledge or reasonable con- 
templation and beyond the immediate 
control of the employer do not constitute 


such a breach of a warranty for the 
maintenance of a watchman as to defeat 
recovery, and that, if this case presented 
only a situation where, on the night in 
question, the watchman, without his em- 
ployer’s knowledge, had temporarily de- 
serted the premises, or failed wholly, or 
in part to make hourly rounds of the 
stations, or, although having made the 
rounds, neglected to utilize the watch 
clock to record them, a breach forfeit- 
ing the insurance would not necessarily 
be created thereby. 

The court did not, however, consider 
that the determinative point of ¢he case. 
It held that the fatak fault was that of 
the plaintiff in failing to comply with the 
watch clock warranty, either in letter or 
spirit. “The maintenance of hourly in- 
spections of the plaintiff’s premises, with 
the resulting protection against the in- 
ception of fire or its progress through 
delay in discovery, was a material ele- 
ment in the contract of insurance and 
in procuring a concession in the pre- 
mium charge. A necessary effect of a 
proper operation of the recording system 
was to provide, by rendering certain the 
exposure of any neglect or variation, a 
compelling incentive to the watchman to 
regular and punctual performance of the 
required periodical rounds, It also was 
designed to afford to the employer, and 
to the insurer on occasion, positive and 
reliable evidence that the prescribed 
watch had been faithfully and regularly 
maintained. It is obvious that any de- 
parture from or relaxation in control of 
the operation of the watch clock system 
which rendered ineffectual and nugatory 
the incentive, mechanical supervision, and 
safeguards dependent upon it cannot rea- 
sonably be regarded as other than a ma- 
terial breach of a warranty calling for 
the maintenance of such a system. 

Assured Put Temptation Before 

Watchman 

“The effect of the action of the plain- 
tiff in giving its watchman access to the 
clock key and dials was to expose him 
to the temptation, and to place it in his 
power, to. omit, wholly or in part, the 
performance of the required hourly 
rounds, and enable him to conceal his 
defaults and avoid the consequences by 
so manipulating the apparatus as to 
falsely indicate that the rounds had been 
made. It is manifest that the intrust- 
ing of access to the mechanism of the 
clock to the watchman himself, instead 
of retention of control in an officer of 
the company or a trustworthy third per- 
son, would not be approved or tolerated 
by the insurer. When inquiry was made 
by its representative, if the true situa- 
tion has been disclosed, doubtless the 
arrangement would have been discounte- 
nanced. 

“Instead, the plaintiff's executive gave 
assurance which fairly could not have 
been understood otherwise than as mean- 
ing that he, personally, was exercising 
that control. The effect of the plain- 
tiff’s course of conduct was to create a 
mere appearance of conformity. Whether 
it was deliberate or negligent is imma- 
terial; it is sufficient that it was volun- 
tary. Union Marine Ins. Co. v. High, 
153 Ark. 156. The consequence is that 
the relevant facts found establish and 
constitute a breach of the warranty con- 
tained and inherent in the watchman 
clause of the policy, not only under the 
principle requiring strict and literal ob- 
servance, but also under the more lib- 
eral rule which is satisfied by substan- 
tial compliance, and require a conclusion 
to that effect instead of that reached by 
the trial court that ‘the fact that the 
wachman had access to the clock key and 
to the dials did not constitute a viola- 
tion.” The effect of this breach was to 
render the policy void and deprive the 
plaintiff of a right of recovery there- 
under.” 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAU MEETING 
The member companies of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau will meet 
on Thursday afternoon, May 28, at the 
conclusion of the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


New York Exchange 
Reinsurance Changes 


ADOPTED AT MEETING HERE 





Some Amendments Made To Report Of 
Special Committee; Will Aid 
Rate Maintenance 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change at its monthly meeting last week 
approved the revised reinsurance regula- 
tions proposed by the special committee. 
After some argument the regulations 
were adopted although amended so as 
to allow the addition of state and gov- 
ernmental taxes, 

The special committee on reinsurance 
and the proposed amendments of the 
agreement as applying to reinsurance 
submitted the following report. 

“1. In order to uphold the rules of 
the exchange, and in particular the rules 
restricting representation and counter fa- 
cilities in exchange territory, the special 
committee on reinsurance believes it ad- 
visable that the exchange adopt a clari- 
fying amendment to Section 17 (c) of the 
agreement, and to that end recommends 
the following: Agreement, Page 15, Sec- 
tion 17 (c)—Change to read: 

“Exchange of Business. (c) Exchange 
of business on all risks located in the 
territory of this exchange, whether writ- 
ten direct or by way of reinsurance, 
between all accredited direct writing of- 
fices of members of the exchange, and 
between all accredited direct writing of- 
fices and any unaccredited offices of com- 
panies, whether members of the ex- 
change or signatory to the agreement or 
not, shall be on the basis of the broker- 
age provided for in Paragraph (a) of 
this section; except that this rule shall 
not apply to business written or ceded 
under bona fide general treaty contracts 
as they are customarily understood, but 
shall prohibit any special arrangement 
intended to or having the effect of ap- 
plying chiefly to reinsurance of lines in 
exchange territory. 

“2. Believing that the proper main- 
tenance of the rate and rule structure 
of the exchange requires that the re- 
insuring office shall be responsible for 
reinsurance business being in accordance 
with the rates, rating rules’ and broker- 
age rules of the exchange and for any 
penalties that may result from violations 
of such rates and rules, as set forth in 
that part of the ruling of the arbitra- 
tion committee as now printed in the 
agreement, the committee recommends 
that such ruling be sustained.” 





GOODWIN AT POLAND SPRINGS 





National Association President Will Ad- 
dress New England Agents at Joint 
Convention in June 

Several speakers have already been se- 
cured for the annual convention of the 
New England Associations of Insurance 
Agents to be held at Poland Springs, 
Me., June 22-24. Those who will speak 
include Percy H. Goodwin, president of 
the National Association; George S. Tur- 
ner, president of the First Reinsurance 
Co. of Hartford; Governor William Tu- 
dor Gardner of Maine; Don Adams, past 
president of the Rotary International, 
and Congressman John E. Nelson of Au- 
gusta, Me. 

The get-together dinner will be held 
on Monday, June 22, the banquet on 
Tuesday evening and an entertainment 
and dance on Wednesday evening. 


HONOR COMMISSIONER SMITH 
Frank H. Smith, commissioner of in- 
surance and banking of New Jersey, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner by the 
state examiners last week in Newark. 
Among the speakers were Deputy Com- 
missioner Christopher A, Gough, Chief 
Examiner William B. Wiegand, Law- 
rence Shuster, T. A. McNicholas, Law- 
rence Barnich and Alfred Guertin. Com- 
missioner Smith has left for a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 





INSURANSHARES CHANGES 





Edward S. Goodwin of New Haven Suc. 
ceeds Sterling Pile as President of 
Management Corp. 

Edward S. Goodwin, a senior partner 
of the firm of Goodwin, Beach & Co. wf 
New Haven, was elected president of the 
Insuranshares & General Managemeit 
Corp. at the annual meeting of directors 
held at Jersey City, N. J., last week. Tic 
succeeds Sterling Pile. Mr. Goodwin 
was formerly vice-president and is also 
active in other companies of the Insur- 
anshares group. . The other officers of 
the management corporation are Edward 
B. Twombly, chairman of the board; 
Hugh R. Johnson, vice-president; Hobart 
B. Brown, vice-president and treasurer; 
George A. Burnell, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 

The Insuranshares Corporation of Del- 
aware has issued its income statements 
for the March quarter in which net in- 
come after all charges and taxes was 
shown as $71,843. This amount was car- 
ried to surplus. The depreciation in mar- 
ket value of securities held amounted to 
$6,327,273 as of March 31, contrasted with 
$7,328,692 as of the close of last year. 
Net value of assets after deducting the 
depreciation at the end of the quarter 


was $8,784,451. 





DEFENSE OF ARSON SUIT 





N. Y. Supreme Court Holds Insurers 
Must Name Firebug in Using 
Arson as Defense 
A decision handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of New York state will 
make it more difficult for fire insurance 
companies to interpose, under the stand- 
ard form fire insurance policy, the de- 
fense of arson. The Royal Wood Crafts, 
Inc.,. brought suit against the Globe & 
Rutgers, North River, Insurance Co. of 
North America and State Assurance, 
claiming that it suffered a fire loss to 
the extent of $20,724, and the insurers 

set up the defense of arson, 

Supreme Court Justice Edward J. 
Gavegan, in his decision, has directed the 
insurance companies to name the per- 
son who “set the plaintiff's property on 
fire,” and also “the time when and place 
where it is claimed the same were com- 
mitted.” This decision establishes a 
precedent in insurance law under the 
standard form fire policy it is claimed. 
The decision will probably be appealed. 

Alex Davis of the firm of Goldstein & 
Goldstein represents the plaintiff. The 
defendants appeared by Keyes Winter, 
their attorney. 





E. R. WILSON SUCCEEDS LILLY 


E. R. Wilson has been appointed man- 
ager of the loss department of the 
America Fore Companies at Chicago 
succeeding G. W. Lilly who has become 
manager of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau at New York. Mr. Wil- 
son was assistant manager of the de- 
partment and has been in loss adjust- 
ment work for nearly thirty years. He 
joined the Fidelity-Phenix in 1907 and 
has been assistant to Mr. Lilly since the 
organization of the joint loss department 
of the America Fore group in 1924. C. H. 
Johnson, state adjuster for Wisconsin, is 
being transferred to Chicago to take Mr. 
Wilson’s post as assistant loss manager. 
He has been with the group since 1920). 





DENY ALIEN PROPERTY CLAIM 


The New York State Court of Appeals 
last week disallowed a claim of $140,788 
entered by Howard Sutherland as Alien 
Property Custodian against the assets 
here of the Second Russian Insurance 
Co. Former Superintendent Beha and 
the Second Russian opposed the claim 
which was allowed by a referee appoin'! 
ed by the Supreme Court and by the 
Appellate Division. This is one of the 
suits brought in the name of the Alien 
Property Custodian by the interests ©! 
the H. Mutzenbecher, Jr., firm of Hami- 
burg, Germany. 
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The Reckless Driver 


Adequate insurance is the only 
protection against this menace. Our 
All-in-one Automobile Policy gives 
your clients complete protection. 
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New York Board on 
Moral Hazard Cases 


INVESTIGATIONS WORTHWHILE 


While Costs of Defeating Crooked Claims 
Are High Resultant Saving 
Is Much Larger 





The annual report of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters has been 
distributed recently to member compa- 
nies. It contains the reports of Execu- 
tive Vice-President Daniel F. Gordon 
covering 1930 and also the annual reports 
of the treasurer, committee on losses and 
adjustments, secretary’s report and the 
reports of the committees on surveys, 
electricity and fire patrol. 

There are now 229 company members 
of the New York Board. They include 
seventy-five New York state stock com- 
panies, 119 stock companies of other 
states, three mutuals, and thirty-two for- 
eign companies. The report of the com- 
mittee on losses and adjustments shows 
that twelve adjusters have been added to 
the approved list, making a total of 133 
names on this list. 

The report shows a total of eleven 
warehouse fires last year in the New 
York Board territory, with a total in- 
curred loss of only $126,937. There were 
six pier fires with total losses of $493,445 
of which sum $488,929 was paid by insur- 
ers on one Hoboken pier fire. The loss 
committee says with respect to moral 
hazard conditions: 


Moral Hazard Reports 


“We have made 328 moral hazard re- 
ports during the past year, 159 of these 
reported on during 1930 called for un- 
usual investigation, the cost of which 
amounted to $365,698, of which amount 
$243,542 was paid during the year 1930, 
representing 36.36% of the expense of 
the year’s adjustments. The resulting 
saving to companies as compared with 
assured’s proofs of loss in these was how- 


ever $1,533,312. Seventeen claims amount- 
ing to $378,301 have been wholly defeated. 

“We have spent during 1930, $52,870 
on criticized claims, adjustments of which 
are still pending, and this amount to- 
gether with the expense paid during the 
past year in the adjustment of the 159 
claims above referred to represents 
44.26% of the expense of the year’s ad- 
justments. 

“There was $10,423,545 of insurance in- 
volved in the above noted 328 moral haz- 
ard cases. This is .59% of all the insur- 
ance involved in the claims adjusted dur- 
ing the year, while the number is 5.52% 
of the whole number of claims adjusted 
during the year. 

“During 1930 there were seventeen con- 
victions for arson and/or fraudulent 
claims, including three persons who actu- 
ally set the fires—Eight for fires in Man- 
hattan, two Brooklyn and seven in Hud- 
son County, N. J. In another case $13,- 
000 was recovered on account of a pay- 
ment of a previous claim and the claim 
for about $40,000 for damage by the most 
recent fire was defeated. 

“It seems apparent that moral hazard 
is increasing. Our information bureau is 
prepared to serve members as to history 
and financial condition of the concerns in 
the trades which it so completely covers. 
We suggest close attention to our credit 
and loss information.” 


Oil on Harbor Waters 


The committee on surveys has this to 
say on oil on harbor waters and wooden 
scaffolding: 

“A complete re-examination of the 
waterfront of New York City made in 
December indicates there is little to fear 
from this hazard. There was practically 
no trace of floating oil other than in 
Gowanus Canal and even there the con- 
ditions showed marked improvement 
over former years. 

“There has been a matcrial increase 
by more prominent builders in the use 
of steel scaffolding and flameproof wood 
for temporary use in the erection of 
scaffolds in high buildings, likewise 
greater care exercised to dispose of com- 





INSURANCE SOCIETY MEETS 





Present Officers Re-elected; Small Drop 
in Membership Shown; Library Now 
Has Over 26,670 Volumes 


The retiring officers of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., were re- 
elected at the annual meeting here on 
Tuesday. They are: president, George 
E. Hayes; vice-presidents, Lyman Candee 
and Alexander R. Philips; secretary- 
treasurer, Edward R. Hardy. Rudolph 
C. Neuendorffer was elected a director 
for one year and the following were 
elected for three years: William A. Earl, 
James J. Hoey, Frank F. Koehler, 
Charles FE. Wickham and William D. 
Winter. 

A comparative statement of member- 
ship of the society shows 1,713 for the 
season just closing compared with 1,746 
for the 1929-30 season. The total num- 
ber of books and pamphlets in the In- 
surance Library is now 26,671, there hav- 
ing been more than 1,700 volumes added 
during the last year. Several additional 
life members of the society were elected 
thus making a total now of thirty-eight. 
The new life members include Wilfred 
Kurth, James J. Hoey, John A. Campbell, 
William Schiff, Bennett Ellison, Thomas 
J. Grahame and J. Lester Parsons. 





NAMED INLAND MARINE AGENT 
The Fidelity & Guaranty Underwriters 
of Baltimore have appointed the Miller- 
Jones Agency of New York as metro- 
politan agents for inland marine lines. 
William Miller-Jones, Jr., president of 
the agency, has been in insurance for 
about sixteen years and prior to the 
formation of his own office in 1919 he 
was with Johnson & Higgins. 








bustible waste and refuse and to pro- 
vide temporary fire protection and cen- 
tral-station watch service. Temporary 
exterior material elevator hoists are 
mainly being erected of steel framework 
and flameproofed planking, doing away 
with a former severe hazard in the use 
of combustible wooden construction.” 


SOUTHERN HOME GEN’L AGENT 
P. Lester Hawks, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
general agent, has added the Southern 
Home of Charleston, S. C., to his list 
of companies and will represent it in Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. F. N. 
Strudwick, who has been supervising 
that territory for the company, goes with 
Mr. Hawks as associate general agent. 
The Southern Home is a member of the 
Globe Underwriters Exchange group. 





NAMED SUBURBAN AGENTS 

Willard S. Brown & Co., Inc., of New 
York has been appointed by the Con- 
necticut Fire of Hartford as agents for 
the New York suburban field. This will 
include Westchester, Putnam and Rock- 
land counties and also part of Bronx 
and Richmond counties. William S. 
Brown & Co. have represented the Con- 
necticut Fire in the New York metro- 
politan area for many years. 





TALKS TO NEWARK BOARD 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, was the guest- 
speaker at the luncheon-meeting of the 
Newark Board of Fire Underwriters held 
in the Down Town Club, Newark, yester- 
day. His topic was the “Limitation of 
Agencies.” 





ROB’T J. CAMPBELL DIES 
Robert J. Campbell, who for more than 
fifty years was with the Girard Fire & 
Marine in Philadelphia, died last week 
at his home there. He was the father 
or Leslie G. Campbell, insurance broker, 
who died last December. 





UNION M. & G. JOINS E. U. A. 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
last week elected the Union Marine & 
General to membership. The next meet- 
ing of the association will be held on 
June 18. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 
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Connecticut Report 
On Fire Companies 


LOSS RATIO NOT EXCESSIVE 





308 Stock and Mutual Insurers Admitted 
There Paid 491% in Losses; Pre- 
mium Drop Was Moderate 





The loss ratio last year of 308 fire and 
marine companies licensed to do business 
in Connecticut was 49.48% on their na- 
tionwide business compared with 44.99% 
in 1929 according to the sixty-sixth an- 
nual report of Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut. 
However, the 1930 record was not so bad 
when compared with 1926 and 1927. In 
those two years the loss ratios were 
56.53% and 49.28% respectively. 

Commissioner Dunham’s report shows 
that the premiums earned by these 308 
companies last year totaled $948,155,648 
as against $964,804,536 in 1929. The losses 
incurred for these two years were $469,- 
186,488 for last year and $434,051,027 for 
1929. The big declines were shown in 
investment gains in surplus. While there 
was a total underwriting gain in sur- 
plus of $50,820,003 by these companies 
last year there was an investment de- 
crease in surplus of $123,086,043. This 
compares with an underwriting gain in 
surplus of $87,244,952 and an investment 
gain in surplus of $41,658,383 for 1929. 

The commissions paid during last year 
by these fire and marine companies en- 
tered in Connecticut amounted to 23.56% 
of the premiums received, a slight in- 
crease over the year before. The divi- 
dends paid stockholders represented 
18.48% on the capital stock paid up, 
showing an increase of .09% over 1929. 
In the case of the United States branches 
of foreign fire insurance companies the 
gross remittances to the home offices 
exceeded the gross receipts from the 
home offices by $8,559,381. The total 
unearned premium reserve on December 
31 was equal to 97.7% of the premiums 
written during the year. 

In analyzing the assets of these com- 
panies, which consist of thirteen Con- 
necticut stock companies, fifteen Con- 
necticut mutuals, 169 other state stock 
insurers, 74 other state mutuals and 37 
foreign stock companies, Commissioner 
Dunham finds that their assets invested 
in stocks at the end of 1930 totaled 
$948,210,423 compared with $1,030,694,392 
in bonds, $46,652,431 in real estate, $71,- 
474,861 in mortgage loans on real estate 
and $3,175,758 in loans on collateral. 


WESTCHESTER CO. OFFICERS 





G. Lindsay Bell of Yonkers President 
of Agents’ Association; Herbert 
K. Morrell Vice-President 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Westchester. County As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., was held 
recently at the Gedney Farm Golf Club. 
G. Lindsay Bell of Yonkers is president 
and the other officers are: Herbert K. 
Morrell of White Plains, vice-president, 
and E. Paul Schafer of Mount Kisco, 
secretary-treasurer. The directors of the 
Westchester association include the fol- 
lowing: Murray W. Lent, White Plains; 
Edward J. Powers, Mount Vernon; Rob- 
ert W. Mackenzie, Yonkers; Arthur F. 
Strang, Peekskill; Thomas B. Buhler, 
Larchmont; Arthur J. Dealy, New 
Rochelle, and George H. Couenhoven, 
New Rochelle. A large delegation of the 
Westchester agents is going to attend 
the Syracuse meeting of the state asso- 
ciation next week. 





ROBERT B. SCOTT DIES 

Robert B. Scott of Greensboro, N. C., 
special agent of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire, died recently from blood poison- 
ing which resulted from the extrac- 
tion of an infected tooth. He was 39 
vears of age and was considered a fine 
fieldman. He was with the Merrimon 
Insurance Agency in Greensboro for 
several years before joining the Fidelity- 
Phenix. 





STARK IN LARGER QUARTERS 

Howard B. Stark, 78 State Street, Al- 
bany, N. Y., who has conducted an in- 
surance agency in Albany for the past 
fifteen years has leased the second floor 
of the Steefel Building where he is now 
located in a most modern office. 





AGENCY INCORPORATES 
The insurance agency of Dennis J. 
Sweeney & Co. at Camden, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,- 
000. The incorporators include George 
H. B. Martin, J. Vernon Pimm and I. C. 
Clow, all of Camden. 





ILLINOIS QUALIFICATION 


The House Insurance Committee of the 
Illinois Legislature has recommended the 
passage of the bill providing for the 
qualification of brokers in connection 
with the issuance of licenses and has 
referred to a sub-committee the bill pro- 
viding for agents’ qualifications. 





Adjustment Psychology Helps To 


Overcome Claim For Cigarette Burn 


An adjuster of the National Union 
Fire of Pittsburgh relates an experience 
in the “News Items” of that company 
in connection with a claim for a cigarette 


burn, one of the classes of claims which 
today are creating much discussion in fire 
insurance circles. Claims of this char- 
acter for damage to wearing apparel, 
furniture, rugs and draperies, while not 
considered by many as legitimate but 
often paid for the sake of business ex- 
+ geese are a constant source of trou- 

e. 

The adjuster in question says the Na- 
tional Union called at an expensively 
furnished apartment and was shown a 
beautiful banquet cloth with a small hole 
burned along the edge. The material 
was such that it would be impossible to 
fepair it, but the assured admitted that 
one of her guests had carelessly laid a 
Cigarette on the cloth instead of in an 
ash tray. During the discussion she 
suddenly remarked, “And my husband 
burned a hole in his coat. It is a new 
suit which cost $170 and is ruined.” She 
produced the coat and the adjuster found 
a small hole in one sleeve. 

“Well,” he said, “this is a perplexing 
Problem. What can we do? We can’t 
give the suit to the janitor. Everyone 


should dress his part and surely the jani- 
tor can’t wear a $170 suit.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “it is a problem. 
You know my husband is a very well- 
dressed man and cannot be expected to 
wear a coat with a hole in the sleeve. 
You, yourself, are a well-dressed man, 
better, in fact, that my husband. You 
would not wear a coat with a hole in it.” 

The adjuster remarked, aside, that his 
suit had just been cleaned, that his wife 
had bought him a new shirt and tie and 
he did look pretty well, but to the as- 
sured he said, “So you consider me a 
well-dressed man!” 

“Indeed I do,” she said. “I wish my 
husband could wear his clothes as well 
as you do.” 

“Said the adjuster, “Did you notice the 
two holes in this sleeve and the hole 
in the side of my coat? Do they mar 
the appearance of the garment or the 
wearer?” 

After a little thought she said, “Well, 
Mr. Adjuster, I won’t make a claim for 
the coat; if you can wear one with three 
holes, my husband can wear his with one. 
I will also withdraw the claim for the 
cloth; it was sheer carelessness and I 
don’t intend to be small.” 

Later the adjuster said he burned two 
more holes in his suit. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








It is said that when a man commences 
to reminisce he is growing old. I do not 
think so. If a man is rich in experience 
and memories, pleasant and unpleasant, 
it gives him a broad viewpoint, and if he 
is in good health and maintains his se- 
renity and openness of mind, and has 
learned to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, been charitable to others, as he 
expected others to be to him, hasn’t 
expected too much of others, has given 
a helping hand because he expected oth- 
ers to help him, he is not growing old, 
but just commencing to “ripen.” 


Nor does he fail to make new friends. 
To the contrary, he attracts young men 
and makes new friendships, especially if 
he does not affect a pose of superiority 
because he has passed a certain number 
of years. The sad part is, that just 
when we are enjoying life to the full, on 
account of having lived long and use- 
fully, to ourselves and others, we are 
approaching the end. 


I recommend to some of my readers 
Cicero’s masterpiece, “De Senectute”; 
that is, a treatise about “Old Age” by 
a man who lived long and well and ex- 
perienced nearly every emotion from the 
pinnacle of glory as leader of the Roman 
republic at its height and wealth to pov- 
erty, persecution and finally death at 
the hands of his political enemies. I 
read it years ago in the original but am 
just re-reading it, after forty-five years. 
Sidney Kennedy, president of the Buffalo 
Insurance Co. and a scholar, please take 
notice and read it. 

* * & 


Poker Portraits 


“Will the gentleman who always makes 
a fuss when he loses please keep still so 
I can sleep”—this message to a poker 
party at the old Iroquois years ago in 
the room adjoining mine when I wanted 
to sleep at about 2 a. m.; it brought me 
peace and provoked the laughter of the 
rest of the crowd. I could never under- 
stand how a man that hates to lose -en- 
ters a poker game. Certainly not many 
Scotsmen play poker. 

* * 


Those Railroad Jokes 
Every railroad has had jokes manu- 
factured against it. We used to call the 
Erie Railroad the “Weary” Railroad, and 
the old Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg, now the St. Lawrence & Ontario 
division of the New York Central, the 
R-otten W-ood and O-ld R-usty R-ails, 
taking the letters R. W. & O. R. R. on 

which to build that appelation. 


They say that at one time when a 
passenger in the dining room of a slow 
movmg and jerky Delaware & Hudson 
R. R. train between Albany and Bing- 
hamton ordered a poached egg, it was 
impossible for the chef to make one as 
the poached egg changed immediately 
into a scrambled egg by the-steady jolt- 
ing of the car. 

* * *& 


The Love of Work 


_ The greatest happiness a man can en- 
joy is doing the work he likes best, 
and making a living by doing it. I think 
most insurance men are in love with their 
business, and give more time to it out 
of pure love for it than men in many 
other lines of endeavor. And, really, 
with few exceptions, it is not a business 
by which many grow rich. 

But when they leave it, many come 


. 


back to it, as I have seen time and 
again. When my friend, Martin Kunz- 
inger, a very able adjuster connected 
for many years with the Albany branch 
of the General Adjustment. Bureau at 
Albany as assistant manager, resigned 
to take an indefinite vacation as I am 
told, he swore he never wanted to see 
another loss claimant again in his life, 
nor adjust another loss. A little while 
later he was back on the job in adjust- 
ing losses for companies in New York 
and, I understand, that recently after 
getting out again, he is back. 

Not because he needs to be, as I un- 
derstand the economic necessity for that 
passed long ago. It’s like the old saying: 
“The cat came back.” And there must 
be something very fine in a business that 
breeds the friendships between colleagues 
and competitors alike, I think, as witness 
the friendships generated in the New 
York State fields in the past and in the 
present. 

* * * 


Middle States Inspection Bureau Alumni 

It is a remarkable thing to contem- 
plate how many able and successful men 
the old Middle States Inspection Bureau 
developed. Being the first attempt on 
the part of companies to cooperate on 
the inspection of large risks in the 
Middle States, with a well defined plan 
for periodical reinspection which latter 
plan could be adopted with a great deal 
of profit to modern cooperating inspec- 
tion service on the part of Rating Bu- 
reau inspection departments, it became 
a non-Union Bureau and was finally put 
out of business when rating bureaus es- 
tablished special hazard inspection serv- 
ice, coupling their recommendations with 
promises of reduction in rates. In other 
words, schedule rating and rating bu- 
reau inspection sounded the death-knell 
of the old Inspection Bureau. The fol- 
lowing men graduated from the Bureau, 
for many years ably managed by Mr. 
Wensely: 

Sumner Rhoades, manager, Eastern 
Underwriters Association. 

R. G. Potter, secretary, of the Under- 
writers Association of New York State 
and then secretary of Eastern Union. 

Frank Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Queen. 

Mather Smalley, president of Glens 
Falls. : 

Wm. C. Roach, special agent and then 
assistant secretary of the Aetna (Fire). 

Person M. Brink, secretary Westches- 
ter Insurance Co. 

Logan Borland, secretary of Great 
American. 

Mr. Moore, secretary of the Hartford, 
in charge of special hazard department, 
now passed on. 

And many others that don’t come to 
my mind just now. 

* * x 


A Tribute to Charles Cool 

Charles Cool, of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
told me about some voluminous and edi- 
fying correspondence he had with a spe- 
cial agent about a $1 charge in the ad- 
justment of a loss, which though small, 
involved his absence of a whole day 
from his office and some expense. He 
showed me the letter he wrote in the 
usual breezy and “Cool” style, where- 
upon he received a letter from the field- 
man stating that he (the fieldman) did 
not know whether Mr. Cool was try- 
ing(?) to be facetious, and that’s the 
joke to all of us. Imagine Charlie Cool 


“trying to be facetious.” A visit to 
Cool’s office when in Glens Falls is one 
of the pleasures and recreations of any 
fieldman’s life. 

ee ee 


Static Electricity 

I recognized the perils of static elec- 
tricity, also known as frictional electric- 
ity, many years before these hazards be- 
came generally known, studied, and 
guarded against by grounding all ma- 
chinery, belts, etc., to lead off or ground 
the static, thus preventing fires caused 
by the spark of static “jumping” when 
improperly grounded. 

Long before the National Board took 
the matter up I advocated the proper 
grounding of machinery which produced 
static electricity by its motion, the the- 
ory being that electricity was produced 
by molecular friction, and ‘that therefore 
moving machinery, belts, etc:; that stirred 
up the air, to put it crudely, had to be 
safeguarded. Many then called mysteri- 
ous fires in restaurant ventilators, with 
swiftly revolving fans, are now explained 
with our great knowledge of “static” as 
having been electric fires. 

Many people in the early automobile 
days were burned to death through gaso- 
line igniting, because the nozzle of the 
gasoline hose was not placed against 
the tank, thus allowing the static, caused 
by the friction of running gasoline 
against against the inner side of the 
hose, to find a proper ground. There 
being even a little space between the 
nozzle and the tank, the static sparked 
in its attempt to reach a ground, thus 
igniting the vapors. The same thing hap- 
pened when it was the custom to strain 
gasoline through a chamois rag. 


The reason I was well posted about. 


the hazard is that as a boy, my father, 
now 90 years old and hale and hearty, 
was a student of electricity to the ex- 
tent of what was known at the time of 
his youth and early manhood, This was 
little enough but he was able to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of static and its 
causes very vividly to us, when in the 
days of gas lighting, long before elec- 
tric lighting was dreamed of, he used 
to rub his shoes over a heavy carpet on 
a cold day and with the static so gen- 
erated, actually light a gas jet, when he 
had no matches handy, or just to show 
us boys the wonders of nature. 
Physicians at that time were just com- 
mencing to study into the curative pow- 
ers of electricity and their instruments 
to create a current were based on the 
principle of friction, usually (glass disk) 
swiftly rotated by hand and rubbed or 
pressed against some material that 
caused the frictional electricity (by fric- 
tion) and also led it off. Father demon- 
strated the same principle to us by tak- 
ing two books, placing them horizontally 
on a table, spaced a foot or so apart and 
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placing a piece of ordinary window glass 
on them, then rubbing the glass with an 
ordinary handkerchief, which caused a 
flow of electricity, causing the small 
paper dolls he cut out of a newspaper to 
dance on the table under the glass. They 
were affected by the electrical current. 

The theory of properly grounding the 
cotton “gin” in the Southern cotton dis- 
tricts, leading off the static which was 
caused by the revolving wheels, and 
which gathered above the revolving 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Builders’ Risk Policies 


This Form of Insurance Offered to Agents for Sale to Con- 
tractors; Eliminates Endorsements as Values Increase 
and Is an Essential Coverage 


Among the lines of insurance being 
featured by the Glens Falls group is the 
automatic builders’ risk cover. The 
agents are informed that contractors are 
the source of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of premium dollars and thatthe 
sale of automatic builders’ risk insurance 
is a good will builder aside from fur- 
nishing essential protection. Here are 
some of the facts which agents should 
know about this type of insurance: 

The use of the automatic builders risk 
form is not widespread and its benefits 
are comparatively little known. It is 
therefore advisable that you know in de- 
tail the mechanics of the writing of this 
business before attempting its sale. 


Both builders and owners will be 
greatly interested in this method of writ- 
ing fire, windstorm, riot and civil com- 
motion, simple explosion, earthquake, 
and hail insurance on structures during 
the course of their erection. 


Full Protection at All Times 


As the name implies the coverage for 
increasing values is automatic and offers 
full protection at all times. It does away 
with the necessity of the contractor no- 
tifying his agent of each increase in value 
in order that an endorsement may be 
issued on his original policy. This old 
method—handled even with the utmost 
care—usually gives either too much or 
too little insurance, and is a constant 
source of annoyance both to the con- 
tractor and his principals. 

This special binder form may be is- 
sued either to the contractor alone or 
his name may appear with those of the 
owners. The binder covers completed 
work, materials and contractor’s equip- 
ment (equipment may be excluded if de- 
sired) at any or all places that construc- 
tion is contemplated or already in prog- 
ress. The contractor by the terms of 
the binder agrees to report on the tenth 
day of each month the insurance values 
of the various risks as of the last day 
of the previous calendar month. Month- 
ly reporting forms are furnished by the 
company. 

Facts Which Must Be Given 

On the first report of each separate 
building operation the date must be given 
on which insurable property was first 
placed on the premises. An average 
date between the time that insurable 
property first appeared and the last day 
of the same calendar month determines 
the date of issuance of the policy. The 
contract is issued for the amount given 
in the first report and for a term of one 
year. Each location of construction re- 
quires a separate policy. 
~The second and subsequent monthly 
reports of insurable values are taken 
care of by endorsements dated the fif- 
teenth of the month preceding the report 
and showing the additional values as of 
the last day of the same month. The 
additional premium is figured on a pro 
rata basis from the date of endorsement 
to the expiration date of the policy. 

‘While a separate policy is issued for 
each location the contractor is required 
to make only one monthly report which 
will show all of his operations. 

Rates are those for builders risks ac- 
cording to the location of each job and 
the type of construction with credit for 
the 100% co-insurance provision. 

Cancellation 


Upon completion of a job the policy 
applying may be cancelled pro rata pro- 
vided the insurance is rewritten in the 
same company. If it is not, then short 
rate will apply. 

Summing up: Both the builder and his 


principals may be automatically covered 
for 100% of value at all times with only 
a monthly report to take care of. It 
may save your client premium dollars or 
save him from loss resulting from too 
little insurance. It gives you the oppor- 
tunity of asking for and receiving an 
entire risk and the pro rata cancellation 
is a strong reason for securing the in- 
surance on the completed structure. 

If the use of this agreement is not con- 
trary to rules in your territory we sug- 
gest that you immediately send for 
copies of this form together with the 
monthly reporting blanks. 





MILLS & HONNESS CHANGES 


Mills & Honness, Inc., have placed Mr. 
Hovorka in charge of the fire under- 
writing and he will be assisted by W. J. 
D. Casey. Mr. Hovorka has been with 
the agency since 1913 and Mr. Casey 
has acted as solicitor since 1923. Joseph 
T. Hanly, who has been with the agency 
for ten years, has been appointed so- 
licitor of all lines. 





PARIS FIRE EXPOSITION 
The second International Fire Exposi- 
tion will be held in Paris, France, from 
June 26 to July 12. Exhibits of ancient 
and modern fire fighting devices will be 
displayed and pumping machines oper- 
ated on the banks of the Seine. 





WITHDRAWS FROM BRITAIN 

The Southern Union General of Aus- 
tralia has decided to withdraw from the 
British market. It has made an arrange- 
ment with the United British to take 
over its running business. 





ENTER VIRGINIA 


The Standard Fire of New Jersey has 
entered Virginia and will be represent- 
ed by the P. Lester Hawks general 
agency. 

The Skandia has been domesticated in 
Virginia. J. Ogden Gandy will be spe- 
cial agent. He is already representing 
the Hudson and Svea with which the 
Skandia is affiliated. 


Tales Of The Road 


(Continued from Page 66) 





wheels seeking a ground, has reduced to 
a tremendous extent the fires in these 
machines. This was ascribed to physical 
friction of the machinery in former days, 
while it was frictional electricity that 
had no proper ground. 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture issued 
a pamphlet about this, its first one, bare- 
ly twelve years ago. A lot of fires in 
the Canadian Northwest in harvesting 
machinery have been eliminated by 
properly grounding the static (or let us 
coin the word motion-electricity) gen- 
erated in these huge machines by the 
simple expedient of running a wire into 
the gasoline affected by friction (such as 
being jostled in a tank wagon). For a 
similar reason you may see a chain dan- 
gling under a tank truck touching the 
ground to lead off this static. 

I wrote on these subjects in the New 
York Herald and the Eastern Under- 
writer as far back as 1920, pointing out 
the hazards when the lay press reporters 
were speaking of “mysterious” fires in 
connection with the use of gasoline. We 
simply had not yet become fully ac- 
quainted with these natural phenomena, 
and many lives were lost. Housewives 
used to put on a pair of gloves, soak 
them in gasoline and then rub them, 
courting immediate death. 
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How “Poor Richard’ 
Improved His Style 


so crude that he was admonished by 

his father to improve his style. This 
he did by studying the diction of other 
writers and by practicing constantly. As 
an exercise, he used to memorize articles 
from the Spectator, an English daily of his 
time, rewriting them in his own language. 
Then he would compare his work with the 
original. As a result of his efforts, he de- 
veloped a clear, forceful style of writing 
equal to the best. 


A first young Franklin’s writings were 
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Rain Insurance 1s Real Money 
For Aggressive Local Agents 


Line of Coverage Which Many Producers Now Unfortunately 
Neglect; Companies Making Own Efforts to Stimulate 
Sales and Aid Agents 


Rain insurance is one of the important 
insurance coverages which are not pushed 
by local agents as thoroughly as they 
might be. This protection has a real sales 
value and is a line that the companies are 
eager to develop, feeling that the public 
needs it and that the agents can secure 
from such sales some real money tn pre- 
miums and commissions. The Boston and 
Old Colony companies of Boston are 
among those giving sales tips to agents 
on rain insurance and the following fine 
suggestions are taken from the May issue 
of the companies’ publication The Ac- 
celerator: 

From present indications this will be 
a real rain insurance year. Business men 
and promoters are closely watching their 
dollars. They are going to listen to any- 
one who has'a way of preventing red 
from appearing on their books. And 
you know what a rainy day will do to 
sales. Who, then, has a better pre- 
ventative than rain insurance? | The 
business man who takes out a policy to 
protect himself from loss due to inclem- 
ent weather is acting just as logically 
as the man who buys use and occupancy 
insurance to protect his profits 

Every rain insurance policy that you 
sell does three things. First, it mcreases 
your premium income; second, it shows 
the insuring public in your community 
that you are keeping pace with the mod- 
ern trend of insurance, and third, it 
makes the policyholder a real booster 
for your agency. The best advertising 
that any agency can have is the recom- 
mendation of a satisfied policyholder. 
You can be sure that every rain insur- 
ance policyholder is going to do a lot 
of talking about his policy and the agen- 
cy which wrote it. 


What the Company Pays 


Rain insurance provides for replace- 
ment of income or expenses lost through 
the rainfall insured against. In other 
words, the company pays the difference 
between the amount of insurance and the 
actual receipts. 

Chief among the rules to be followed 
is that the application must be submit- 
ted to the home office branch office or 
authorized general agent well in advance 
of the date on which the insurance 1s 
desired, and in no event less than seven 
days. A check for the net amount of 
the premium must accompany each ap- 
plication. No policy is issued for less 
than three hours, and all hours of insur- 
ance must be consecutive hours. Un- 
like most forms of insurance, daylight 
saving time is recognized as standard 
time at the place where the risk is lo- 
cated. 

Practically all events are written under 
Form “A” and the amount of insurance 
permitted is based on the actual gross 
income (gross profit, if a mercantile sale 


is covered) received from a_ previous 
similar experience. Where an event has 
had no previous experience and cannot 
justify the amount of insurance desired 
by past figures, the anticipated earnings 
cannot be insured. When such a condi- 
tion arises, the expense, that is the 
money put into the event, may be cov- 
ered. If it is desired to cover only the 
gate receipts to the exclusion of other 
certain income-producing features, fig- 
ures must be produced to substantiate 
the revenue from these sources. If this 
cannot be done, the policy must be writ- 
ten to cover income from all sources. 
One hundred per cent of income may be 
insured when the policy is written against 
a 1/10th or 2/10th inch of rainfall. Under 
the “no measurement” form, the amount 
is limited to 80% excepting in the case 
of baseball games where the amount is 
limited to 50%. 

Form “B” covers expenses incurred on 
events having no income expectancy. 
When this form is used no rain gauge 
reading is required, but the assured must 
arrange in advance with three reputable 
citizens to determine the time of rain- 
fall and, if requested, furnish a certi- 
fied statement showing the period and 
time cf such rainfall. 


Coverage for Fairs 


There is a third form which may be 
used to cover fairs from which appli- 
cant’s gross income on a previous simi- 
lar day was $5,000 or more, and run- 
ning races from which applicant’s gross 
income on.a previous similar day was 
$10,000 or more, It is only to be used 
for such events as have been held for 
three consecutive years. Insurance on 
running races shall not be less than 
33 1/3% and on fairs not less than 50% 
of the agreed anticipated gross income. 
This new form may only be written to 
cover loss caused by 1/10th or 2/10ths 
inch or more of rainfall. 

The rates for rain insurance vary ac- 
cording to the state or county in which 
the event takes place. The days are di- 
vided into periods. The reason for this 
is that thunderstorms occur more fre- 
quently after certain hours and therefore 
rates are increased accordingly. The 
base rate tables show cost per $100 of 
insurance for protection against loss 
caused by 1/10th of an inch or more of 
rainfall during specified hours. The rate 
for a 2/10th inch cover is one-third less 
than the 1/10th inch base rate. When no 
specified amount of rainfall is insured 
against, the rates are higher than when 
rainfall is measured and they vary ac- 
cording to the event insured. 

Many agents have the impression that 
rain insurance is a seasonable linc—that 
it can be sold only in the spring and 
summer months, and that their prospect 
list is limited to fairs and athletic 
events. This is not so. Rain insurance 
can be sold every day in the year and 
the number of prospects is large. 
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METHODS TO CUT FIRE WASTE 





President Moses of N. F. P. A. Names 
Five Specific Measures Designed to 
Lower Annual Losses by Fire 


There are several outstanding methods 
by which the fire waste in this country 
can be fought successfully, President F. 
T. Moses of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association told the delegates and 
visitors to the thirty-fourth annual meet- 


ing of the association this week in To- 


ronto. After saying that the published 
fire losses of about $500,000,000 annually 
do not take into consideration the pay- 
ments for side-line coverages, up-keep 
of fire departments, fire prevention ef- 
forts, etc. President Moses urged the 
following program as a move in the right 
direction: 

“1. The establishment of a bureau of 
fire prevention in every city and town, 
and adoption of the Fire Prevention Code 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

“2. The organization of regional com- 
munity conferences for discussion and 
adoption of sustained fire prevention pro- 
grams. 

“3. Semi-annual inspections, non-tech- 
nical in character, of dwelling houses and 
small mercantile establishments, Sixty 
per cent. ‘of all fires occur in dwellings 
as well as 66% of all deaths from fire. 

“4. The appointment of a fire marshal 
in sections where there is no such offi- 
cer, and the organization of his depart- 
ment under civil service in accordance 
with the excellent system in Canada. 

“5. Consistent, sustained education in 
fire prevention in the public schools as 
part of the established curriculum, where- 
by children may be instructed in ordi- 
nary fire hazards.” 





LEIPZIG FIRE STATEMENT 


The Leipzig Fire of Germany approved 
at the general stockholders’ meeting in 
April a dividend of 14%. Net profits 
exceed slightly those of 1929. An in- 
crease in business was in some branches 
exceeded by cancellations and was lower 
than in 1929, due to the general busi- 
ness depression. The loss ratio in fire, 
nlate glass and plumbing insurance was 
better than in 1929 but heavier in bur- 
glary, liability, automobile and transport 
branches. Returns from capital invest- 
ments do not quite reach the figure of 
1929. The capital is M. 7,500,000. 





NOW GRAY & SCHIFFMAN 


Irving Gray, formerly of the insurance 
firm of Sobel & Gray in Newark, N. J., 
has formed a co-partnership with Allen 
Schiffman and is now doing business un- 
der the firm name of Grav & Schiffman, 
with headquarters in the Superb Build- 
ing, Newark. Both men have been en- 
gaged in the insurance business for some 
time and the new agency firm is agent 
for a number of companies. 





LICENSED IN N. J. 

The Western & Southern Fire of Cin- 
cinnati has been licensed in New Jersey. 
The company was formed by interests of 
the Western & Southern Life and the 
American Liability & Surety of Cincin- 
nati the first part of this year with a 
capital of $250,000 and a surplus of a 
similar amount. 


PROMINENT IN MT. MORRIS 





Mrs. Lanah H. Newcomer Is Secretary 
of Building & Loan Association; 
Represents Many Companies 
_ Lanah_ H. Newcomer, insurance agent, 
is one of the most prominent citizens of 
Mt. Morris, Ill. She represents the 
Home and a number of other companies. 
Recently Mrs. Newcomer became secre- 
tary of the Mt. Morris Building and Loan 
Association, which has a capital of $1,- 
000,000 and the president of which js 
H. G. Kable of the Kable Bros. Co, 

printers of many trade publications. 

In discussing her business career Mrs. 
Newcomer said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“The insurance business seemed to fall 
to my lot rather than it was a chosen 
profession. My husband had established 
the agency along with his other work, 
and upon his death I took up this line 
of work for a livelihood. I had had no 
previous business experience and I have 
wondered many times since that my 
companies were willing to give me a try- 
out. I have enjoyed the friendly asso- 
ciation with my wonderful companies and 
tried to show my appreciation to them 
and to my clientele by always giving the 
best protection possible. 

_“After being in insurance for some 
time I added the usual real estate and 
loan work, which eventually led to my 
being elected secretary of the Mt. Morris 
Building and Loan Association.” 





ST. LOUIS AGENTS’ OFFICERS 

Edward L. Hohenstein was elected 
president of the Associated Fire Insur- 
ance Agents and Brokers of St. Louis, 
Mo., at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization held at the American Annex 
Hotel, St. Louis, May 12. Other officers 
selected are: Vice-president, Clifford E. 
Drozda; treasurer, Frank J. Alexander, 
and secretary, Irving J. Hunstein. Di- 
rectors: Edward W. Borcherding, Cal- 
vin C. Bowersox, John W. Burian, Julius 
S. Feydt, Jr., Arnold J. Fleer, August C. 
Hilmer, J. FO. Reller, Joseph C. Ren- 
gel, William Rodiek, Edward C. Wagner 
and Delbert S. Wenzlick. 





E. M. WILHELM DIES 

Edward M. Wilhelm, president of Ed- 
ward M. Wilhelm, Inc., one of Buffalo’s 
oldest insurance companies, died May 10 
in his home in that city following an 
illness of more than two months’ dura- 
tion. He was 74 years of age. Mr. 
Wilhelm entered the insurance business 
in 1883 in partnership with the late Col- 
onel Wiedrich, He continued the busi- 
ness following his partner’s death, until 
he also passed away. The widow, a son 
and a daughter survive. 





APPOINT FORSTER & ACKER, INC. 

Forster & Acker, Inc., of 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
have been appointed metropolitan agents 
of the United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers for fire and allied lines. This agen- 
cy is equipped to write all lines, includ- 
ing fire, automobile and casualty. 





CONTINENTAL HONORS AGENT 

J. H. Thayer, local agent of the Con- 
tinental at Dushore, Pa., has been award- 
ed the company’s twenty-five year serv- 
ice watch fob. The presentation was 
made by Special Agent T. Howard 
Bacon. 
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VIRGINIA RATING BUREAU 





Four Members of Governing Committee 
to Be Elected June 5; General Coun- 
sel to Be Selected 


Four members of the governing com- 
mittee of the Virginia Insurance Rating 
Bureau will be elected at the third an- 
nual meeting scheduled to be held at 
the John Marshall Hotel in Richmond 
June-5. Membership of the committee 
consists of twelve companies, four being 
elected every year for a period of three 
years. 

Companies whose terms of three years 
are now expiring together with their per- 
sonal representatives on the committee 
are: Eastern Shore of Virginia, S. W. 
Ames, president; Home of New York, 
F. E, Burke, vice-president; Globe & 
Rutgers, J. D. Lester, vice-president; 
North British & Mercantile, C. F. Shall- 
cross, United States manager. Consti- 
tution of the bureau prohibits voting at 
the meeting by proxy. Member compa- 
nies must be represented either by an 
official or by a manager or a general 
agent having jurisdiction over the state 
and who handles daily reports and cash 
accounts. Special agents cannot repre- 
sent their companies. 

A new general counsel for the rating 
bureau will also be named at the forth- 
coming meeting to succeed Samuel W. 
Zimmer, president of the Petersburg, who 
died recently from the effects of in- 
juries suffered in an automobile acci- 
dent. Mr. Zimmer was vice-chairman of 
the governing committee in addition to 
being general counsel for the bureau. 
His death also renders necessary the se- 
lection of a new vice-chairman. Chair- 
man of the committee is Frederick E. 
Nolting, president of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine. 





BROKERS’ DIRECTORS ELECTED 





Twenty-one Members of Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Ass’n of New York Named 
as Members of Board 


In connection with the election of of- 
ficers last week for the Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
which were published in The Eastern 
Underwriter, the following were elected 
to the board of directors: 

Terms to Expire 1932 

Malcolm B. Dutcher of Frank & Du- 
Bois; Frederick S. Little of R. C. Rath- 
bone & Son, Inc.; Walter J. Mosenthal 
of H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc.; George P. 
Nichols of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, 
Inc.; Carlton O. Pate of Pate & Robb; 
Louis J. Rice of Hagedorn & Co.; F. D. 
P. Stewart of Stewart, Hencken & Will, 
Inc. 

Terms to Expire 1933 


Raymond P. Dorland of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co.; Floyd R. DuBois of Frank 
& DuBois; Alexander Heid of John A. 
Eckert & Co.; W. Douglas Owens of 
Owens & Phillips, Inc.; Charles S. Ro- 
sensweig of Stephens & Co.; Lyman E. 
Thayer of Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc.; 

A. Wallace of Johnson & Higgins. 

Terms to Expire 1934 

Charles L. Bussing of Charles L. Bus- 
sing, Inc.; E. T. Fox of Fox & Pier, Inc.; 
Thomas F. Handy of Benedict & Bene- 
dict; Reuben E. Kipp of DeLanoy, Kipp 
& Swan, Inc.; Frank A. Mannen of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; Arthur M. 
Murray of Francis C. Carr & Co., Inc., 
and William Schiff of Schiff, Terhune & 
Co., Inc. 





FRENCH FUSION 


The Alliance Francaise and the Com- 
merciale de France have fused. This 
fusion has been contemplated for some 
time and will result in a substantial de- 
crease of expenses. The capital will be 
increased to fifteen million francs. 





BAUER, MILBANK NEW OFFICES 

Bauer, Milbank & Co., insurance brok- 
ers, are now in new and enlarged offices 
at 116 John Street. The firm was for- 
merly at 80 Maiden Lane. 








BACK FROM WORLD CRUISE 

W. Barnette Smith, prominent Ver- 
ona, N. J., insurance agent and also tax 
assessor of that town, returned last week 
from a four months’ cruise around the 
world. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Smith. They visited Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, the Pacific Islands and the West 
Indies. Mr. and Mrs. Smith are plan- 
ning another trip next year and will visit 
countries not included on the tour just 
concluded. 





FIRE HAZARDS DRIVE 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has announced that in co-operation 
with Fire Commissioner Dorman it would 
in its official bulletin to be issued short- 
ly urge upon all business houses of New 


York City the desirability of a “spring 
house cleaning” with a special view to 
the removal of preventable fire hazards. 
Through the association, Commissioner 
Dorman has asked that the head of each 
concern doing business in New York 
City designate at least one employe to 
make a special inspection with a view to 
locating rubbish which has accumulated 
during the winter and spring. 





RIOT CLAUSE IN BRAZIL 

During the recent political disturban- 
ces in Brazil a good deal of property 
has been destroyed by fires due to riots. 
Some assureds have tried to collect their 
losses under their fire policies but the 
courts have decided against such claims. 
The decisions state that not only do the 





KENNETH W. ELMS, 


late underwriter at Lloyd’s, and known 
to all insurance men in British Isles, 
desires to represent American interests 
this side. Information from Kenneth 
W. Elms, 10-11, Lime Street, London, 
E. C. 3, England. 











policies clearly and unequivocally set 
forth the liabilities the companies wish 
to assume, excluding loss by riot, civil 
commotion, etc., but the tariffs, which 
have to be approved by the Government 
insurance office, state that riot msur- 
ance can be written only against an ad- 
ditional premium, and where such pre- 
mium has not been paid there can be 
no liability. 











To a three thousand dollar agent 
who would like to make more! 


OME agents are satisfied with an aver- 
age income of sixty dollars a week. They 


won’t be interested in this advertisement. 


Other agents—perhaps you—are inter- 
ested in doubling their income. 


will find food for thought in this advertise- 


ment. 


Business executives, home owners, auto- 
mobile owners and others in your locality 


They need dependable 


need insurance. 


insurance. 


The Boston Insurance Company and the 


Old Colony Insurance Company have a plan 


able agents. 


These men 


for selling dependable insurance by depend- 
These agents are above the 
average agent in imagination, willingness to 


serve and desire to get ahead. 


If you are one of them, write for our 


basic plan for successful insurance selling. 


This plan will come to you in booklet form. 


Money” 


cessful agent. 


It will tell you how to become a more suc- 


It is called “Making More 


The booklet costs nothing. —It is worth 


send for it. 


only what you make of it. 


It is yours if you 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY,, 
Desk A, 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet “MAKING MORE 
MONEY.” 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Selling Extra Auto Coverage 
Pays Local Agent Handsomely 


Selling extra coverage to automobile 
owners pays according to the America 
Fore Companies. The experience of one 
agency, which by not being content with 
selling merely the leading coverages such 
as fire, theft, liability and so on led to 
an increase of about $600 in the office’s 
premium income, is cited in Auto-graph, 
the monthly publication of the automo- 
bile and inland marine departments of 
the America Fore companies. Walton 
H. Griffith, manager of the automobile 
department, is editor, Here is an actual 
experience of an agency. in New York 
state, which should prove an incentive 
to other producers, taken from the 
Autograph: 

It should be of genuine interest to 
everyone of our automobile writing 
agents, for what this agency has done, 
each one of you can readily do in your 
own community. The results you se- 
cure will depend upon the effort you 
expend to acquaint your policyholders 
with these additional forms of protec- 
tion, for each one of you undoubtedly 
has a certain proportion of high grade 
clients who should be interested in car- 
rying more complete automobile pro- 
tection. 

Starting in March, 1930, this agency 
added the plate glass breakage protec- 
tion to every automobile policy that in- 
cluded a deductible form of collision in- 
surance. They figured that the addi- 
tional cost—$3.00 to $5.00—-was very rea- 
sonable for this coverage which would 
virtually absorb from $15.00 to $40.00 
of the deductible amount in any colli- 
sion where glass was broken, and they 
had no hesitancy in telling their cus- 
tomers they felt the protection was well 
worth while at this cost. During the re- 
maining nine months of the year, the 
agency sold one hundred and sixteen 
policies with the plate glass breakage 
protection included, thereby adding 
nearly $600 to their fire company auto- 
mobile premiums in a year which was 
far from good. 


Very Few Declined Coverage 


An interesting feature of this stuccess- 
ful campaign to sell more complete auto- 
mobile protection is that this agency 
discovered that only three of their pol- 
icyholders raised any question about the 
desirability of this added protection, and 
after a full explanation of what it could 
mean in case of collision accidents, these 
three retained the protection. So their 
record of sales was 100% on the clients 
to whom they offered this extra protec- 
tion. ‘ 
Bearing in mind what this New York 
state agency has done with the plate 
glass breakage as additional protection 
for selected clients, we hope each one of 
you will study your automobile policy- 
holders and make an aggressive effort 
this year to sell your good clients the 
extra protection available under our new 
policies. It only costs $4.50 to add the 
combined towing expense, tornado, wind- 
storm, cyclone, hail, earthquake, explo- 
sion, damage by falling aircraft, riot, 
strikes, flood and rising water damage 
protection on any car anywhere in the 
Eastern territory. 

This can be sold on any car where 
you now have only fire and theft, and 
many agents are including these cover- 
ages in their renewals, pointing out to 
their clients the valuable protection they 
are getting for a little more than a penny 
a day in additional cost. In most cases 


the 1931 renewal with these covers added 
to fire and theft will cost less than the 
policyholder paid in 1930 for only fire 
and theft insurance. 

Think it over and let’s see what you 
can do in your agency by utilizing these 
valuable forms of additional automobile 
protection. 





FINANCE COMPANIES’ STATUS 





Weathering Depression Despite Lessened 
Instalment Buying According to 
Standard Statistics Co. 

Companies devoted to the financing of 
deferred payment sales of goods are now 
experiencing the full effects of the ex- 
isting severe depression, says the Stand- 
ard Statistics Co. of New York in a cur- 
rent survey which continues in part: 

“As in all major depressions of the 
past, public buying of merchandise has 
declined drastically, owing to the in- 
creasing prevalence of unemployment, 
and the fear of wage reductions on the 
part of those still employed. Of special 
significance is the fact that the sale of 
merchandise on a deferred payment ba- 
sis is largely confined to items which 
involve a relatively heavy initial outlay 
by the purchaser. It is this class of 
goods, in particular, which has suffered 
most seriously from curtailed public con- 
sumption. ; 

“The larger financing organizations, 
however, apparently are surviving the 
depression era with far less difficulty 
than was commonly predicted a few years 
ago. Several significant factors have ren- 
dered this accomplishment possible. First 
of all, these companies have continued 
to collect their receivables without en- 
countering excessive defaults or repos- 
sessions. Secondly, the gradually fall- 
ing volume of new business has resulted 
in a rather rapid accumulation of cash, 
enabling these concerns to repurchase 
or call for redemption their debentures, 
preferred stocks and other obligations.” 





SAN GIORGO FAILS 


The competent court in Genoa decided 
that the bankruptcy of the San Giorgo 
which was declared on October 31, 1930, 
is to be dated back two years, and all 
transactions of the company for these 
two years become thereby void. This 
includes the fusion with the Instituto 
Italiano di Riassicurazioni, The San 
Giorgo has a capital of five million lire. 
Gross irregularities are the cause for 
this decision of the court. 


Finance Company 
Failures Are Few 


INSTALMENT SELLING SOUND 





National Ass’n of Finance Companies’ 
Manager Says Depression Has Led 
To One Failure in Year 





Instalment sales financing is a special- 
ized branch of commercial banking, and 
one of the most important reasons that 
consumer credit has not run wild dur- 
ing the business depression is that the 
financing companies of America are man- 
aged by banking and credit specialists, 
according to C. C. Hanch, general man- 
ager of the National Association of Fi- 
nance Companies, who was interviewed 
in Chicago by a group of automotive and 
financing executives, 

“During the past six months I have 
been asked a hundred times by editors, 
magazine writers and economists what 
has happened to instalment selling dur- 
ing the business depression,” said Mr. 
Hanch. “I have invariably answered: 
‘Nothing.’ The interview has always been 
a disappointment to the questioner who 
expected bad news. a 

“The loss ratios of the financing com- 
panies handling instalment paper have 
remained practically unchanged. Pay- 
ments have been almost as prompt as 
they were in boom times. There has 
been no increase in number of financing 
companies and there has been only one 
failure among them during the past year 
in the United States. This contrasts fa- 
vorably with 1,300 bank failures, especial- 
ly when you consider that there is one 
financing company for every forty banks. 
In my opinion this argues convincingly 
for the thoroughness of the work done 
by the financing companies. _ They have 
specialized on credit investigating and 
effective collecting to such an extent that 
repossessions are rare, and debtor hard- 
ships are unusual, ; 

“The fact that ‘nothing’ has happened 
to the instalment selling business has 
led to the opinion among some financiers 
that consumer credit financing was bound 
to succeed regardless of how it was man- 
aged. Facts do not support this view. 
Success is due to the efficiency of the 
investigating and collecting departments 
and the constructive attitude of the man- 
agement. Many banks which have pur- 
chased instalment paper direct have 
found they were not equipped to handle 
this form of specialized commercial 
banking.” 





NEW MARINE FORMS OUT 


Joseph Lazard of New York, pub- 
lishers of marine insurance forms, has 
published the new 1931 lake hull, lake 
disbursements and lake protection and 
indemnity forms, which were recently 
approved officially. 














APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 













AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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Cox Heads Committee 
On Rate Violations 


TO WORK WITH VAN SCHAICK 





Chute, ‘Milles, Thaih, Potvin, Riker, 
and Jordan Other Members Named 
by American Institute 


Henry H. Reed, president of the 
American Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
érs, this week appointed his committee 
of seven to co-operate with Insurance 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
in the matter of clearing up rate viola- 
tions and of definitely defining the pow- 
ers of marine companies so that there 
will be no intentional or unintentional 
overlapping of coverages in the fire and 
casualty fields. This new committee was 
sanctioned at last week’s meeting of the 
Institute as recorded in these columns 
in the last issue. The committee con- 
sists of many of the ablest leaders in 
the marine field and includes the fol- 
lowing : 

Douglas F. Cox, president of Appleton 
& Cox, Inc., chairman; Hendon Chubb, 
head of Chubb & Son; Benjamin Rush, 
president of the Insurance Co. of North 
America; William H. McGee, president 
of Wm. H. McGee & Co.; Edward J. 
Perrin, Jr., vice-president of the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford; W. J. Roberts, 
United States manager of the Standard 
Marine, and George Jordan, marine 
manager at New York for the Fireman’s 
Fund. 

At last week’s meeting the following 
were among the resolutions adopted by 
the marine men: 

“Resolved, that this committee be re- 
quested to write the Superintendent ad- 
vising him of the action taken at this 
meeting and requesting his appointment 
of a representative on said committec; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, that the companies repre- 
sented at this meeting or subscribing to 
these resolutions pledge themselves to a 
full observance of the spirit of the law 
as expressed in Section 150; that they 
are opposed to the use of this Section 
as a cover to evade obligations to the 
Department or to their associates and 
that they desire to co-operate to the 
fullest extent with the Department in 
eliminating the use of any forms, rates 
or specially worded clauses which may 
be found after a full consideration of 
the facts to be not properly in accord 
with the intent of the law: at the same 
time asking the Superintendent to rec- 
ognize the legitimate demand on the part 
of the public for a wider use of marine 
forms, to include, as they traditionally 
do, protection against practically all 
perils under practically all circumstances 
in one policy, wherever the use of such 
forms does not in fact injure the legiti- 
mate interests of other classes of insur- 
ers, and that the Superintendent con- 
strue the law as liberally as its wording 
will allow, in favor of such use; and 
that it further : 

“Resolved, that this Committee be em- 
powered to further and supervise the 
work of committees now negotiating with 
other classes of insurers.” 


“DRIVE YOURSELF” LAW UPHELD 


Cincinnati City Ordinance Requiring 
Liability Insurance Found Constitu- 
tional by Ohio Court of Appeals 

A municipality has the right to require 
owners of “Drive Yourself” automobile 
facilities to carry liability insurance on 
the cars, the Ohio Court of Appeals has 
decided in the case of Hodge Drive-It- 
Yourself Co. v. City of Cincinnati, 174 
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The Hodge company claimed that the 
city ordinance, requiring the owners of 
cars to be rented and driven by the 
renters to secure insurance or give a 
bond to protect persons and property 
of those who might suffer injury caused 
by the automobile so rented, was. discrim- 
inatory and an unreasonable exercise of 
the police power conferred upon the city. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


R. J. Sullivan Urges Greater Safety 


Education to Reduce Auto Accidents 


Travelers V.-P. Convinced That This Is Practical Slant on 
Situation; Tells Casualty Actuaries Meeting in Boston 
That Problem Is One of Changing Human Behavior 


In selecting as an informal topic for 


discussion, “What Practical Measures 
Can Insurance Carriers Sponsor to Im- 
prove the Automobile Accident Situa- 
tion?” the Casualty Actuarial Society was 
fully cognizant of the increase in fatali- 
ties last year and the continued auto- 
mobile accident toll being taken this year. 
It was felt that the problem needed lab- 
oratory discussion by the men who play 
such a large part in making the rates 
for automobile insurance; also that par- 
ticipants in the discussion should be au- 
thorities on the subject. 

Thus it was that R. J. Sullivan, vice- 
president of the Travelers and Travelers 
Indemnity, took a leading part in last 
Friday’s meeting of the Society at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, contributing gen- 
erously to the automobile accident dis- 
cussion. As he sees it the problem seems 
to be one of educating between thirty and 
forty million people to drive twenty-six 
million cars more cautiously, and teaching 
more than a hundred million people to 
walk with a little more care. His re- 
marks are presented practically in full 
below: 


The Force Behind a Headline 


“Suppose you should pick up tonight’s 
newspaper and read the following head- 
lines ? 

“Distinguished statesman injured; 
struck by drunken driver while cross- 
ing street near his home.’ 

“Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in auto accident; 
car overturned by speeding motorist.’ 

““Internationally known settlement 
worker victim of reckless motorist; 
struck down by driver who ignored 
signal lights.’ 

“‘Nationally known labor leader 
hit by automobile driven by youthful 
joyriders.’ 

“‘Humorist in automobile accident ; 
world famous comedian forced off 
road by racing driver.’ 

“‘Senator’s child killed by hit-run 
driver; Washington disturbed by 
wanton disregard of traffic rules.’ 
“Suppose one day’s newspaper carried 

all these headlines. What would hap- 
pen? About half an hour after this news 
was out the American public would have 
made up its mind that something was 
going to be done about this automobile 
accident situation. And is there any 
doubt that the measures that would be 
put through would be arbitrary, as well 
as effective? 

“Happily, no daily newspaper announc- 
ing the death or injury of these nation- 
ally known people as the results of auto- 
mobile accidents has yet appeared, but 
an average of about ninety-four ordinary 


American citizens are killed and more 
than 2,700 are injured in automobile ac- 
cidents every day in the year. Public 
resentment is rising against this daily 
slaughter on our streets and unless the 
automobile accident problem is solved the 
day will surely come when public wrath 
will boil over in a flood of regulatory 
laws—possibly laws affecting automobile 
insurance, laws that would benefit no 





R. J. SULLIVAN 


one. Legislatures might become punitive, 
rather than corrective. 


How We Can Solve the -Problem 


“The automobile accident situation is 
really everybody’s problem. 

“What can we do to solve it? 

“We can tighten up in our efforts to 
make certain that the man who does not 
deserve insurance protection does not get 
this protection. None of us today will 
knowingly accept the intemperate or 
reckless driver as an assured. But we 
must go even beyond that. We must 
make certain that the man who appears 
to be an acceptable risk really is an ac- 
ceptable risk. We must be sure that the 
person in whose name the policy is writ- 
ten has no members of his family, ac- 
customed to .using his car, who would 
not be acceptable risks, if they instead 
of he applied for the insurance. We 
must do more to ascertain the true char- 
acter of the man we insure before the 
accident happens, rather than waiting for 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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F. & C. Wants Field Stories 


Bob Nay, editor, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Bulletin, hit on a good idea to 
hold reader interest when he sent out 
a call in the May issue for “true 
story” field experiences from F. & C. 
agents all over the country. These 
experiences may include methods of 
selling the different lines of insur- 
ance, what lines are easiest and what 
lines are hardest to sell, stories of 
large policies written, number of 
policies sold by an agency in one 
day or a week, samples of sales let- 
ters, newspaper advertisements and 
stories of unusual claims. 

Editor Nay promises that all con- 
tributions received will be published 
with due credit to the contributor. 











BOYS INSURE AGAINST CRIME 





Members of Boys’ Club of N. Y. Pay 
$17.50 a Year Premium for Club 
Privileges and Camp 
With the capture of young Crowley, 
the 20-year-old desperado, fresh in the 
public’s mind it is encouraging to read 
in the New York Evening Post recent- 
ly that the Boys’ Club of New York, 
organized in 1876 with branches on both 
the lower East and West Sides, has 
made a “social insurance” arrangement 
whereby policies are issued to club mem- 
bers calling for an annual premium of 
$17.50. This gives the boy whose name 
appears on the “policy” membership priv- 
ileges in the Boys’ Club for twelve 
months including two weeks at Camp 

William Cary. 

“It would be difficult to point to an- 
other investment so small which is so 
certain to return such satisfactory divi- 
dends,” observes the Post editorially. The 
club has taken more than 150,000 boys 
off the streets since it was formed and 
provided them with safe and wholesome 
activities. 





PICKS M. H. RUBIN FOR OHIO 


Morris H. Rubin has been named by 
the Independence Indemnity as its agen- 
cy representative in Ohio. Mr. Rubin 
comes to the Independence after many 
years’ association with the American 
Casualty as special representative in the 
same territory. He will be located in 
Columbus. 
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J. C. MURPHY’S NEW POST 





Star Forgery Producer in N. Y. Now 
With Stewart, Will & Connett, F. 
& D. Uptown General Agents 





J. C. MURPHY 


J. Calvert Murphy, well known metro- 
politan producer who has been metro- 
politan production manager of the Con- 
solidated Indemnity & Insurance Co. 
since January, 1930, is now connected 
with Stewart, Will & Connett, Inc., up- 
town general agents of the Fidelity & 
Deposit. 

Mr. Murphy came into the business 
about five years ago with the National 
Surety and made a record for himself 
as a forgery bond salesman in a sur- 
prisingly short time. For three years 
he earned the honorary position as pres- 
ident of the Honor Club of the company, 
at the same time increasing, improving 
and broadening his service to brokers 
by developing a. sizeable volume in gen- 
eral lines. 





CENTURY VA. CHANGES 
E. B. Smoot, formerly special agent of 
the Century Indemnity i in the Richmond, 
Va., office, has been made field manager, 
succeeding H. S. Strother who recently 
resigned. David W. Coates is the new 
special agent in this territory. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Casualty Actuarial Society Meeting 





All Day Session Of 
Casualty Actuaries 


LARGEST OUT-OF-TOWN AFFAIR 








Keen Interest in Auto Accident Prob- 
lem; Boston Companies Hosts at 
Informal Dinner and Golf 





The thirty-sixth regular meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society last Friday 
in Boston had an attendance of sixty- 
four, the largest out-of-town meeting in 
the history of the organization. Ten 
members of the Actuaries’ Club of Bos- 
ton sat through the session and enjoyed 
the luncheon as the invited guests of 
the Society; the actuaries were the guests 
ef the Boston insurance companies at 
an informal dinner in the evening at 
the Belmont Spring Country Club and 
participated in golf and a bus trip to 
Concord and Lexington the next day. 

The interest of the Society centered 
on President Thomas F. Tarbell’s sug- 
gestion to help the unemployment situa- 
tion as outlined in his Presidential ad- 
dress reviewed in another column; also 
the informal discussion on “What Prac- 
tical Measures Can Insurance Carriers 
Sponsor to Improve the Automobile Acci- 
dent Situation?” R. J. Sullivan, Trav- 
elers vice-president, took a leading part 
in this discussion and his timely re- 
marks are printed on another page. 

The other informal topic for discussion 
was: “To provide an added incentive for 
prompt payment of compensation premi- 
ums, what are the merits of various pos- 
sible methods?” 

Stress Need for More Careful 
Underwriting 

Two phases of the automobile accident 
problem were (1) the limitation of com- 
pany losses and (2) the general subject 
of accident prevention. The greater em- 
phasis was placed on the latter. From 
the viewpoint of company losses, the ne- 
cessity for more careful underwriting was 
stressed, guided by the fact—clearly 
shown by the records—that the majority 
of losses are caused by a small minority 
of careless drivers who have frequent 
accidents. The actuaries felt that as soon 
as a driver shows signs of being a “re- 
peater” his insurance should be canceled. 
It is also important to know not only 
that the assured is a careful driver but 
that the members of his family who may 
drive the car are not of the reckless 
sort. 

Fraudulent claimants and shyster law- 
yers should be vigorously prosecuted. 

On the accident prevention side it was 
brought out that “we are not civilized 
up to the point where we should drive 
automobiles.” The average man’s train- 
ing does not qualify him to exercise the 
nice judgment of relative speed and dis- 
tance required in driving a car with safe- 
ty. The problem is to secure the neces- 
sary education as rapidly as possible. The 
world is becoming more dangerous and 
we must learn how to live in a more 
dangerous world. The education must 
be both “behind the wheel and in front 
of the fender.” A pedestrian is normal- 
ly just a person who has parked his car 
somewhere; but a man as a pedestrian 
does not behave as he expects pedestri- 
ans to behave when he is himself be- 
hind the wheel and when he is driving 
he does not act as he expects drivers 
to act when he is walking. 

For More Drastic Penalties in Con- 

necticut Law 

As to the results of educational cam- 
paigns it was brought out that while the 
number of accidents to adults and to 
children of pre-school ages have in- 
creased, the number of accidents to chil- 

(Continued on Page 76) 


T. F. Tarbell’s Obligatory Savings 
Plan to Bridge Unemployment 


Casualty Actuarial Society President Explains Proposal at 
Semi-Annual Meeting; Employers Would Contribute 
Two Weeks’ Wages 


Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, Travelers, 
and who is president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, put before .the semi- 
annual meeting of the Society in Boston 
last Friday a definite plan for mitigat- 
ing the effects of unemployment, pro- 
viding funds to those unemployed, which 
differs from the usual unemployment in- 
surance plans which have been proposed. 
The basic principle of Mr. Tarbell’s sug- 
gested plan consists of obligatory per- 
sonal savings to provide the unemployed 
individual with funds during the period 
immediately following cessation of em- 
ployment from causes beyond his con- 
trol. 

Under this plan, as explained to an 
attentive audience of actuaries, a certain 


the amount of benefit be at a fixed rate 
weekly, graded by industry between a 
minimum of $10 and a maximum of $20, 
according to the wage scales prevailing 
in the various industries. 

Two objections which the speaker said 
might be raised in connection with the 
plan pertained to the possible unconsti- 
tutionality of an act establishing such a 
plan, and that in some industries where 
the wage scale was so close to the re- 
quirements of the minimum standards of 
living employes might be unable to lay 
aside 5% of their weekly wages fora pe- 
riod sufficient to provide benefits for 
thirteen weeks. The first objection, it 
was said, can only be determined by ac- 
tual test in the courts of last resort, 





of politics. He said in part: 
increase in contributions. 


share of the expense. 
the ‘dole.’ 


tions and extended benefits. 


alizing the English workman.” 





Critical of British Unemployment 


Mr. Tarbell went into detail on the British Unemployment Insurance 
Act giving as his opinion that throughout its history it has been a football 


“Benefits have been extended without a corresponding proportionate 
The qualification requirements have been con- 
stantly lowered and so far the state has had to bear a disproportionate 
Many of the opponents of the Act designate it as 
This, of course, is not a proper designation of the plan as a 
whole but is probably a fair statement as respects the out-of-work dona- 


“The present situation in Great Britain is not due entirely to the cur- 
rent depression but represents the cumulative effects of an unemployment 
situation dating from the close of the World War. 
come tax is 20% and a large part of the proceeds go to make up the de- 
ficiency in the unemployment insurance fund. To meet the increasing deficit 
a national tax on land is now proposed. 
contact with conditions believe that the present unsatisfactory British 
economic situation is due in large part to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and the point has been stressed that the administration of the Act has 
resulted in maintaining a considerable portion of the able bodied workers 
in idleness at the expense of the state and that this situation is demor- 


The basic British in- 


Many writers who are in close 








percentage of weekly wages would be re- 
quired to be deposited to the credit of 
the individual employe with a financial 
agency until a sufficient reserve would 
be accumulated to provide unemployment 
benefits at a specified rate for a certain 
period of time. 
Contributions by Employers 

The proposal also includes supplement- 
ary contributions by the employer at time 
of dismissal to the extent of two weeks 
of pay and the payment of the admin- 
istration expenses of -the plan by the 
state. The contributions as outlined by 
Mr. Tarbell would amount to 5% of each 
employe’s wages, with .the contributions 
continuing until a fund had been accu- 
mulated sufficient to provide benefits for 
at least thirteen weeks, and for a total 
of fifteen weeks of benefits with the ad- 
dition of two weeks’ benefits by the em- 
plover. Financial institutions such as 
banks, trust companies and possibly in- 
surance companies would be allowed un- 
der the plan to act as depository agents. 

Benefit payments would be payable at 
the time of dismissal, but would cease 
upon steady re-employment or to remain 
suspended during temporary re-employ- 
ment, while reduced benefits would be 
allowed in the event.of the weekly wages 
earned during re-employment not 
amounting to as much as the weekly un- 
employment benefit. Mr. Tarbell’s pro- 
posal also included the suggestion that 


while in regard to the second possible 
objection, he voiced the belief that so- 
cial justice demands a wage scale which 
will permit the necessities of life in keep- 
ing with present-day standards. 


Warning on Depository Funds 

A warning was sounded in regard to 
the use of funds placed in the hands of 
depository agents for safe keeping as a 
reserve fund for use in the event of un- 
employment. Mr. Tarbell asserted that 
such funds would have to be segregated 
from general funds and that most rigid 
investment restrictions would have to be 
imposed. Only securities possessing the 
maximum of security and marketability 
would have to be specified as eligible se- 
curities, it was declared. 

The possible solution of the problem 
of unemployment was suggested to the 
Casualty Actuarial Society because of the 
indication that voluntary efforts of indus- 
try are powerless to prevent unemploy- 
ment on a wide scale, because state un- 
employment insurance contains many un- 
desirable features as indicated by the ex- 
perience in England and also in Germany, 
and because the writing of unemploy- 
ment insurance by private insurance 
companies involves many hazards that 
might wreck the institution of insurance. 

The plan was outlined as a probable 
basis of relieving the distress caused by 
unemployment and as one in keeping 
with American traditions and progress; 


Value of Statistics 
To Newer Companies 


R. S. HULL’S THOUGHTFUL PAPER 


Casualty Actuaries Get His Slant on 
Work of “An Administrative Statis- 
tician”; Analyzes Branch and 
Home Office Costs 








A thoughtful paper by Robert S. Hull 
of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, New 
York, featuring the “Function of Ad- 
ministrative Statistics in Casualty Insur- 
ance,” was presented before the semi- 
annual gathering of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society in Boston a week ago. Mr. 
Hull has written of the part statistics 
play in a company organization from 
long experience, having occupied the post 
of comptroller in the Standard Accident 
before his present connection. He deals 
specifically with the duties which belong 





ROBERT S. HULL 


to “an administrative statistician,” a man 
whom he describes as trained in account- 
ing, statistical and actuarial work, and 
as being responsible for the presenta- 
tion to the executives of his company of 
any and all statistical and accounting 
data which may be useful in the forma- 
tion of administrative policies. 

Mr. Hull furnished plenty of food for 
thought in the conduct of newer com- 
pany organizations. For one thing he 
thinks it is a mistake to present too many 
figures in one financial statement. “It 
may be well to present an ‘internal oper- 
ating statement’ accompanied by a writ- 
ten explanation to bring out salient 
facts,” he suggests. For a new or rapidly 
growing company he feels that purchases 
of furniture and fixtures may distort the 
monthly operating statement; hence it 
may be advisable to capitalize such ex- 
penditures and to show depreciation as 
an operating statement. He adds: “It is 
my preference to use the same treat- 
ment for annual statement purposes.” 

Financing New Business 

One of the first executive decisions 

that should be made by the manage- 
(Continued on Page 78) 








it was said that it scarcely seemed that 
the United States would be able to suc- 
ceed in the operation of state insurance 
plans any better than recent administra- 
tions in England, that it was doubtful 
whether voluntary unemployment insur- 
ance would make any greater appeal to 
employers and workers than group life 
insurance with only about a fourth of 
the industrial workers now covered, and 
that the adoption of unemployment plans 
by private industries seemed remote, 
with at present only about one-half of 
1% of the industrial population embraced 
by such schemes. ~ 
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I. & C. Staff of 9OO Moving 


Home Office Shift Next Week to 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y., a 


Beginning next Monday one of the 
biggest home office shifts of the past 
few years in New York City will occur 
when the Fidelity & Casualty staff of 
about 900 will leave 92 Liberty Street, 
its headquarters for the past twenty 
years, to take new offices in 80 Maiden 
Lane, the home of the America Fore 
Group of which the F. & C. is a mem- 
ber. The entire sixth and eighth floors 


Big Job; For 20 Years at 92 Liberty Street 


Se eng a 
clerks and an office boy. And that of- 
fice boy was Robert J. Hillas, now re- 
tired, who spent his entire business ca- 
reer of more than half a century with 
the F. & C. and was its president for 
twenty years. Mr. Hillas is still a di- 
rector. 

The company today has 13,000 agents 
and 1,350 branch office and field em- 
ployes in addition to its home office staff 
of 900. Its original capital of $100,000 





oo = 

a 

in this building are now being put in 
shape for the newcomers as well as large 
parts of the seventh, ninth and tenth 
floors. 

This shift will give the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty the much needed proximity to its 
companion fire companies which occupy 
all of the twenty-second, twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth floors, 
much of the twenty-first and half of the 
grade floor. 

It is interesting to note that the Fi- 
delity & Casualty will be celebrating its 
fifty-fifth birthday during the week it 
moves. Looking back over this span of 
years it is recalled that when the com- 
pany began business as the Knicker- 
bocker Casualty Insurance Co. at 176 
Broadway in 1876, the year in which the 
telephone was invented, the home office 


Courtesy of Fidelity & Casualty 
How Lower Broadway Looked in 1880 


staff consisted of four executives, two 
has grown to $5,000,000 while its assets 
as of December 31, 1930, amounted to 
$38,559,924, 
A Glimpse of Old Broadway 

The Broadway of 1880 when the Fi- 
delity & Casualty had its home office at 
Number 187 was a vastly different looking 
street than the modern thoroughfare of 
today. As the picture illustrating this 
story indicates the 1880 Broadway was a 
cobble roadway rather than asphalt. 
Horse cars had not yet been introduced, 
omnibuses being the only means of pub- 
lic conveyance. This view, in addition to 
showing where the F. & C. was, gives 
prominence to the Mutual Life’s early 
home office at 173 Broadway. Rogers 
Peet Co., it is noted, had its store in 
those days at 177. 





SELECT C. H. BAINBRIDGE 





General Indemnity Appoints Him Metro- 
politan and Suburban N. Y. General 
Agent; A Leader in Brooklyn 
C. H. Bainbridge, one of the casualty 
production leaders of Brooklyn and who 
at one time was a vice-president of the 
New York Casualty, has been selected 
by the General Indemnity of Rochester 
as its general agent for the entire met- 
ropolitan and New York suburban ter- 
ritory. : 

Mr. Bainbridge has been active in this 
field for many years and enjoys the re- 
spect and esteem of the fraternity. His 
plans include the opening of a New York 
office in addition to his Brooklyn head- 
quarters at 92 Clinton Street. 


CAN’T CHANGE DOCTORS AT WILL 


New regulations brought into effect by 
the British Health Ministry make it im- 
possible for a patient on the health in- 
surance panel to change his doctor at 
will. These regulations are being se- 
verely criticized by the British medical 
profession. More than 17,000,000 people 
are insured in the National Health 
scheme. 





H. & A. CONFERENCE REPORT 

The Eastern Underwriter next week 
will contain a detailed report of the 
convention of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which started yesterday 
and concludes tomorrow. 
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Danger 


follows people home 


The average man has a sense of relief 
from danger upon reaching home after 
a trip in a limited train, a motor ear or 
an airplane. 


Yet statistics show that danger follows 
people into their own homes and re- 
mains, in many forms, to imperil life 
and limb under the domestic roof. 


About 24,000 persons are fatally injured 
at home every year; which is as many as 


. are fatally injured in all the industries of 


the country. 


Almost half of the bad home accidents 
are due to falls of one sort or another; 
falls off ladders, chairs, tables and 
benches, falls on floors, falls on ice, falls 
over obstructing objects, falls in getting 
in and out of bathtubs. 


Other important causes of serious acci- 
dents in and about the home are: the use 
of inflammable cleaning fluids, starting 
fires with kerosene or gasoline, running 
automobiles in closed garages, handling 
sharp instruments casually, personally 
colliding with inanimate objects. 


Agents can render a service to their 
clients and to the Company by caution- 
ing against the dangers of people letting 
down on habits of carefulness in the 
fancied security of the home. 

To prevent accidents is to reduce acci- 


dent claims, and so, eventually to reduce 
the cost of accident insurance. 


Indemnity Insurance 


Company 
of North America — 


PHILADELPHIA 
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New Touring Atlas Most Successful 
Service Aid Put Out by Aetna Co.’s 


Demand So Great for It That 30 Girls in Home Office Have 
Worked Overtime Filling Orders; 22 Suggested Tours 
Shown With Scenic and Historic Points Featured 


Stimulated by national advertising the 
demand for the “Seeing America with 
Aetna” touring atlas recently prepared 
by the Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa- 
nies has been greater than any other 
service feature ever offered to Aetna 
agents, Thousands of requests have 
been received at the Hartford home of- 
fice and branches, the returns being so 
great that at times as many as thirty 
girls in the home office worked over- 
time counting the stamps and coins that 
came in (the tour book is offered for 
twelve cents) and referring the leads to 
agents all over the country. 

Brought to the attention of the motor- 
ing public a few weeks ago by a full page 
announcement in the Saturday Evening 
Post the “Seeing America with Aetna” 
book has served as an introduction to the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies’ coast-to- 
coast service, and the fact that Aetna 
policies are acceptable nation-wide—nat- 
urally an important fact due to the rapid 
spread of financial responsibility legis- 
lation which is now in force in fifteen 
states. 

Many Anxious to Buy Insurance 

When the letters started to come in 
thick and fast it was interesting to note 
that inquirers not only asked for the 
atlas but also for information as to the 
cost of an Aetna policy (even giving 
make of car, year purchased, etc.) and 
quite a number said that they needed 
insurance and wanted to see an agent 
just as soon as possible. Commenting 
on these returns Stanley F. Withe, pub- 
licity manager, says: “We have had 
many cases in which agents have sold 
policies as a result of the leads we have 
sent them but what has surprised me is 
the fact that there are so many people 
who realize that they need automobile 
insurance and yet apparently have not 
been reached by any solicitor.” 

For several years Mr. Withe has ap- 
preciated the very natural tie-up between 
touring maps and automobile insurance. 
His company did not wish to duplicate 
the touring service now being provided 


by gasoline and tire companies so it was 
not until this year that the idea of offer- 
ing something different from the usual 
road map was hit upon. 

“Touring America with Aetna” offers 
twenty-two suggested tours showing the 
best routes for reaching the principal 
scenic and historic attractions in the 
United States and Canada with detailed 
descriptions of the points of interest. 
The maps were prepared especially for 
the Aetna from the latest highway in- 
formation, a large force of map makers 
having been engaged in this task for sev- 
eral months. 

Each map has super-imposed upon it 
a red line indicating the historic or scenic 
high spots which any visitor to that sec- 
tion should see and these high spots are 
joined together in a suggested circular 
tour. On the opposite page there is a 
handy description of the places through 
which the tour passes. It is this feature, 
the company feels, that has accounted 
ior the success of the atlas. 

Also Special Touring Service 

In addition the Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies will help motorists with detailed 
information regarding any section of the 
country they may intend to visit on their 
tours. While a new departure for an 
insurance company it is a most logical 
one since the more people use their cars 
to visit other sections of the country, 
the more they will need automobile in- 
surance, says the Aetna. All the motor- 
ist has to do is to say what section he 
intends to visit and he will be sent de- 
scriptive folders containing information 
regarding it. Says Mr. Withe: 

“It is very easy for us to supply this 
information, a great deal of which is 
available, whereas the average motorist 
would hardly know where to look for it. 
This information is sent from the home 
office to the local agent for him to pass 
on to his policyholder or prospect. It 
seems to me that the rendering of such 
a service can hardly fail to help the par- 
ticular agent who is instrumental in se- 
curing it. ” 





N. J. TAXI MEN FACE SUIT 





Action Against Jersey Mutual Casualty 
Assureds by State Dep’t for $805,000 
in Claims and Judgments 
More than 1,000 independent bus and 
taxicab owners in New Jersey who hold 
policies in the Jersey Mutual Casualty 
which was taken over by the state in- 
surance department recently, face a suit 
in Chancery Court being brought by the 
department to recover from them $805,- 
000, representing claims and judgments 

against the company. 

The state insurance department is 
seeking to assess each taxi owner for 
four years’ premiums under a provision 
requiring policyholders in a mutual or- 
ganization to make good the claims and 
judgments against it. It is said that if 
the department were sustained in its at- 
tempt to collect many of the cab drivers 
will be forced into bankruptcy. 

Mass meetings were held this week 
by the cab owners and plans are afoot 
to retain counsel and seek to restrain 
the department by court order from 
prosecuting its claim. 





L. F. TILLINGHAST ACTIVITY 

Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency assistant, 
Great American Indemnity, is serving 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
this year as chairman of its Standards 
of Practice Committee in addition to 
being second vice-president of the Con- 
ference. He is one of the best posted 
casualty advertising men in the business. 


M. GOOD WOLFE HONORED 





Travelers Assistant Secretary in Charge 
of Liability Division Completes 25 
Years With Company 
M. Good Wolfe, assistant secretary, 
casualty department of the Travelers, 
completed twenty-five years of service 
with the company a few weeks ago, re- 
ceiving many congratulations on his anni- 
versary. Starting his career thirty-five 
years ago as an office boy in a St. Louis 
agency he took up agency work, pio- 
neered in selling liability insurance, and 
was resident manager for the Fidelity 
& Casualty at St. Louis for five years 
before joining the Travelers home office. 
When Mr. Wolfe came into the lia- 
bility department, then headed by W. G. 
Ccwles, now vice-president, it had a staff 
of only six persons as compared with 
seventy-five persons today. As assistant 
secretary Mr. Wolfe is in charge of the 
liability division which produced casu- 
alty premiums of $11,0000,000 last year. 
He was made an officer of the company 

in 1911. 





WELSH HEADS CASUALTY GROUP 


Leo A. Welsh, production manager, 
United States Casualty, has charge of the 
casualty group of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference this year. Another of 
Mr. Welsh’s activities is an entertain- 
ment chairman of the Casualty & Sure- 
ty Club, a post he has been re-elected 
to for the past three years. 
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JOHN MEE’S NEW POST 


Joins R. C. Rathbone & Son, New York 
Brokers, After Fifteen Years in 
Company Ranks 

John L. Mee, well known in casualty 
and surety circles and who headed the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety after some 
years spent with the National Surety as 
vice-president .and superintendent of 








JOHN L. MEE 


agencies, has connected with the well 
known brokerage firm of R. C. Rath- 
bone & Son, Inc., New York. His entire 
time will be devoted to the production 
of all lines of insurance. 


Mr. Mee started his insurance career 
more than twenty years ago as a local 
agent and later became a special agent 
for the Hartford Steam Boiler at Hart- 
ford and Louisville; later he served as 
executive special agent for the Royal 
Indemnity. He joined the National Sure- 
ty in 1916 as assistant secretary, ad- 
vancing to the vice-presidency four years 
later. 

Mr. Mee has made many friendships 
in company ranks and stands well with 
the brokerage fraternity. 





D. E. BURNS IN NEW POST 


David E. Burns, formerly state man- 
ager for the Union Mutual in Massa- 
chusetts, has joined the New York dis- 
ability division of the Continental Casu- 
alty as assistant city manager under 
Lloyd M. Kuh, manager. Mr. Burns has 
a good following among metropolitan 
brokers. 





KILL SOCIAL INSURANCE BILL 


A house bill in the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature, permitting enactment of social 
insurance legislation by constitutional 
amendment, went down to defeat by a 
vote of 18 yeas to 111 nays. 


ar CERO 


Only Two Passengers 
Killed on Air Lines 


SIX MONTHS’ RECORD FOR 1930 
Three Pilots Also Die in Period; Fig- 
ures Cover Routes Flown Regu- 
larly On Schedule 





Operation of the scheduled air trans- 

port lines of the United States with only 
two passenger fatalities during the last 
six months of 1930 resulted in an increase 
of approximately 1,000% in the number 
of passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatally over the miles similarly flown in 
the first half of last year, it is shown 
in the semi-annual report of civil air ac- 
cidents in scheduled air transport opera- 
tions. In the last half of 1930 the total 
number of miles flown was 51,482,633, 
slightly less than the 52,264,616 passen- 
ger miles flown by scheduled operators 
in the first six months of the year. 
_ The report deals only with accidents 
in scheduled air transport activities. 
Scheduled air transport includes those 
operations in which aircraft carry pas- 
sengers, mail, and express over fixed 
routes at regular intervals, as distin- 
guished from miscellaneous operations by 
which are meant such activities as ex- 
perimental, exhibition, industrial, pleas- 
ure flying and student instruction. 


Total Number of Fatalities 


The total number of fatalities in all 
scheduled operations with mail, express 
or passengers was five, including two 
passengers and three pilots, and this was. 
fewer fatalities than occurred in sched- 
uled operations during any six-month 
period since this record has been com- 
piled. The total number of fatal acci- 
dents in scheduled service was three, 
only one of which involved a passenger 
plane and this figure, also, is less than 
the corresponding figure for any previ- 
ous six months’ period. 

Flying conditions are generally more 
favorable during the last six months of 
a year than during the first six months. 

Causes of accidents are divided into 
four major classifications — personnel, 
power-plant failures, airplane failures 
and miscellaneous. In addition, a fifth 
category is given over to undetermined 
and doubtful causes. 

The largest percentage of accidents 
was attributed to miscellaneous causes, 
the total being 47.44%. These included 
weather, 32.02%; darkness, .53%; airport 
and terrain; 11.7%; and other causes, 
3.19%. 

The next largest percentage was 
charged to power-plant failures, which 
amounted to 22.34%. Personnel errors 
contributed 15.32% and airplane failures 
14.9%. In this report no accidents were 
recorded as undetermined and doubtful, 
as all could be charged definitely to one 
of the major classifications. 





JOINS A. & H. BUREAU 


The Bankers Indemnity has been elect- 
ed a member of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health, Underwriters. 
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Exhibit a Feature of 
Maryland Cas. Opening 


N. Y. BRANCH AT 107 WILLIAM ST. 





President Burns Present; Also Victor 
Braegger of Porto Rico; Many 
Broker and Agent Visitors 


The New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty made quite an occasion out of 
its formal opening in new offices last 
Thursday at the recently completed 107 
William Street building. President F. 
Highlands Burns came up from Balti- 
more and welcomed visitors with Resi- 
dent Vice-President J. Ives Barton and 
Edgar W. Carr, manager. Other home 
office guests were E. E. Kolb, supervis- 
ing underwriter, contract and fidelity de- 
partments; G. F. Cushwa and G. W. 
Dexter, associate managers, surety claim 
department; and Lincoln H. Lippincott, 
superintendent of the training school. 
Considerable attention centered on a 
home office display set up in a special 
exhibit room which effectively and pic- 
torially demonstrated the amount of serv- 
ice work done by the Maryland Casualty 
during the life of a policy. This display 
was prepared by Mr. Lippincott. 





San Juan Visitor Fascinated 


One of the most interested visitors was 
Victor Braegger, general agent of ‘the 
Maryland in Porto Rico and Dominican 
Republic whose agency produces annually 
close to $500,000 in premiums. Mr. 
Braegger, in New York City after a 
home office visit, was fascinated by the 
exhibit and took notes on it to take back 
home with him. 


In San Juan he is active in civic af- 
fairs and served on the reception com- 
mittee to President Hoover when the 
President made his Porto Rican trip a 
short time ago. He is a strong booster 
for the Island, sees it making a quick 
recovery from the recent hurricane, says 
that its inhabitants are highly pleased 
with Governor Theodore Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration and that everyone has a 
great admiration for him. Mr. Braegger 
began his career in 1910 as a stenog- 
rapher to David E. Meiklejohn, now 
Aetna Casualty & Surety assistant man- 
ager in New York, and went to Porto 
Rico in 1914. He speaks Italian, French, 
German, Portuguese, English and Span- 
ish, Incidentally he has a nephew, Eddie 
Duttwyler, manager of the Dominican 
Republic office but now on a Switzer- 
land vacation, who took the Maryland 
Casualty training school course when he 
had had only two weeks’ instruction in 
speaking English and proved to be one 
of the brightest members in the class. 


Exhibit Covers a Lot of Ground 


The exhibit was planned by Mr. Lip- 
Ppincott not as a production display but 
to show by photographs, charts and 
posters the wide-flung operations of the 
Maryland Casualty. Stress was placed 
on accident prevention activity.as well 
as the engineering advice given assureds 
by Maryland Casualty inspectors result- 
ing, in one case, in a saving of $65,104 
to the client by prompt investigation of 
the Maryland when a steel girder col- 
lapsed. : 

To encourage plant safety the Holger 
Jensen Cup is awarded each year for 
the best accident reduction record; in 
addition workmen are encouraged to en- 
ter into the annual accident poster con- 
test. A group of these posters made a 
striking display. 

The company maintains a staff of sev- 
enty-four boiler and machinery special- 
ists stationed at various points in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Dominican Republic. The home of- 
fice man in charge of this important de- 
partment is Julius Rauch. 

The exhibit abounded in human inter- 


est pictures such as the one of the motor 
boat owned by the King of Siam, now 
visiting the United States, which was 
bonded in the Maryland; and close-up 
views of the Nassau-Broad Street, New 
York, subway, just about completed, on 
which the company had the workmen’s 
compensation and general liability cov- 
erage. Two inspectors were constantly 
on the job during the progress of the 
underground work. Serious accidents 
were kept down to a minimum. 


Interesting Medical Display 


One section of the exhibit devoted to 
the Maryland’s medical facilities showed 
clinic pictures and charted the extent of 
its surgery operations. There are six 
zone surgeons at strategic centers, five 
clinics, five major surgeons and special- 
ists all reporting to the home office. The 
company also publishes quarterly a mag- 
azine called The Clinic, which keeps 4,000 
doctors representing the Maryland well 
informed on the latest developments in 
industrial surgery and hygiene. 

Another chart visualized the nation- 
wide claim service rendered and point- 
ed to at least seventy-six convenient of- 
fices scattered around the country. 

Still another, recently compiled by Mr. 
Lippincott, featured accident and health 
policy contracts and their benefits, an in- 


valuable aid to the producer who needs 
such information quickly. 
Messrs. Barton and Carr Long 
With Company 

J. Ives Barton, resident vice-president, 
who is responsible for the company’s af- 
fairs in New York, has been with the 
organization since 1899 and was Detroit 
resident manager before getting his New 
York assignment in April, 1927. 

Edgar W. Carr, manager, has rounded 
out more than twenty-five years in the 
Maryland’s service and was appointed to 
his New York post in 1927. 





RAY CROWE ON COMMITTEE - 


Ray Crowe of the Newark branch of- 
fice of the Commercial Casualty and 
Metropolitan Casualty has been elected 
to the executive committee of the Sure- 
ty Association of New Jersey. He suc- 
ceeds W. J. Martin, who has been trans- 
ferred to New York. 





1932 COMPULSORY REFERENDUM 


A referendum on the question of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance will be sub- 
mitted to Wisconsin voters at the 1932 
spring election if a joint resolution of- 
fered in the Wisconsin Senate is ap- 
proved by the Legislature. 


TO GRADUATE THIRTY-TWO 





Maryland Casualty Training School Ex- 
ercises on May 27; L. H. Lippincott 
Writing Play for the Occasion 
The Maryland Casualty home office 
has set aside the afternoon of May 27 
for the graduating exercises of its ninth 
training school of thirty-two students. 
Following the awarding of diplomas by 
President F. Highlands Burns the Alum- 
ni Association will be host to the gradu- 

ating class at dinner. 

The entertainment being arranged by 
Lincoln H. Lippincott, training school 
superintendent, takes on the novel form 
of a play within a play, the feature being 
a “talkie” movie acted by members of 
the graduating class and entitled “Firm 
Foundations.” 

Since Mr. Lippincott inaugurated his 
new selling course for agents and field 
men on February 1 more than 500 have 
been enrolled and many of them have 
completed it. Based on the principles of 
selling it consisted of ten lessons. 





ENTERS CANADA FOR FORGERY 

The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America will write forgery bond busi- 
ness in Canada. A. J. Dorian will be 
in charge of the writing, and the head 
office will be in Toronto. 








CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 





EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 








Executive Offices: 
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A. W. Whitney Talks On 
Conservation Activity 


BEFORE CASUALTY ACTUARIES 





National Bureau Expert Sees Its Effect 
on Public as Direct and Universal; 


Breeds Good Will 





The place of consérvation in insurance 
was made the subject of a Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society address last week in Bos- 
ton by Albert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, an ex- 
ecutive who has played a leading role 
in conservational activities practically 
throughout his entire career and who is 
in charge of such work in the National 
3ureau. Mr. Whitney explained the pur- 
pose of his paper as being (1) to tell 
how the by-product, conservation, the 
prevention of the misfortune, should have 
found a place in insurance which is pri- 
marily only the prevention of the effects 
of the misfortune, and (2) to establish a 
basis for a judgment with regard to the 
importance of conservation in the future 
development of insurance. 


Need for Preventive Work 


The speaker was concerned over the 
economic aspects of conservation, why 
insurance should not confine itself to the 
primary task of distribution, and the 
way in which two lines of casualty in- 
surance, steam boiler and elevator, have 
been developed in such a way that pre- 
vention has assumed the major place. 
High spots in his paper are given below: 

“Casualty insurance is like fire insur- 
ance in the short duration of the con- 
tract, but because of the slow maturing 
of the experience there is a still greater 
lag between the experience and the rates 
and consequently an ever greater chance 
to capitalize preventive activity and cor- 
respondingly a still greater compulsion 
to institute such activity. 

“In the case of some hazards, for in- 
stance steam boiler and elevator haz- 
ards, the need for preventive activity is 
imperative. In both of these cases it 
is evident that a high grade inspection 
service is required and insurance protec- 
tion and insurance service are given to- 
gether apparently largely as a matter of 
convenience and economy. Certainly if 
the insurance company did not furnish 
the inspection service it would be quite 
necessary for the owner of a steam boiler 
or an elevator to secure such service from 
some other source. 

“In the case of some other hazards 
the need for preventive activity has not 
been so compelling. The safety move- 
ment in the workmen’s compensation 
field for instance did not develop entire- 
ly out of the sheer human necessities of 
the case, as in steam boiler insurance. 
A very considerable factor in setting it 
into motion was the economic advantage 
to the insurance companies of preventive 
activity. The insurance companies were 
at the same time able to arouse the ac- 
tive interest of the assured in such work 
on a similar basis, first because of the 
fact that the results of safety activity 
would be passed on to the assured in 
the form of lowered premiums, and, sec- 
ond, because of the fact that the interest 
of the assured was sharpened through 
the introduction of merit-rating, a sys- 
tem which made it possible for him to 
reap the benefits of his own preventive 
activities, instead of merely getting his 
share of the benefits that came from the 
activity of the mass. 

“As a matter of fact workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is exactly one of 
those fields where preventive activity is 
not merely desirable in order that a profit 
may be made but imperative in order that 
a loss may be averted. The mechaniza- 
tion of industry and other factors in 
modern industrial life are having the ef- 
fect of making industry intrinsically more 
hazardous. Industry if left to itself, that 
is, without the instituting of safety ac- 
tivities, would unquestionably register a 
steadily increasing loss-cost. The safety 
movement is therefore a necessity to the 
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insurance companies if they are to es- 
cape heavy and steady losses. 


The Save-A-Life Campaigns 


“The existence of an economic advan- 
tage in conservation quite definitely de- 
pends on what such conservation will 
cost. It may easily be that the cost of 
preventive activities in a given case may 
exceed the value of the savings that are 
to be had, This is a question that can be 
settled in each individual case only on a 
basis of fact. An example may be given 
that involves a calculation of this type. 
The National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters supports an undertak- 
ing, at an expense of less than $20,000 
a year, that has for its object the pro- 
motion of campaigns for the inspection 
of automobiles, known as ‘save-a-life 
campaigns.’ These were conducted last 
year in ten states. Of these ten states 
six keep records of automobile fatalities. 
These six states showed for the month 
of the campaign and the succeeding 
month a reduction of 132 in the number 
of automobile fatalities from those that 
occurred in the same months of the pre- 
vious year. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that this saving was due to the 
save-a-life campaigns, since in the coun- 
try as a whole there was a 5% increase 
in fatalities for 1930 over 1929. 

“In order to find out what a saving 
of 132 lives would mean to National Bu- 
reau companies the following further 
facts were developed. In a given year, 
1928 in fact, the amount paid out by 
National Bureau companies on automo- 
bile claims and for claim costs was ap- 
proximately $82,000,000. The automobile 
deaths in this year were 24,911. A pro- 
portion can then be formed as follows: 
If an $82,000,000 cost has arisen out of 
24,911 automobile fatalities and the ac- 
companying non-fatalities, how large a 
cost will arise out of 132 deaths and the 
accompanying non-fatalities? The solu- 
tion of the question that comes from this 
proportion gives a result of more than 
$400,000, which while it is obviously 
only an approximation, must be some- 
where near the truth. An expenditure 
therefore of less than $20,000 has appar- 
ently resulted in a saving that is more 
than twenty times as large. This is a 
case where conservation has paid. 

How Assureds Benefit 

“While such a saving as this goes for 
a few years to the insurance company, 
the benefit of the saving is thereafter 
passed on to the assured in the form of 
the lowered rates that are based upon 
the improved experience. Since however 
the law of diminishing returns will oper- 
ate in the conservation field as elsewhere, 
a point will eventually be reached where 
the cost of conservation efforts will equal 
the further return in the form of sav- 
ings. It will not pay to increase conser- 
vation efforts beyond this point unless 
conditions should change. On the other 
hand, they must be maintained at this 
level in order to prevent the company 
from slipping backward and making a 
loss. Rates will soon adjust themselves 
however to the situation and when they 
do there will be no margin in the ad- 
justed rates to pay even for this amount 
of preventive work and much less for 
any increase. 

“The only way of taking care of the 
situation will be to charge up the cost of 
this preventive activity to the assured. 
The assured has been gradually given 
all the benefit that has resulted from 
preventive activities and when the point 
has been reached where the savings equal 
the cost of additional activities he must 
from this point on carry the whole of 
this cost also.” * * * 


Public Quick to Recognize Conserva- 
tional Activity 


“Conservation is a necessary develop- 
ment in insurance on economic grounds, 
and these grounds are in the last anal- 
ysis social. There are, however, also 
more immediately social considerations 
that must be taken into account. While 
the main and preponderating effect of 
insurance is beneficial there is a second- 
ary effect in the case of most insurance 


that is adverse to the public good; in- 
surance tends to weaken the sense of 
individual responsibility. If all the fire 
insurance in the City of New York were 
canceled, calamitous as that would be, 
it would undoubtedly have the effect -of 
greatly stiffening individual responsibil- 
ity. With no insurance on the city we 
would not do some of the careless things 
that we do now. In a certain sense then 
insurance owes a duty to society to re- 
place what it has removed with an equiv- 
alent. This it is in a position to do by 
carrying on conservational activity on a 
far larger and more effective scale than 
could be attempted by the separate units 
that are insured. 

“The public is vaguely conscious that 
the insurance companies have such an 
obligation. Insurance in its primary as- 
pect of distribution seems to most people 
more like a necessary evil than a posi- 
tive good. This is probably because the 
payments have some of the disagree- 
able features of a tax and there is no 
return payment except in the infrequent 
cases when a misfortune occurs. Conser- 
vational activity on the other hand is 
direct and universal. The public is gen- 
erous in recognizing conservational ac- 
tivity and favoring insurance companies 
that have taken pains to develop this 
side of the field. People have a vague 
sense that such companies are giving bet- 
ter value for the money and are more 
fully living up to their social responsi- 
bility. 

“There is coming to be a more inti- 
mate and understanding relationship be- 
tween business and the public than has 
existed in the past. The antagonism of 
the public toward business has largely 
disappeared and there is instead a very 
general disposition to feel that business 
is not only not antagonistic to the public 
good but that the best way to attain 
the public good is through the wise de- 
velopment of all the good possibilities 
that lie in business itself. In this era of 
good will and better understanding busi- 
ness should capitalize every opportunity 
that it has to make itself understood and 
appreciated.” 





REINCORPORATION APPROVED 





New International Re. of Delaware to 
Take Over Assets and Liabilities 
of California Corp. 

The plan of the International Re-In- 
surance Corporation to reincorporate as 
a Delaware company was ratified by its 
stockholders at a special meeting this 
week. The new corporation will con- 
tinue under the original name, take over 
the assets and assume the liabilities, and 
operate the business in exactly the same 

manner as under the old charter. 

Under the new plan the assets and 
liabilities of the present California cor- 
poration will be transferred to the Dela- 
ware corporation, and the former in re- 
turn will receive 150,000 shares of the 
stock of the new corporation. It is 
planned to continually distribute this 
stock to present stockholders on a share- 
for-share basis. 

The new Delaware corporation will 
have an authorized capital stock of 300,- 
000 shares of the par value of $10 each, 
of which 150,000 will be presently out- 
standing. 

To prevent two corporations operat- 
ing under the same name, the Delaware 
corporation will operate as the Inter- 
national Re-Insurance Corporation and 
the name of the present California cor- 
poration will be changed to the Insurance 
Certificates, Inc. The California corpor- 
ation will continue to function until such 
time as the transfer is entirely completed. 





CONTINUES HORTON’S BUSINESS 


The Hadley-Mahoney Co., Indianapo- 
lis general agents, will continue the bus- 
iness of the late Lewis P. Horton, who 
represented the United States Casualty 
in the Indianapolis district for thirty 
years. The widow of Mr. Horton will 
have an interest in the business. 


Casualty Actuaries 


(Continued from Page 72) 


dren of school. age among whom the 
educational work has been most intensive 
have shown a marked decrease. 
Under the head of safety laws it was 
emphasized that there is no panacea in 
law. In other words no law is better 
than its enforcement and no enforce- 
ment is better than public opinion. The 


‘ Connecticut law, providing for a penalty 


of increased insurance rates for poor 
drivers and the suspension of licenses, 
was commented upon favorably but it 
was suggested that the penalties, partic- 
ularly in the revocation of license, be 
made even more drastic and that the 
2% of all drivers who cause a large per- 
centage of all accidents be ruled off the 
road entirely. 

An important factor in safe driving, 
it was felt, would be uniformity of traffic 
laws and traffic signals throughout the 
country. . 

One member propounded the theory, 
supported by a diagram, that laws giving 
the right of way to cars approaching a 
street intersection from the left would 
result in a greater factor of safety at 
such intersections. 

It was pointed out that the good ef- 
fect of improved road conditions and im- 
proved safety factors in cars is largely 
offset by the faster driving which these 
improvements make possible. However, 
the campaigns which have been put on 
in many states to test the mechanical 
condition of cars on the road have been 
accompanied by decreased accident ratios 
during and immediately following such 
campaigns. 


Formal Papers Presented 


The formal papers presented at the 
meeting went into detailed discussion on 
such problems as administrative statis- 
tics in casualty insurance, conservation, 
the French social insurance law, and the 
relation between compenation experience 
and general business activity. They fol- 
low: 

“The Function of Administrative Sta- 
tistics in Casualty Insurance”—Robert 
S. Hull, supervising accountant, Wood- 
ward, Fondiller & Ryan, consulting ac- 
tuaries, New York. 

“The New York Unit Statistical 
Plan; A Method of Preparing and Re- 
porting Data and Analyzing the Car- 
rier’s Business”—Charles M. Graham, 
assistant actuary, New York State In- 
surance Fund. 

“A Suggested Modification in the Pol- 
icy Year Method of Compiling Experi- 
ence Data for the Making of Automo- 
bile Insurance Rates”—Joseph Linder, 
partner in Woodward, Fondiller & 
Ryan. 

“The Place of Conservation in In- 
surance”—Albert W. Whitney, associ- 
ate general manager, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

“The: New French Social Insurance 
Law’—Albert H. Mowbray, consulting 
actuary, Berkeley, Cal. 





BUREAU RE-ELECTS RAWLINGS 
Ralph Rawlings, president of the Mon- 
arch Fire, was this week re-elected presi- 
dent of the Western Insurance Bureau. 
The other officers are: vice-presidents, 
D. W. Crane and A. F. James; treasurer, 
F. S. Danforth; secretary, Fred C. 
Schad; chairman of directors, H. A. 
Clark. All the officers of the Western 
Sprinkled Risk Association were re- 
elected. Ralph Rawlings is president of 
this body, too. 





BRADY SUCCEEDS SELLERS 


James F. Brady, Jr, has been ap- 
pointed claims manager in the St. Louis 
office of the Globe Indemnity to fill: the 
vacancy caused by the accidental death 
of Edwin A. Sellers on May 11. Mr. 
Sellers killed himself while cleaning a 
revolver in the office of the company. 

Mr. Brady has been with the St. Louis 
office of the Globe for about seven years. 
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Franklin Surety Deal 
Approved by N. Y. Dep’t 


LLOYDS CASUALTY REINSURERS 





S. Glatzer and William Glatzer in New 
Setup; Also G. B. Carman; Other 
Franklin Officers Retire 





With the approval of the New York’ 
Insurance Department this week Lloyds 
Casualty reinsured Franklin Surety bus- 
iness under the terms of its recently 
made arrangements with the officials of 
the company. All Franklin liabilities 
have been assumed by Lloyds, assets tak- 
en over, and as policies and bonds of 
that company come up for renewal they 
will be replaced by Lloyds Casualty cov- 
erage. No new business will be written 
by the Franklin Surety. 

The stock exchange arrangement has 
so far resulted in about 85% of Frank- 
lin Surety stock being turned in to 
Lloyds. For every share of such stock 
Franklin stockholders are receiving $9 
in cash and one-third of a share of 
Lloyd’s stock. 


Personnel Changes 


Sigmund Glatzer, president of the 
Franklin Surety, comes into the Lloyds 
Casualty organization as newly elected 
vice-president and will make his head- 
quarters in Lloyds’ metropolitan offices 
at 81 William Street. William Glatzer, 
his son, will continue under the new ar- 
rangement in charge of Franklin Surety 
claims, It is understood that Sidney R. 
Diamond and Emanuel A. Stern, both 
vice-presidents of the Franklin and who 
are attorneys, will retire to private prac- 
tice. This will also hold in the case 
of B. N. Geller, secretary of the com- 
pany, and Oscar Friendlander, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Garrett B. Carman, in charge of Frank- 
lin underwriting of fidelity and surety 
lines, will be added to the bonding de- 
partment of Lloyds Casualty. 





HAS NEW AUTO RIDER 





Connecticut General Will Attach It to 
Its New Reimbursement Accident 
Policies; What It Does 


An automobile rider has been attached 
to the Connecticut General’s new reim- 
bursement accident policies under which 
the double indemnity provision of the 
contract is extended to cover injuries in- 
curred while riding in a private auto- 
mobile or due to being struck by any 
automobile. 

The new reimbursement policy, put on 
the market April 1, has attracted con- 
siderable attention and has proved to be 
a decided stimulus to the company’s bus- 
iness, April being the best month since 
February, 1929. 

This policy, besides paying the usual 
benefits for disability and for loss of 
life, limbs and sight pays all expenses in- 
curred for hospital, doctors, nurses, 
medicine, X-ray, etc., up to a substan- 
tial amount. Variations of this contract 
omit either the weekly indemnity, the 
death benefit or both. ‘ 

These policies meet squarely the cost 
of nursing, medical and hospital care by 
providing a liberal blanket sum applicable 
to any of these sources of éxpense in- 
stead of, as in the older forms of acci- 
dent insurance, small amounts for vari- 
ous specific expenses which may or may 
not be incurred. 

Experience shows that automobile ac- 
cidents are on the average more costly 
than ordinary accidents so it is entirely 
logical that there should be a demand 
for extra indemnity for them. 


U. S. F. & G. WINS SUIT 


The United States Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty was awarded $50,321 at Birmingham in 
a suit against H. P. Hanna, president, 
Quinlan Castle Construction Co. The 
original suit some time ago was for $40,- 
932 for liens against the defendant paid 
by the surety. The rest of the amount 
was interest. 








Casualty-Marine Competition 


The reverberations of the Van 
Schaick warning to “clean house” con- 
tinue to be heard in casualty and 
surety circles, one of the situations 
uppermost this week being the stand 
taken by a committee of twenty cas- 
ualty companies on what is considered 
to be improper competition by marine 
companies. As reported in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week this com- 
mittee of which R. A. Algire, National 
Surety, is chairman, has filed with the 
New York Insurance Department a 
long monograph setting forth its views 
on the subject. A sub-committee con- 
sisting of the American Surety, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit and National Surety has 
been appointed to confer with a rep- 
resentative of the Department so as 
to work out a solution to this problem, 











TRAINS SAFER THAN GOLF 





Aetna Life’s Personal Accident Claims 
for Past Nine Years Show Sports 
and Recreations Hazardous 
Figures of accident statistics sent out 
by the companies generally reveal some 
surprising fact. There were more people 
injured while playing golf than while 
riding on railroad trains in the past nine 
years, a survey by the Aetna Life shows. 
Furthermore twice as many claims were 
paid for baseball accidents as for inju- 
ries in street cars. Altogether sports and 
recreation accidents are more than five 
times the combined total of railroad, 
street car, elevated, subway and steam- 

ship mishaps. 

This analysis by the Aetna Life covers 
the claims paid by that company in the 
period from 1922 to 1930 inclusive. The 
greatest number of accidents occurred 
in buildings other than home, the figure 
being 23%. Accidents to occupants of 
automobiles accounted for 22.05% and 
home accidents for 18.53%. 

The home was responsible for 18.53% 
of all the claims paid during the period. 
Falls accounted for 40.5% of these home 
accidents, cuts 15.2% and being struck 
by objects 14%. 





HOOPER-HOLMES EXPANSION 





New Branches Being Opened and Many 
Established Offices Moving 
Into Larger Quarters 


Several new offices and lock-box sta- 
tions have been opened by the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, the national inspection 
service located at 102 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. Also, falling in line with the 
bureau’s expansion program several of 
the branch offices already established in 
principal cities have been moved into 
larger and better quarters. 

The most recent removals were made 
by the branch offices located in New 
Orleans and Detroit. The New Orleans 
branch, under the management of J. O. 
Dailing, is now located in the Union In- 
demnity Building; and the Detroit 
branch, under H. E. Dyble’s management, 
in the Fox Theatre Building. 





J. PROCTOR HAYWARD DEAD 


J. Proctor Hayward, who represented 
the New Hampshire Mutual Liability Co. 
in the capacity of special agent and ad- 
juster in New Hampshire and Vermont 
for several years, died at Montpelier re- 
cently following a short illness. He was 
one of the popular fieldmen in the ter- 
ritory, a native of Concord, where the 
funeral was held. When the New Hamp- 
shire Mutual Liability Co. was absorbed 
by the Merchants Mutual Casualty Co. 
of Buffalo he took over the Vermont 
territory and was making his home in 
Montpelier. 





NOW HAS 47 COMPANY MEMBERS 
The American Surety and New York 
Casualty have joined the New York Plate 
Glass Service Bureau, bringing its mem- 
bership up to forty-seven companies. 


$15,000 Bid Made For 
Chicago F. & C. Assets 


PUT UP AT PUBLIC AUCTION 








A. H. Karatz, Bidder, Made It Condi- 
tional Upon Court Acceptance of an 
Escrow Agreement 





The assets of the ill-fated Chicago Fi- 
delity & Surety, one of the Darby A. 
Day companies, were put up at public 
auction on Monday in Chicago and the 
highest bid received was for $15,000 on 
behalf of A. H. Karatz, who was repre- 
sented by Madison Walsh of Indianapo- 
lis, his attorney. Although Walsh would 


- not reveal the interests behind the Kar- 


atz bid it was thought that he repre- 
sents the former promoters of the com- 
pany who are desirous of clearing up 
their liabilities in the deal. Incidentally 
this bid was made conditional upon the 
court accepting an escrow agreement al- 
though the order of sale called for cash 
bids. Be 

The Chicago Fidelity & Surety assets 
are largely represented by $1,402,600 in 
mortgages on Missouri real estate, the 
value of which had been questioned in 
open court. Alvin S. Keys, manager, 
Illinois Insurance Liquidation Bureau, 
who supervised the auction, inspected the 
property and found that much of the 
land mortgaged is cut over, not suitable 
for cultivation, and that taxes are de- 
linquent. Most of the mortgages were 
turned over to the Chicago F. & C, in 
exchange for original capital stock of the 
company. 

Three other bids of $100 each were 
received, 





¢ 
WIS. COMPENSATION RULING 


Governor La Follette of Wisconsin has 
approved a bill providing that in work- 
men’s compensation cases the earnings 
of an employe under thirty years of age 
who is permanently disabled shall be de- 
termined on the basis of the earnings 
that he would probably earn after reach- 
ing age thirty if not disabled. 

Another measure approved by Gov- 
ernor La Follette makes the state com- 
pensation act compulsory as to employ- 
ers who usually employ three or more 
persons. The law, as amended by this 
bill, still excepts farmers and employ- 
ers of domestic servants and smaller 
concerns who do not employ three per- 
sons; but they may elect as before to 
come under its provisions. 





The Great American and 
Russia 





Andrew Wood of Andrew J. Corsa & 
Son, prominent Brooklyn insurance 
agents, relates an interesting story, the 
personal experience of William W. Mal- 
leson of the Hotel St. George. 

Last winter Mr. Malleson, in search of 
adventure, sailed as a petit officer on the 
American Export liner Excellency, and 
in the course of his journey touched at 
the Black Sea port of Novorossiisk, Rus- 
sia. Naturally, when the ship reached its 
dock, Mr. Malleson wished to go ashore 
but before permitting a member of the 
crew to land, the authorities at Novoros- 
siisk require either a passport or a dis- 
charge from the previous port of sailing. 
Mr. Malleson had neither. 

A letter of credit and papers of vari- 
ous importance were shown in vain. The 
captain of the Excellency pleaded Mal- 
leson’s case, but the officials remained 
adamant. It began to look as though 
Mr. Malleson was to confine his knowl- 
edge of Russia to what he could see 
through a port hole. 

Great American Card Saves Situation 

Finally in desperation he pulled an of- 
ficial looking card from his wallet and 
handed it to the officer with the longest 
beard. At the top of the card, promi- 
nently displayed, were the words “Great 
American.” “Ah!” the official explained, 
“Great American!” They all clustered 
around the card like a Notre Dame foot- 
ball team in one of its famous huddles. 
When they came out of their consulta- 
tion they were smiling. 

“Great American,” said one of the of- 
ficials, and with a sweeping gesture, in- 
dicated that the city gates were wide 
open. 

The official looking card was an auto- 
mobile identification card issued by the 
Great American Indemnity, New York, 
indicating that the holder had purchased 
insurance in that company. 





ENNIS HANDLING PROGRAM 

The fire-casualty surety program for 
the Toronto meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference next fall will be 
in charge of Frank C. Ennis, advertising 
manager, America Fore Group. 





CHANGE IN NAME 
The name of the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board, New York, has 
been changed by constitutional amend- 
ment to “Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board.” 





Rogell Agency Licenses 


Revoked After 


Department Finds Rate Violations 


Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick of New York has ordered 
revocation of the licenses of Leo Rogell 


and Herbert Wiesenfeld, partners in the 
Rogell agency, following a series of hear- 
ings before Deputy Superintendent 
Charles P. Butler on serious rate viola- 
tions on the part of this agency brought 
to the Department’s attention by two in- 
surance companies. | 

The companies found upon the return 
of certain of their policies that the poli- 
cies had been altered in several different 
ways. In one case a policy covering 
commercial trucks for public liability and 
property damage insurance had: been al- 
tered to change the tonnage of the trucks 
which had originally been described to 
the insurance company for the purpose 
of having them issue a policy at less 
than the legal rates. After the policy 
had been issued the company’s agent 
erased the incorrect tonnage and insert- 
ed the correct tonnage of the vehicles 
which if known to the company would 
have caused them to charge a higher 
rate of premium. 

In another case, the policy was issued 


with high limits of coverage and subse- 
quently an endorsement was requested 
reducing the limits of coverage for which 
a return premium was allowed the as- 
sured. This endorsement reducing the 
limits of liability was not attached to 
the policy but the premium in the policy 
had been erased and the lower premi- 
um resulting from the reduction in lim- 
its of coverage was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

In a third case the policy was issued 
for low limits liability coverage and the 
agent had improperly erased the limits 
shown in the policy and inserted higher 
limits of coverage without charging any 
additional premium. 

At the Department hearings the charg- 
es against the Rogell agency were fully 
substantiated. Mr. Wiesenfeld admitted 
that the unlawful acts were committed 
in pursuance of the agency’s policy to 
cut rates in order to induce brokers to 
place business with their firm. 

According to Superintendent Van 


Schaick a further investigation is being 
made of the responsibility of the insur- 
ance brokers involved in the transaction. 
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Hull on Statistics 


(Continued from Page 72) 


ment of a young company, in Mr. Hull’s 
opinion, is how rapid a growth can the 
organization afford, first from the view- 
point of financing the increase in pre- 
mium reserves and second from the view- 
point of development costs. The tenden- 
cy of most companies in the past, he 
-observes, has been to push for volume 
and then trust to luck that this volume 
will produce profits. Now companies are 
awakening to the sad fact (which should 
have been obvious in the beginning) that 
a large volume of business conducted at 
a loss is worse than a small volume con- 
ducted at a loss and infinitely worse than 
a small volume conducted at a profit. 

Mr. Hull continues: “The first factor 
of loss to surplus arising solely from the 
increased volume of premium writings, 
assuming losses and expenses in accord- 
ance with the provisions in the rates, is 
well understood by actuaries and statis- 
ticians, but is less familiar to the aver- 
age executive. Any analytical study of a 
company’s financial results or of its pro- 
posed budget should take account of this 
factor.” 

Development Costs—Including 
Advertising 

The speaker’s observations on develop- 
ment costs will not only be of interest 
to company executives but to their ad- 
vertising managers. Saying that the size 
of a new company’s budget for develop- 
ment is necessarily dependent on the 
size of the surplus and the good judg- 
ment of the executives, he stresses that 
the budget should be fixed with due re- 
gard to the technical or statutory losses 
produced by increasing premium writ- 
‘ings. The statistician, he adds, has more 
to offer on a retrospective view of de- 
velopment costs as he is able to substi- 
tute actual results for preliminary esti- 
mates, Continuing, he says: 

“In analyzing the costs and results of 
the agency department a division should 
be made between branch office super- 
vision and agency supervision. Agency 
supervision should be divided if possible 
between supervision of established agen- 
cies and development of new connections. 
Against these costs should be placed the 
number of active agencies at the begin- 
ning of the year, or other accounting 
period, the number and size of new agen- 
cies. appointed, the number and past pro- 
duction of agencies terminated, and the 
causes of the terminations; also any sim- 
ilar development in the organization or 
termination of branch offices. The total 
agency production for the period should 
be shown with the increase over the 
prior period, also the branch office pro- 
duction and the increase over the prior 
period. ; 

Not Easy to Analyze Advertising Results 

“The analysis of advertising results is 
not easy as it is impossible to tell wheth- 
er the increase in writings is due more 
to good advertising or to better work by 
the agency department or to general bus- 
iness conditions or whether a slump in 
business might have been more pro- 
nounced but for the advertising. In some 
cases the results of special advertising 
campaigns can be partly evaluated, but 
on the whole the returns received from 
the advertising appropriation generally 
remain in the realm of conjecture. 

“However, the advertising costs, ex- 
cluding advertising required by statute, 
are a part of the development costs which 
in total should not be allowed to exceed 
a reasonable percentage of the business 
produced. The development costs from 
year to year should be compared with 
the growth of the business and an in- 
creased ratio of such expenses to pre- 
mitum income may call for executive at- 
tention. 

“If the executives have decided upon 
a policy of increased development activ- 
ity the statistician may be able to indi- 
cate what results must be produced if 
the expenditure is to be justified or at 
least to evaluate the results as they de- 
velop.” 

Branch Office Analysis 

Analyzing’ the results obtained by 
branch offices, Mr. Hull says that the 


production of business through this 
source is generally more expensive to the 
companies than production through agen- 
cies. He suggests: “Adequate records 
should be maintained to show for each 
branch office the loss ratio by lines on 
an ‘earned-incurred’ basis, commissions, 
expenses of operating the branch less an 
allowance for home office functions as- 
sumed by it and the profit or loss on 
the business after charging it with its 
share of the home office expenses. 

“In addition it will be well to know 
the margin between the commissions paid 
through the branch and general agency 
commissions on a like volume of business, 
and the difference between such commis- 
sion margins and the ‘other acquisition’ 
expense incurred by the branch. From 
this can be computed the additional vol- 
ume of business which must be written 
by the branch at present rates to absorb 
the other acquisition expense, or it may 
be found that the branch should make 
a drive to increase its volume of low 
commission business. 

“A further check on the value of the 
branch will be a comparison of the loss 
ratios shown on its business with the 
loss ratios on the company’s business 
produced by agencies, and a comparison 
of the amount of the saving, if any, with 
the extra cost of maintaining the 
branch.” 

Home Office Costs 

In discussing home office costs Mr. 
Hull says: “Any one who is familiar with 
office work knows that the ratio of effi- 
ciency in most offices is appallingly low. 
This is due largely to a lack of stand- 
ards of possible output per clerk for vari- 
ous classes of work and to a consequent 
lack of method in determining when and 
where additional help is needed, If the 
work of a given department is falling 
behind, the usual answer is to employ 
additional clerks rather than to make 
sure that the present staff is functioning 
at the maximum degree of efficiency. 

“It should be the duty of the adminis- 
trative statistician to see that standards 
of clerical output are established and 
that such controls of cost and output 
are created as will ensure the mainte- 
nance of such standards. 

“In order to budget intelligently for 
increasing volume a careful study should 
be made of expenses which may be ex- 
pected to fluctuate in approximately di- 
rect ratio to increased production and 
those which should increase slightly if 
at all as business increases. It is easy 
to look over a schedule of expenses by 
departments and to be satisfied if the 
ratio of expense to premium volume in 
each department has not increased as 
compared with the previous period. In 
fact, if the benefits of increased produc- 
tion are to be fully realized the ratio 
of expenses to premium volume in the 
‘overhead’ departments should decrease 
with increased volume. 

“If, as frequently happens, a new com- 
pany is launched with a high grade ex- 
ecutive personnel, the burden on a small 
volume of business is excessive. In such 
a case the fact must not be lost sight 
of that a certain volume of business 
must be produced to absorb the execu- 
tive overhead which must not be permit- 
ted to increase materially until such a 
volume is produced.” 

Mr. Hull’s paper also went into the 
control of records, a responsibility of 
the administrative statistician; and the 
analysis of claim data. 





Cc. E. RICKERD CHAIRMAN 


One of the new committees of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, hav- 
ing in hand “stressing safety in adver- 
tising copy,” is headed by C. E. Rick- 
erd, advertising manager, Standard Acci- 
dent, who is a past president of the 
Conference. 





W. J. MORCOM GOES ABROAD 

William J. Morcom, casualty member 
in the Newark branch office of the Aetna 
Life, has gone on a five weeks’ tour of 
Europe. He will visit England, France, 
Scotland, the Netherlands and several 
other foreign countries. 


R. J. Sullivan on Auto Accidents 


(Continued from Page 71) 


the accident itself to reveal his charac- 
teristics. And we must not hesitate to 
terminate the coverage on the first de- 


velopment of unfavorable knowledge on 
a risk. 


“Such measures should help to reduce 
the number of reckless and intemperate 
drivers on the roads, and should cause 
men who are cautious drivers themselves 
to be more careful as to who they per- 
mit to use their cars. 

“We can also initiate and support auto- 
mobile accident prevention activities. 
There isn’t any doubt but that there has 
been something wrong with such efforts 
in the past. The very fact that there 
were about as many deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents in the past five years 
as in the preceding ten leads to that 
conclusion. The figures available so far 
this year confirm that belief. They are 
worse than the corresponding period of 
last year. 

“I do not contend that past activities 
have been futile, nor that they have been 
misdirected. The situation would be 
worse than it actually is, had there been 
no such activities. But certainly there 
is something wrong and the most prac- 
tical thing that any insurance executive 


can do today is to see what is wrong 
and why. 


A Study Into Human Behavior 


“Possibly the trouble may be an in- 
sufficient quantity of activity. Maybe 
there have not been enough people and 
enough organizations working hard, per- 
sistently, energetically, enthusiastically 
and effectively. Possibly we have not 
comprehended the size of the task. 


“On the other hand, we may have 
been working along the wrong lines. 

“When I say ‘we’ I do not mean in- 
surance people alone; I mean to include 
all who have either an altruistic or mone- 
tary interest in accident prevention. Of 
course, everyone has a monetary inter- 
est because economic waste affects the 
public generally. 

“The experience of every insurance 
company and its claim department and 
many studies of automobile accidents 
made by people inside and outside of the 
insurance business lead to the conclusion 
that a very large number of drivers are 
driving without enough care and a very 
large proportion of the public is walking 
without due regard to safety on streets 
and highways. The problem, then, seems 
to be one of changing human behavior— 
behavior behind the wheel and behavior 
in front of the fender. 

The problem seems to be one of edu- 
cating between thirty and forty million 
people to drive twenty-six million cars 
more cautiously and teaching more than 
one hundred million people to walk with 
a little more care. 

“Too frequently, in thinking of auto- 
mobile safety in the past, we have been 
looking for a panacea and we will prob- 
ably never find such a thing. 

“We have hoped that driver’s license 
laws would cure the situation. But if we 
had just stopped to reason a bit we 
would realize that they can only accom- 
plish a certain amount. No law is any 
better than its enforcement and the de- 
gree of enforcement is always dependent 
on public opinion. 

“A driver’s license law can only elimi- 
nate the worst offenders among drivers. 
It has no effect on. pedestrians. 


For Greater Safety Education 


“As a good many of you know, I am a 
believer in both merit rates for automo- 
bile insurance for good drivers and pen- 
alty rates for poor drivers, and yet I 
realize that such rewards and such pen- 
alties cannot be given to the owners and 
drivers who do not insure. They like- 
wise do not affect the driving of many 
sons and daughters who do not care what 
‘Dad’ has to pay for insurance. They 


have no effect whatever on the pedes- 
trian. 

“I believe there is a great deal of good 
engineering work that can be done along 
the line of making city streets and coun- 
try highways safer. But the safer they 
are made from an engineering standpoint 
the more dangerous they become if the 
people using those highways overesti- 
mate the additional safety factor. 

“The cars of today are safe vehicles, 
up to certain speeds and under certain 
conditions, but too many drivers have 
too much confidence. They overestimate 
the ability of cars to stop. They over- 
estimate their own driving ability. They 
overestimate the safety of certain streets, 

“The public is in need of safety edu- 
cation and every insurance company has 
an opportunity, individually through its 
agents and its policyholders, and collec- 
tively through the National Bureau, and 
other organizations, to push that safety 
education along. As such safety educa- 
tion progresses, the public will ask for 
better motor vehicle laws and ask for 
better enforcement of such laws than it 
has demanded thus far. 

“The subject of your discussion is prac- 
tical measures which insurance carriers 
can sponsor to improve the automobile 
accident situation. In my comments [| 
have suggested educational measures. In 
our own company we have convinced 
ourselves that they are practical; we have 
already done considerable work along 
these lines and we plan much more.” 





N. Y. UNIT STATISTICAL PLAN 


How It Is Used By N. Y. State Insur- 
ance Fund Described In C. M. 
Graham’s Paper 
A well prepared treatise on the New 
York Unit Statistical Plan, a method of 
preparing and reporting compensation 
data and analyzing a carrier’s business, 
was presented by Charles M. Graham, 
assistant actuary, State Insurance Fund 
of New York, at last week’s Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society meeting in Boston. Mr. 
Graham explained that the plan’s under- 
lying principles were neither new nor 
radical; that they have been in use in 
Pennsylvania for some time and_ that 
similar plans are operating in Masschu- 
setts, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia. .He described the New York 
Plan as essentially the development of 
several years of attempts to improve the 
existing plans of manual rate making, 
individual risk merit rating and statistical 

reporting. 

Mr. Graham’s paper has value in that 
it outlines first, the method adopted by 
the New York State Insurance Fund to 
meet the requirements of the Plan, and 
second, the additional analysis work car- 
ried on to furnish the management of 
the Fund with statistics designed to fa- 
cilitate the analysis and control of its 
business. ee 

He made effective use of exhibits to 
illustrate his text. 








PLAN JUNE 25 OUTING 


At the luncheon-meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey last week in Newark final ar- 
rangements were made for the annual 
outing which will be held at the North 
Jersey Country Club, near Paterson, on 
Thursday, June 25. There will be a num- 
ber of prizes in the golf tournament 
which will be for members and their 
guests. 

The association has also planned to 
award a gold watch to the boy or girl 
in Newark who has performed the out- 
standing feature in the way of heroism 
in saving the life of some child. The 
award will be made at the court of honor 
of the Newark School Safety Patrol 
meeting which will be held in Newark 
on June 15. Walter A. Schaefer, presi- 
dent of the association, will make the 
presentation. 








